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T Cells Join Neighborhood Watch 

PAGE 737 

Steinert et al. find that many anatomic compartments, including solid organs and 
vascular spaces, are patrolled by local resident populations of memory CD8+ 
T cells, concluding that immunosurveillance is far more regionalized than previously 
anticipated. 

Metabolic Priming to a T 

PAGE 750 

Memory T cells protect against intracellular pathogens by scanning host cell surfaces 
and are critical for long-term immunity. Cuietal. describe how interleukin 7 rewires the 
metabolism of memory CD8+ T cells to allow them to import glycerol for triglyceride 
synthesis and storage to be able to sustain ATP levels for long-term metabolic fitness 
and rapid response to re-infection. 

Non-Coding Code for Immunoglobulins 

PAGE 762 and 774 

Class-switch recombination (CSR) is essential for the generation of appropriate antibody responses to diverse stimuli. Zheng 
et al. discover that transcription through the switch region generates a non-coding RNA that directly binds to AID and guides 
the enzyme to DNA in a sequence-specific manner, positioning it in the right spots in the genome. In a separate study, Pefanis 
et al. identify a class of eRNAs that are targets of the RNA exosome machinery. When the RNAase activity of the exosome 
complex is ablated, eRNA-expressing regions accumulate deleterious R-loops. Notably, one of these eRNA-expressing 
elements, termed IncRNA-CSR, is required for long-range DNA interactions that regulate the immunoglobulin region 
super-enhancer function. 

New tRFs in Cancer 

PAGE 790 

Upon stress, tRNAs are enzymatically cleaved, yielding distinct classes of tRNA-derived fragments. Goodarzi et al. find that 
some tRNA-derived fragments act as tumor suppressors through a post-transcriptional mechanism that leads to destabiliza- 
tion of many pro-oncogenic transcripts. Highly metastatic cells are capable of evading this mechanism by blunting the induc- 
tion of tRFs during hypoxic conditions associated with cancer progression. 

Sugar Rush for Good Vision 

PAGE 817 

The rod-derived cone viability factor RdCVF promotes survival of retinal cones, protecting them from neurodegeneration. AVt- 
Ali et al. now identify its cell-surface receptor and demonstrate that RdCVF binding accelerates glucose transporter function, 
enhancing the entry of glucose into photoreceptors and its oxidation through aerobic glycolysis. Exploiting a pathway that is 
also used by fast-dividing cancer cells, RdCVF maintains cone survival by mediating cone outer segment renewal. 

A Structured Approach to Anti-Hypertensives 

PAGE 833 

Angiotensin II type 1 receptor (AT^R) is a G protein-coupled receptor regulating 
blood pressure. Using the recently developed method of serial femtosecond 
crystallography at an X-ray free-electron laser, Zhang et al. determine the 
room-temperature crystal structure of human AT-|R bound to an antagonist. 

Further docking analyses reveal the binding modes for other common anti- 
hypertensive drugs and in combination provide new insights into AT^R struc- 
ture-function relationships and for structure-based drug design. 

Neural Boost for Gliomas 

PAGE 803 

Malignant gliomas are the leading cause of brain tumor deaths. Venkatesh et al. 
now find that neuronal activity promotes the growth of a broad range of pediat- 
ric and adult malignant gliomas through mechanisms that include activity-regu- 
lated secretion of the synaptic protein neuroligin-3. Secreted neuroligin-3 
functions as a mitogen, recruiting the PI3K-mTOR pathway to induce glioma 
cell proliferation. Soluble neuroligin-3 also induces feed-forward glioma cell 
neuroligin-3 expression, which correlates inversely with survival in patients. 
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Rapid termination of pollen tube attraction 



Sperm Counting 1,2... 

PAGE 907 

In flowering plants, one sperm fertilizes an egg and another sperm fertilizes the 
central cell to form the embryo and endosperm, respectively. The synergid cells 
controlling the attraction of pollen tubes need to be inactivated after double 
fertilizations to block arrival of excess pollen tubes (polytubey). Maruyama 
et al. show that unusual cell fusion between the persistent synergid cell with 
endosperm and embryo-mediated elevation of ethylene signaling coordinately 
prevents polytubey. 



Human Ribosome in Action 

PAGE 845 

Using multi-particle cryo-EM analysis, Behrmann et al. reveal 1 1 distinct func- 
tional states from a native actively translating human polysomal sample, providing 
insights into the configuration of the human ribosome at near-atomic resolution 
and highlighting the functional importance of both rigid and flexible regions. 



Ancient Chaperone’s Heme-ngous Role 

PAGE 858 

The mitochondrion maintains and regulates its proteome with chaperones primarily inherited from its oc-proteobacterial 
ancestor. Kardon et al. find that one such mitochondrial chaperone, CIpX, directly stimulates a key heme biosynthetic enzyme 
by accelerating the incorporation of its cofactor, thereby controlling eukaryotic heme levels from yeast to vertebrate 
erythrocytes. 



Ad-ding to DMA Methyl Marks 

PAGE 879 and 868 and 893 

Although methylation of RNA on N®-adenosine has attracted recent attention, three papers in this issue reveal the presence 
and properties of this modification in the DNA of eukaryotes, including two metazoans. Drosophila and Caenorhabditis, long 
thought to lack meaningful DNA methylation. Fu et al. characterize a periodic distribution of 6mA in the algae Chlamydomonas 
and find that it associates with transcription start sites of active genes. Greer et al. identify the mark in C. elegans along with 
writing and erasing enzymes and provide evidence pointing to its role in transgenerational inheritance. Finally, Zhang et al. 
show that 6mA in Drosophila DNA correlates with transposon expression and is regulated by the Drosophila Tet homolog, 
shown by the authors to be essential for development. 



Hoarding Increases with Age 

PAGE 919 

Aging is associated with a decline in protein homeostasis which may affect 
cellular and organismal functions. A large-scale quantitative analysis of the 
C. elegans proteome along the lifespan by Walther et al. demonstrates wide- 
spread proteome imbalance and protein aggregation in aged organisms. 
Notably, increased formation of insoluble aggregates associated with molecu- 
lar chaperones correlates with extended lifespan, suggesting that sequestering 
aberrant proteins delays proteostasis decline during aging. 



Organic Personalized Medicine 

PAGE 933 

In a push toward personalized medicine, van de Watering et al. develop three- 
dimensional organoids from healthy donors and patients with colorectal cancer 
patients. They show that tumor organoids not only closely model tumors in 
terms of copy number and mutation spectra but are also amenable to high- 
throughput drug screens, allowing for the detection of personalized gene- 
drug associations. 
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The Wisdom of Crowds 



The ability of some animals to mount highly coordinated col- 
lective responses such as schooling, swarming, and flocking 
is extraordinary and somewhat unsettling, as anyone who 
watched the harmonious navigation of a school of fish can 
attest. Great strides have been made since the early days 
of studying this phenomenon, when telepathy seemed as 
good an explanation as any (Selous, 1931), but the question 
still stands: how do hundreds of minds act as one? 

Early studies of group behaviors showed that they arise 
from individual decisions that are transmitted to the collec- 
tive, and several recent papers, buoyed by technological 
advances that allow analysis and manipulations of complex 
behaviors, tackled the mechanisms of this process. Work 
by Richard Benton and colleagues (Ramdya et al., 2015) 
focused on mapping the responses of individuals that 
orchestrate group behaviors. For their analysis, Benton and 
colleagues zoomed in on Drososphila melanogaster, a model 
organism whose genetic, cellular, and circuit underpinnings 
are well characterized. Drosophila is a solitary species that 
doesn’t typically display swarming behaviors; however, the 
authors found that a noxious stimulus such as CO 2 elicited 
a stronger avoidance response in flies that were part of 
a group than solitary animals. Strikingly, this response 
seemed to rely on communication, with escape behavior 
being initiated upon interactions among neighboring flies. 
Flies communicated the perceived danger by tapping each 
other with their appendages, and genetic and optogenetic 
manipulations mapped the circuit effectors to specific me- 
chanosensory neurons and channels. This link between 
mechanosensation and group behaviors shows that more 
sensitive individuals can communicate, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, a stimulus to the less perceptive ones, initiating cas- 
cades of directed locomotion and coherent movement away 
from the stimulus. 




Large school of mackerel. Image from iStock.com/paulbcowell. 



While Benton and colleagues explored how individuals give 
rise to group behaviors, the researchers from lain Couzin’s 
laboratory (Rosenthal et al., 2015) turned the question on 
its head by studying how a complex social milieu translates 



into the behavioral responses of individuals. By tracking the 
positions and body postures of fish in a school, they were 
able to reconstruct the visual information available to each 
individual and determine which social cues informed their 
decision to respond. This reverse engineering of a school’s 
responses allowed them to identify the most influential 
individuals in a group and determine what characterizes likely 
“first responders.” Thus, uncovering the communication 
channels among individuals can explain how seamless group 
decision-making happens. 

Collective behaviors are commonly associated with re- 
sponses to danger; however, they are also used to crowd- 
source intelligence for complex tasks. Studies in bats and 
ants demonstrated the wisdom of group intelligence, but 
they also mapped its limitations. By tagging them with GPS 
and microphones, Yossi Yovel and colleagues recorded the 
behaviors of bats that forage in groups and found that they 
eavesdrop on echolation signals from their group mates to in- 
crease the probability of finding prey (Cvikel et al., 2015). 
Such “public information” is clearly useful, but it can also 
become a nuisance as signal interference increases with 
group size, impairing prey detection. Dynamics driven by 
group size are also at play in ant decision making, as shown 
by Stephen Pratt and colleagues (Sasaki et al., 2013), where 
positive feedback and a quorum rule among group members 
can direct the integration and sharpening of complex deci- 
sions during house hunting, but also lock the colony onto a 
suboptimal choice for less challenging tasks. 

In summary, technical advances paved the way for dissect- 
ing the complexity of collective behaviors from the molecular 
to the behavioral level. Let’s turn our collective attention to 
these developments, as exciting news on this front is may 
also inform our own, increasingly crowdsourced world. 
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In Tight Times, Companies Fili the 
Funding Gap 

With federal budgets under pressure, scientists turn to corpora- 
tions for research support. 



Earlier this year, Senator Elizabeth Warren 
introduced a bill that she said would pro- 
vide billions of new dollars for medical 
research. The Massachusetts Democrat 
proposed that if large pharmaceutical 
companies are caught breaking laws, 
any settlements they reach with the fed- 
eral governmenf should include paying 
into a fund that would benefit the NIH. 
Warren says that such a “swear jar,” as 
she calls her Medical Innovation Act, 
would have provided roughly $6 billion a 
year to the NIH research budget had it 
been the law over the last five years. 

Pharmaceutical companies oppose the 
measure, and it’s not clear that it will pass. 
But it does call attention to a problem 
people in the biomedical research field 
agree exists, a shrinking pool of govern- 
ment money for funding science. Though 
Congress doubled the NIH budget be- 
tween 1 998 and 2003, it’s been contract- 
ing ever since, dropping by more than 
22 percent in inflation-adjusted dollars, 
according to the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology. Public 
funding for scientific research has drop- 



ped in Europe as well, as governmenfs 
imposed austerity measures in response 
to the 2008 fiscal crisis. “I think all coun- 
tries are struggling with their budgets,” 
says Birgitte Nauntofte, executive direc- 
tor of the Novo Nordisk Foundation in 
Hellerup, Denmark. “I have not heard of 
a country that’s not struggling.” 

So researchers are looking to an- 
other source of funding— corporations. 
Whether through sponsored research 
agreements, innovative ideas about in- 
vestment funds focused on science, or 
Denmark’s tax model that allows the 
Novo Nordisk Foundation to support 
scientists, companies are picking up the 
tab for science that’s not being covered 
by public funds. 

The Whitehead Institute for Biomedical 
Research, in Cambridge, MA, for 
insfance, has turned to more sponsored 
research to cover its overall research 
budget, which has stayed at roughly 
$60 million for the past decade, adjusting 
for inflation. “Ten years ago the majority of 
that funding came from federal sources, 
and today it’s no more than a third,” 



says Richard Young, a member of the 
institute who studies the regulatory cir- 
cuitry that controls gene expression. 

To make up for that drop in government 
grants, the Whitehead looks to other 
sources— philanthropy, royalties on pat- 
ents, and sponsored research agree- 
ments. Last year, for instance, Whitehead 
announced it had signed a 3-year deal 
in which the biotechnology company 
Biogen would provide $5.25 million to 
fund basic research in immunology, 
neurology, developmental biology, ge- 
netics, and genomics. “That’s basically 
an R01 level of funding,” says Mark Musk- 
avitch, senior director of epigenetics at 
Biogen, making Biogen’s support for a 
given project comparable to the NIH’s. 
He runs a consortium that also includes 
researchers from Harvard Medical 
School, Brigham and Women’s Hospital, 
Institut Pasteur in Paris, and Washington 
University in St. Louis, MO, and focuses 
on the biology of neurodegeneration. Bio- 
gen is also funding other consortia looking 
at amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, sclero- 
derma, fibrosis, and sickle cell anemia. 

“Biogen has been and wants to remain 
an innovative company, and innovation 
comes from research,” Muskavitch says. 
These are not, he stresses, outsourced 
corporate research and development 
programs, aimed at producing products 
for the company. “It’s not exactly blue 
sky, but only secondarily are we trying 
to move in limited cases into transla- 
tional work,” he says. “We’re trying to 
encourage basic research with an eye to- 
ward translatability but not a requirement 
for translation.” 

That said, the company is putting its 
money into areas of biology where its 
markets lie, such as treatment for Alz- 
heimer’s or Parkinson’s disease. Muska- 
vitch says in selecting the projects to 
fund within the Whitehead, he has 
“encouraged but not constrained” the 
researchers to lean toward neurobiology. 

To receive Biogen funding, Whitehead 
researchers go through a grant-writing 
and approval process that’s similar to 
applying for NIH money, though dealing 
with the company is simpler than dealing 
with the government. Young says. 
“I would say that relationship we have 
with Biogen is probably an easier, more 
friendly, more productive relationship 
than a comparable one with NIH,” he says. 
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Whitehead takes care to maintain inde- 
pendence in its scientific work, if the insti- 
tute has a substantiai financiai interest in 
a company, it won’t take funding from 
that company. And none of the research 
can be secret. “We have to be abie to 
pubiish what we iearn. We can’t have a 
restriction on pubiication,” Young says. 
The same appiies to government funding; 
Whitehead won’t accept Department 
of Defense funding that comes with pubii- 
cation restrictions. 

What Whitehead does provide to fun- 
ders is an advance iook at research re- 
suits, often for a 30-day period, as iong 
as that doesn’t deiay pubiication. Under 
some agreements, companies aiso have 
a right of first refusai over any inteiiectuai 
property the Whitehead deveiops. 
Another benefit to corporations that 
sponsor research is deveioping reiation- 
ships with scientists who work in research 
areas of interest to those companies. 
“Components of every major pharma are 
here in the Boston area because they 
want to be ciose to that human capitai,” 
Young says. 

in Denmark, the Novo Nordisk Founda- 
tion aiso tries to use it funds to generaiiy 
support basic research and to deveiop 
experts, whiie stiii having an eye on 
advances that couid benefit its areas of 
speciaiization, which inciude diabetes, 
hemophiiia, and hormone repiacement 
therapy. “The overaii goai of our grants 
is we wouid iike to deveiop what we 
caii a knowiedge-based society,” says 
Nauntofte. “We aiso want to heip foster 
a worid ciass educationai system.” 

The foundation provides grants 
totaiing 785 miiiion Danish krone (-^US 
$113 miiiion), and pians to increase that 
to 1.5 biiiion krone (~US $216 miiiion) by 
2018. Haif of that goes to support 
heaith-reiated science, with focuses on 
endocrinoiogy and metaboiic physioiogy. 
Another 20% goes to biotechnoiogy, 
inciuding finding new methods for synthe- 
sis and production. About 10% goes 
to education and another 1 0% to human- 
itarian purposes, even art history. And 
roughiy 4% goes to supporting research 
that couid iead researchers to start their 
own companies. The foundation has es- 
tabiished centers for metaboiic research, 
biosustainabiiity, protein research, and 
basic stem ceii bioiogy. it aiso founded 
the Danish Nationai Biobank to coiiect 



bioiogicai sampies from the popuiation 
at iarge. 

The Danish foundation structure is un- 
usuai, Nauntofte says. Foundations, often 
created by the founders of successfui 
companies, actuaiiy own their companies 
and receive tax benefits for giving away 
a percentage of their profits. “Some of 
our best-performing companies are 
owned by private foundations and it’s 
quite unique to our country,” Nauntofte 
says. She estimates that approximateiy 
80 percent of what Denmark spends on 
research comes from the government 
and about 1 0 percent comes from private 
foundations. Another 7 percent comes 
from European and American funding 
agencies, with private companies cover- 
ing the other 3 percent. 

The Novo Nordisk Foundation main- 
tains a controiiing interest in the pubiiciy 
traded pharmaceuticai company, Novo 
Nordisk A/S, and Novozymes, a biotech- 
noiogy company that manufactures en- 
zymes. Whiie the pubiic company invests 
in other iife-science companies, the 
foundation controis the grant process. 
The process is simiiar to that of any fund- 
ing agency, with caiis for appiications, 
deadiines, and a review by a panei of 
experts, none of whom can be Novo Nor- 
disk empioyees. But once the award are 
granted, Nauntofte says, there are no 
strings attached. “They’re aii donations, 
they have no restrictions,” she says. 
“The researchers have fuii freedom. We 
give the money away and it’s aii theirs.” 

Soren Moiin, a systems bioiogist at 
the Technicai University of Denmark, 
in Lyngby, receives about $1 miiiion of 
funding a year as scientific director of 
the bacteriai ceii factories section of the 
foundation’s Center for Biosustainabiiity. 
“We have the obiigation in the contract 
that we have to produce science of the 
greatest impact and the greatest quaiity,” 
he says. “The other obiigation we have is 
to burn the money.” The recipients have 
to spend the funds, not save or invest it 
or return it to the foundation. 

The center was created in 2010 after 
the foundation approached the university 
and asked them to propose a project 
that couid be iabeied “biosustainabiiity.” 
Beyond that initiai direction, Moiin says, 
the foundation does not teii scientists 
what work to do. “We are doing biotech 
but not necessariiy the kind of biotech 



that Novo Science is doing,” Moiin says, 
though he adds, “Some of the research 
and technoiogy we’re doing might be use- 
fui and benefit the company eventuaiiy.” 

Fie doesn’t think the center, which wiii 
receive neariy $160 miiiion over 10 years, 
wouid exist if it had to reiy on Danish 
funding agencies. “There wouid be no 
way in this country that any research 
councii couid spend this kind of money 
toward a specific issue,” he says. 

in countries that don’t have Denmark’s 
tax structure, there are stiii creative ways 
to funnei corporate cash into research. 
Googie, for instance, formed a biotech- 
noiogy company, Caiico, in 2013 to 
focus on diseases of aging, inciuding 
neurodegeneration and cancer, with an 
initiai investment of $240 miiiion and the 
promise of up to another $490 miiiion. 
Caiico hired Arthur Levinson, former 
CEO of Genetech, to run the company 
and brought other highiy respected scien- 
tists on board. Last year, Caiico joined 
forces with the biopharmaceuticai com- 
pany AbbVie to create an R&D coiiabo- 
ration, with AbbVie contributing $750 
miiiion. Caiico deciined requests for an 
interview. Meanwhiie, Googie’s research 
arm, Googie X, has a iife sciences divi- 
sion, which is deveioping wearabie heaith 
sensors and pianning to coiiect genetic 
and moiecuiar information from thou- 
sands of peopie. The Waii Street Journai 
iast Juiy reported that the iife sciences 
division had buiit a team of 70 to 100 
experts in areas such as physioiogy, 
biochemistry, optics, imaging, and mo- 
iecuiar bioiogy. 

But turning to individuai companies 
might not be the oniy way to find money 
for science. Andrew Lo, a professor of 
Finance at MiT’s Sioan Schooi of Man- 
agement, proposes creating investment 
funds, not uniike the mutuai funds in 
which peopie invest their iRAs. There’s a 
gap, he says, between the basic research 
funded by the government, and poten- 
tiaiiy marketabie therapies, supported 
by biopharmaceuticai investors once 
they’ve made it through Phase 2 of ciinicai 
triais. He’d iike to fiii that gap with mega- 
funds, iarge poois of investment doiiars 
that couid support research in piaces 
iike the Whitehead. 

A megafund, Lo expiains, might pick out 
the top 50 or so biomedicai research insti- 
tutions in the country, and invest in five or 
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10 labs in each center. The labs could be 
selected by an expert review committee, 
and some could be culled from the fund 
based on progress reports. Beyond that 
review, the researchers would have free 
rein, with the stipulation that if they 
developed anything marketable, investors 
would receive 8 percent of the royalties. 
If such an investment produced only one 
or two new multi-million-dollar drugs, it 
would pay off handsomely. “It only takes 
one or two cancer drugs to generate 
profits, but you pay for all of the losses in 
a diversified portfolio,” Lo says. 

In a paper published in Nature Biotech- 
nology in 2012, Lo ran a simulated fund 
based on historical data from the previous 
two decades and estimated that a fund 
of $5 billion to $15 billion could generate 
a return of anywhere from 5 to 1 2 percent, 
depending on how it was set up. In a sepa- 
rate simulation, he found that a megafund 
taking advantage of orphan drug rules 
could generate a return in double digits if 
it invested $575 million in from 10 to 20 
projects. He points to the Cystic Fibrosis 



Foundation, which gave the drug com- 
pany Vertex $150 million. Vertex devel- 
oped a treatment for CF, and last year 
the CF foundation sold the royalties from 
that drug for $3.3 billion, which it can 
now apply to further research. 

“It could be a more sustainable way 
for science to become self-supporting,” 
says Lo, who expects that small versions 
of a megafund could arise within the 
coming year. 

All this talk of corporate funding 
may lead to worries about privatizing sci- 
ence, with government leaving support 
of research to the private sector. Molin, 
for example, says that since he received 
money from the Novo Nordisk Founda- 
tion, it’s been harder for him to get grants 
from Danish research councils— he does 
better with European Union funders. “It’s 
going to be an interesting situation to 
see within say the next five years how 
the balance will be between private and 
public funding of research, Molin says. 
“If this balance is too biased in one direc- 
tion, it’s not so healthy.” 



Nauntofte says that most policy- 
makers realize that providing a stable 
research and educational system is the 
purview of federal governments. “The 
idea is of course not to substitute for the 
government, the idea of the foundation is 
to make supplements,” she says. 

Muskavitch doesn’t believe corporate 
dollars can make up for lack of federal in- 
vestment in research, and he worries 
about the fact that investment has been 
shrinking. “NIH has become dysfunc- 
tional, and the scientific enterprise in the 
US is at great risk going forward in re- 
maining at the leading edge of biological 
discovery and other discovery,” he 
warns. 

And Young argues that basic research, 
which not only provides new discoveries 
but also acts as an economic engine, 
needs public support. “The federal gov- 
ernment has the responsibility of ensuring 
that that basic research is healthy,” 
Young says. “The system is really highly 
dependent on the government recog- 
nizing its role.” 

Neil Savage 
Lowell, MA 

http://dx.d 0 i. 0 rg/l 0.1 01 6/j.cell.201 5.04.035 
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Figuring Fact from Fiction: 

Unbiased Polling of Memory T Cells 

Carmen Gerlach,’ Scott M. Loughhead, and Ulrich H. von Andrian^’^* 
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Immunization generates several memory T cell subsets that differ in their migratory properties, 
anatomic distribution, and, hence, accessibility to investigation. In this issue, Steinert et al. demon- 
strate that what was believed to be a minor memory cell subset in peripheral tissues has been 
dramatically underestimated. Thus, current models of protective immunity require revision. 



In 1936, Literary Digest, a political maga- 
zine, surveyed a quarter of the U.S. 
voting population and predicted that 
Senator Alfred Landon would capture 
55% of the vote and defeat the incum- 
bent Franklin D. Roosevelt. On Election 
Day, Roosevelt soundly defeated Landon 
with 61 % of the vote, the largest margin 
of victory in history at the time. How 
could the magazine’s polling have been 
this embarrassingly misleading? The 
answer lay in the methodology that was 
used, particularly the inherently biased 
sampling of respondents whose names 
could be easily obtained from phone 
directories and automobile registration 
records, a group that was not represen- 
tative of contemporary U.S. voters 
(Squire, 1988). This kind of bias easily 
creeps into political polls, and careful 
measures are now being taken to avoid 
such pitfalls. 

In science, however, we sometimes 
forget that the methodologies we use 
can similarly skew what appear to be 
objective outcomes. In this issue, Steinert 
et al. (2015) provide a telling example of 
how a widely used analytical approach 
in cellular immunology has distorted the 
field’s concepts of immune surveillance 
by memory T cells. The authors demon- 
strate that the traditional approach relied 
on data extrapolation from apparently 
non-representative samples and the use 
of unreliable surrogate markers for func- 
tional definitions of cellular subsets. 

Immune challenges, such as infections 
or vaccination, result in the activation 
(also called “priming”) of naive T lympho- 
cytes in secondary lymphoid organs 
(SLOs). Some of the activated T cells 



differentiate into so-called memory cells, 
which have the capacity to persist for 
many years after the original challenge 
has been cleared. Importantly, memory 
cells provide enhanced protection against 
re-infection with the same pathogen. 
Memory T cells are usually classified into 
three distinct subsets based on each sub- 
set’s unique migratory behavior (Mueller 
et al., 2013; Sallusto et al., 1999). Central 
memory T cells (Tcm) circulate through 
blood and SLOs, including the lymph no- 
des, which collect lymph fluid from the 
body’s peripheral tissues. Effector mem- 
ory T cells (Tem) lack lymph node homing 
capacity; Tem are found in blood and 
spleen and were widely assumed to also 
survey non-lymphoid tissues. More 
recently, a third memory T cell population 
was identified: the tissue resident mem- 
ory T cells (Trm). Trm arise soon after 
priming from activated effector cells that 
seed peripheral tissues. Unlike Tem, which 
have been thought to visit such tissues 
transiently, Trm are largely sessile and 
do not circulate. Recent studies revealed 
that, at least in some settings, Trm are 
more effective at protecting non- 
lymphoid tissues from pathogens than 
the migratory Tqm and Tem (Mackay 
et al., 2012). This posed an apparent 
conundrum because Trm were believed 
to be sparse and vastly outnumbered by 
their neighboring parenchymal cells. 
Since T cells must directly touch every in- 
fected cell that they are meant to protect, 
how could the rare Trm be so effective at 
protecting the abundant somatic cells 
from invading pathogens? 

An early glimpse of the overall distribu- 
tion of the memory T cell repertoire in 



immunized mice was provided in 2001 
by two classical studies that showed 
that most memory cells reside in periph- 
eral tissues and not in SLOs (Masopust 
et al., 2001; Reinhardt et al., 2001). One 
of these studies tracked OD4 memory 
cells by immunohistochemical analysis 
of whole-body sections of immunized 
mice (Reinhardt et al., 2001), a tour-de- 
force strategy that yields unbiased re- 
sults but is technically highly demanding. 
Thus, more recent studies in the field 
have resorted to quantifying memory 
T cells in single-cell suspensions of tis- 
sues that were freshly harvested from 
immunized mice (Figure 1). To distin- 
guish between the different memory cell 
subsets, researchers stain the recovered 
T cells with antibodies to lymph node 
homing receptors (expressed on Tcm, 
not Tem or Trm) and to two surface 
markers, CD69 and GDI 03, which were 
thought to be diagnostic for Trm. Several 
studies have distinguished between 
extra- and intravascular memory cells 
by Intravenously Injecting an antibody to 
a common T cell surface moiety (e.g., 
CD45) coupled to a large fluorophore, 
such as phycoerythrin, a few minutes 
prior to sacrificing the animal. The in- 
jected antibody remains confined to the 
vessel lumen during this brief time inter- 
val, so it stains selectively the intravas- 
cular subset (Anderson et al., 2014). 
The extravascular T cells, which remain 
unstained, are composed of non-migra- 
tory Trm and additional memory cells 
that access peripheral tissues sporadi- 
cally from the blood and eventually 
depart via the draining lymphatics 
(Mackay et al., 1988). The latter have 
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Figure 1. A Comparison of Analytical Methods to Quantify Memory T Cells in Immunized 
Mice 

Colored spheres represent memory T cells that are non-randomly dispersed throughout the body. 
Different colors symbolize different subsets of memory T cells (only two subsets are shown for simplicity). 

(A) In the most common approach in the field, a tissue sample is enzymatically digested and mechanically 
dissociated to generate a single-cell suspension, while indigestible tissue stroma is discarded. In this 
approach, T cell isolation is often incomplete, isolation efficiency can vary between T cell subsets, and 
information regarding the spatial localization of the T cells within the tissue and body is not preserved. 

(B) Tissue samples are sectioned and analyzed by immunostaining and quantitative microscopy. Data 



long been assumed to be recruited from 
the Tem subset, although experimental 
evidence has largely been lacking. 

These standard procedures for mem- 
ory cell isolation have been relying on 
two assumptions: (1) T cell isolation from 
tissue-derived cell suspensions is effi- 
cient and yields every memory subset 
without bias, and (2) the presence and 
identity of Trm is faithfully reported by 
CD69 and/or CD103 expression com- 
bined with lack of intravascular staining. 
In this issue, Steinert et al. test both 
assumptions by comparing the frequency 
and phenotype of each memory subset 
recovered from traditional tissue sus- 
pensions with results obtained using 
exacting quantitative microscopy of 
immunostained tissue sections (Figure 1). 
The results are unexpected. The number 
of Trm that are found in sections of 
some peripheral tissues, such as the 
female reproductive tract (FRT), is much 
larger (by as much as 60-fold) than 
the number of Trm that can be recov- 
ered from single-cell preparations of the 
same tissues. This discrepancy reflects 
a dramatic loss of T cells during tissue 
processing, whereby many cells are pre- 
sumably either killed or discarded with 
indigestible tissue stroma. T cell loss 
disproportionately affects the recovery 
of Trm, resulting in over-representation 
of other memory subsets, particularly 
those in the intravascular compartment. 
Furthermore, when the two analytical 
techniques are applied to other tissues, 
such as spleen and lymph nodes, both 
approaches yield comparable numbers 
of memory cells. These findings imply 
that the standard model of peripheral 
T cell memory, which has been largely 
based on analyses of tissue suspensions, 
not only underestimates the overall size of 
the memory pool, but also is based on 
a severely skewed perception of sub- 
set abundance both between different 



from the analyzed region/tissue is extrapolated to 
the whole organ and even the whole mouse. 
Information regarding the density and spatiai 
distribution of T cell subsets within the analyzed 
sample is well conserved, but results may not 
necessarily be representative of the whole mouse. 
(C) Analysis of whole-body sections by microscopy 
can provide information regarding the spatial 
distribution of T cell subsets within an entire 
animal; however, the approach is technically very 
demanding. 
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anatomic regions and within any given 
tissue. 

Steinert et ai. aiso interrogate the 
second assumption: that Trm faithfuiiy 
express CD69 and/or CD1 03 and are not 
accessibie to intravascuiar antibody. Us- 
ing parabiotic pairs of congenic mice, 
which were surgicaiiy joined to estabiish 
a shared biood circulation, the authors 
discover that a sizeable fraction of Trm 
express neither CD69 nor CD103, and 
some Trm, especially in the kidney and 
liver, actually appear to reside within the 
intravascular space. 

These findings have implications for 
how immunologists think about T cell 
surveillance of tissues, particularly with 
regard to Trm. For example, in the FRT, 
isolation-based methods had estimated 
that there is one Trm for every ~20,000 
nucleated cells, while tissue microscopy 
performed by Steinert et al. reveals that 
there is one Trm for every ~300 nucleated 
cells. Assuming that Trm within the FRT 
scan cells at a similar rate to those in the 
skin (Ariotti et al., 2012), isolation-based 
methods project that Trm would require 



~1 month to scan every cell in the FRT. 
In contrast, the tissue microscopy data 
imply that Trm scan the FRT in its entirety 
within ~12 hr, an estimate that is much 
more consistent with the reported effec- 
tiveness of Trm to protect non-lymphoid 
tissues (Mackay et al., 2012). 

Steinert and colleagues thus provide a 
much-needed reality check for immunolo- 
gists. Their findings will have to be taken 
into account when evaluating immune 
responses to vaccines and pathogens, 
and it will be important to determine their 
impact on our understanding of allergic 
and autoimmune diseases, as well as im- 
muno-oncology. 

Even though 80 years have passed 
since the Literary Digest fiasco, this study 
provides a stern reminder that sample 
bias is not a fiction of the past but remains 
to this day a fact to be reckoned with— by 
scientists and voters alike. 
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Cancer is known for opportunistically utilizing resources from its surroundings for its own growth 
and survival. In this issue of Cell, Venkatesh et al. demonstrate that this also occurs in the brain, 
identifying neuronal activity-induced secretion of neuroligin-3 as a novel mechanism promoting 
glioma proliferation. 



Cancer is notorious for hijacking normal 
biological processes to promote tumor 
cell survival, migration, and proliferation. 
Cancer cells release angiogenic factors 
that promote blood vessel formation to 
support their own survival and upregulate 
molecules normally expressed by healthy 
cells to evade immune detection. In their 
recent study, Venkatesh et al. (2015) 
reveal that cancer cells also take advan- 
tage of neuronal activity, the most essen- 



tial aspect of brain function, in order to 
proliferate. The authors demonstrate that 
optogenetic stimulation of neurons can 
promote the growth of human high-grade 
gliomas (HGGs) by inducing the secretion 
of mitogenic factors. 

This study was initiated following the 
discovery that neuronal activity stimulates 
the proliferation of oligodendrocyte pre- 
cursor cells (OPCs) and neuronal precur- 
sor cells (NPCs) in vivo (Gibson et al., 



2014), cells that can give rise to gliomas 
(Cuddapah et al., 2014). Both studies uti- 
lized optogenetic strategies to increase 
neuronal activity by stimulating channelr- 
hodopsin-expressing neurons with blue 
light (Figure 1A). This approach enables 
the activation of subsets of neurons in 
defined circuits in a physiological manner 
and allows for comparisons between 
different circuits or regions from within 
the same brain. Importantly, this method 
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Figure 1. Optogenetic Techniques Reveal 
that Activity-Induced Secretion of Neuro- 
ligin-3 Promotes Glioma Growth 

(A) In vivo optogenetic stimulation of Thy1::ChR2 
premotor cortex promotes the proliferation of 
xenografted glioblastoma cells. 

(B) In vitro optogenetic stimulation of Thyt ::ChR2 
cortical slices leads to activity-regulated secretion 
of factors into the media. 

(C) Conditioned medium from stimulated cortical 
slices induces growth of patient-derived glioma 
cells in vitro. Venkatesh et al. identify secreted 
neuroligin-3 as their primary candidate mitogen 
and propose a downstream signaling pathway 
involving PI3K and mTOR. 

can be used to stimulate the brains of 
awake, behaving animals. 

Venkatesh et al. put this technique to use 
in their orthotopic xenograft model of pedi- 
atric HGG. To create this model, the au- 
thors xenografted cells cultured from a bi- 
opsy of frontal cortex glioblastoma from a 
1 5-year-old patient into the premotor cor- 
tex of immunodeficient mice that had 
been crossed to the Thy1::ChR2 line, 
which would allow for activation of neural 
tissue surrounding the xenografted cells. 
Just as in non-pathological experiments 



with OPCs and NPCs, optogenetic stimu- 
lation of neuronal activity using blue light 
induced proliferation of xenografted 
pediatric HGG cells. A single stimulation 
was sufficient to induce proliferation; 
however, repetitive stimulation over the 
course of a week further increased tumor 
cell burden. 

The authors next moved to an in vitro 
system to investigate the mechanism 
underlying neuronal activity-induced 
glioma proliferation (Figure 1B). After 
determining that conditioned medium 
collected from optogenetically stimulated 
Thy1::ChR2 cortical slices could induce 
the proliferation of a variety of different 
patient-derived HGG cell cultures 
(Figure 1C), Venkatesh et al. sought to 
identify the secreted signal responsible. 
Glioma cells express ion channels and 
neurotransmitter receptors and are sensi- 
tive to calcium, and, therefore, could 
proliferate in response to a variety of 
secreted signals (Cuddapah et al., 
2014). Using mass spectrometry, the au- 
thors identified secreted neuroligin-3 in 
the cortical slice-conditioned medium as 
their primary candidate mitogen and 
confirmed its ability to induce the prolifer- 
ation of multiple types of HGG using a 
recombinant protein. Importantly, the 
neuroligin-3 found in the conditioned me- 
dium contained only the ectodomain, 
suggesting that it is cleaved in a similar 
manner to known family member neuroli- 
gin-1 (Peixoto et al., 2012; Suzuki et al., 
2012). 

To understand how neuroligin-3 could 
exert this mitogenic effect, the authors 
performed RNA sequencing followed by 
western blot analysis on cultured glioma 
cells that had been treated with either 
light-exposed WT or Thyl ::ChR2-condi- 
tioned medium. They determined that 
neuronal activity-regulated secretion of 
neuroligin-3 promoted glioma cell prolif- 
eration through activation of the PI3K- 
mTOR pathway (Figure 1C). Interestingly, 
this pathway activated both transcription 
and translation of neuroligin-3 in glioma 
cells, suggesting a feedforward signaling 
loop. Increased neuroligin-3 expression 
by tumor cells may indeed be pathogenic, 
as the authors found an inverse rela- 
tionship between adult glioblastoma 
neuroligin-3 mRNA expression and pa- 
tient survival upon analyzing data from 
The Cancer Genome Atlas. On average. 



patients categorized as having high levels 
of glioblastoma neuroligin-3 expression 
had a lifespan that was 5 months shorter 
than that of patients with low expression 
of neuroligin-3. This effect was specific, 
as there was no association between 
expression of neuroligin-2, which does 
not induce glioma cell proliferation 
in vitro, and patient survival. 

The finding that neuronal activity pro- 
motes glioma proliferation raises a num- 
ber of interesting questions. Previous 
studies have found that cancer cells 
secrete glutamate, which may stimulate 
their own proliferation, and that glutamate 
secretion may also be linked to the epi- 
lepsy developed by many glioma patients 
(Buckingham et al., 2011). Given this 
new link between neuronal activity and 
glioma growth, one question that arises 
is whether tumor-associated epilepsy 
serves as another type of feedforward 
mechanism to support further glioma pro- 
liferation. Additionally, this link may also 
shed light on studies that demonstrate 
an increased likelihood of brain tumor 
development in patients who have been 
treated for epilepsy, which is not very 
well understood (Khan et al., 2011). 

The discovery of neuroligin-3 as a po- 
tential mitogen is also unexpected, given 
its role as a postsynaptic adhesion mole- 
cule required for normal synaptic function 
and its implication as a disease gene in 
autism (Sudhof, 2008). This study sug- 
gests that neuroligin-3 may play other 
roles in non-neuronal cells and that 
secreted neuroligin-3 may regulate its 
own transcription. Additional work is 
necessary to understand the mechanism 
outlined in this study, including the cellular 
origin of secreted neuroligin-3, the 
activity-dependent neurolign-3 cleavage 
mechanism, the recruitment of down- 
stream PI3K, and the function of tumor- 
derived neuroligin-3. Some insight into 
neuroligin-3 cleavage may be gleaned 
from studies that have examined neuroli- 
gin-1, which has been shown to exhibit 
activity-dependent cleavage and secre- 
tion of its ectodomain (Peixoto et al., 
2012; Suzuki et al., 2012). These findings 
also highlight the need to investigate the 
role of secreted neuroligin-3 in the healthy 
brain and whether the feedforward 
pathway is utilized for growth of healthy 
OPCs and NPCs or only arises in glioma 
cells. 
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Venkatesh et al. provide invaluable 
insight into HGG, revealing not only a 
greater mechanistic understanding of 
the regulation of glioma growth, but 
also a potential therapeutic target in 
neuroligin-3. Their observations that 
neuronal activity promotes the prolifera- 
tion of multiple glioma types and that 
neuroligin-3 is mutated in a variety of 
different types of cancers, combined 
with recent studies implicating auto- 
nomic innervation with cancer progres- 
sion in other systems (Magnon et al., 
2013; Zhao et al., 2014), suggest that 
this mechanism may be broadly appli- 
cable to many cancers. 
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Cone photoreceptors, responsible for high-resolution and color vision, progressively degenerate 
following the death of rod photoreceptors in the blinding disease retinitis pigmentosa. Ait-Ali 
et al. describe a molecular mechanism by which RdCVF, a factor normally released by rods, con- 
trols glucose entry into cones, enhancing their survival. 



The retina is a highly sophisticated bioiog- 
icai computer that captures an image with 
its photoreceptors and extracts different 
visuai features to describe the visuai 
scene to higher brain centers in simpie 
and compact terms. Aithough photore- 
ceptors, the rods and cones, are only 
two out of the sixty retinai ceii types, 
they are exceptionaiiy important: ali 
image-forming vision depends on their 
proper function. Despite the fact that 
rods outnumber cones 20 to 1, human 
vision is mostiy based on cones. Rods 
are distributed at the periphery of the 
retina and are the photosensors for iow 
iight leveis. Cones are concentrated in 
the center of the retina and work at higher 
iight ieveis. Since cones are necessary for 
the high-resoiution color vision that en- 
abies us to read, recognize faces, and en- 
joy the coiorfui worid, in the modern worid 



we surround ourseives with enough iight 
to turn on the cones. Most of us spend iit- 
tie time in conditions where photons are 
scarce and, therefore, our dependence 
on rod function is minor. A study pre- 
sented in this issue of Cell offers key 
insight into the interdependence of rods 
and cones, and how it is disrupted in the 
genetic disorder retinitis pigmentosa 
(ATt-Aiietai.,2015) 

The genes invoived in retinitis pigmen- 
tosa are primariiy expressed only in rods 
and are important for their function (Har- 
tong et ai., 2006). if humans reiy mostiy 
on cone vision, why is this disease so se- 
vere? The reason stems from the fact that 
rods and cones are dependent on each 
other. When rods are dysfunctionai but 
aiive, as in another genetic disease caiied 
stationary night biindness, cones are 
functionai. Indeed, patients with station- 



ary night blindness are capabie of iiving 
an aimost normai iife. However, when 
rods die, as happens in retinitis pigmen- 
tosa, cones sense this ioss and react to 
it. This reaction is devastating. First, 
cones iose their outer segments, which 
serve as light detectors, causing patients 
to become biind. Second, on a ionger 
timescaie, the other parts of the cones 
progressiveiy degenerate. 

Due to the importance of cones for hu- 
man vision, and their dependence on 
rods, two fundamentai questions in reti- 
nitis pigmentosa research are why and 
how do cones react to rod death and 
how can we prevent cones from degen- 
erating?. There have been severai im- 
portant insights in recent years. One of 
these insights, originating in Jose-Aiain 
Sahei’s iaboratory, came from the iogic 
that if rods are necessary for cone 
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Figure 1. Rods Regulate Glucose Entry into Cones 

In normal retinas, rod photoreceptors secrete rod-derived cone viability factor 
(RdCVF), which is necessary for cone photoreceptor survivai. RdCVF binds to 
Basigin-1, which through the glucose transporter GLUT1, regulates glucose 
uptake by cones. When rods are lost, the resulting lack of RdCVF leads to cone 
starvation, which in turn leads to cone degeneration. 



survival, rods may release a 
factor that enhances cone 
survival (Mohand-Said et al., 

1998). Indeed, such a 
molecule, named rod-derived 
cone viability factor (RdCVF) 
has been identified by Thierry 
Leveillard and Jose-Alain Sa- 
hel (Leveillard et al., 2004). It 
has been shown that, after 
rods die, the resulting loss 
of RdCVF production contrib- 
utes to cone degeneration, 
and that externally supplied 
RdCVF slows down this pro- 
cess (Byrne et al., 2015; Lev- 
eillard and Sahel, 2010). 

However, the RdCVF recep- 
tor in cones has been un- 
known, and the mode of ac- 
tion for protecting cones 
remained unclear. 

The present study by the 
Leveillard group (Ait-Ali et al., 

2015) identify an RdCVF re- 
ceptor, Basigin-1, and pro- 
pose a mechanism, namely 
an increase in glucose trans- 
port via GLUT1 and a con- 
comitant increase in aerobic 
glycolysis, that could be 
responsible for the protection 
of cones (Figure 1). The au- 
thors identify and verify Basigin-1 as the re- 
ceptor of RdCVF for its trophic function in 
cones using numerous experimental ap- 
proaches both in vitro and in vivo. 
After identifying the receptor, Ait-Ali et al. 
search for the mechanism leading to 
enhanced cone survival. Using co-immu- 
noprecipitation followed by mass spec- 
trometry and fluorescence resonance 
energy transfer assay, they find a glucose 
transporter, GLUT1, which interacts with 
Basigin-1. Both Basigin-1 and GLUT1 are 
expressed in photoreceptor inner seg- 
ments and are essential for increased 
cone survival mediated by ectopic RdCVF 
administration. ATt-Ali et al. point out that 
cones are highly sensitive to glucose 
deprivation, suggesting that a glucose 
uptake-related pathway may underlie 
the ability of RdCVF to preserve 
cones. Consistently, using a non- 
metabolized glucose analog, the authors 
showed that exposure to RdCVF 
increased glucose entry into cones. Deple- 
tion of Basigin-1 and GLUT1 significantly 



impairs RdCVF-mediated glucose uptake. 
How does glucose supply improve cone 
survival? Ai't-Ali et al. observe that cones 
exposed to RdCVF have increased intra- 
cellular ATP concentrations and propose 
that ATP is produced in an unusual form 
of aerobic glycolysis, in which glucose is 
converted to lactate in the presence of ox- 
ygen. This metabolic process requires 
lactate dehydrogenase activity, and its 
inhibition abolishes RdCVF-mediated 
cone survival. 

It has recently been shown that activa- 
tion of mTORCI increases cone survival 
partly by increasing glucose uptake (Ven- 
katesh et al., 2015), suggesting that 
accelerating glucose entry into the cell is 
a convergence point for different path- 
ways, such as RdCVF and mTOR, which 
protect cones. Thus, starvation appears 
to be a major contributor to cone degen- 
eration in retinitis pigmentosa (Punzo 
et al., 2009), and feeding cones emerges 
as a central theme to assist in protecting 
them. 



One of the most important 
implications of the identifica- 
tion of the RdCVF receptor 
Basigin-1 and its binding 
partner GLUT1 is the poten- 
tial for developing small mol- 
ecules that could activate 
them and, as a conse- 
quence, slow down cone 
degeneration in patients. 
One may wonder why re- 
searchers are focused on 
protecting cones, and not 
on preventing the death of 
rods? There are a number of 
reasons. Firsf, since lack of 
function in rods causes few 
symptoms, patients often 
visit ophthalmologists when 
cones start to be affected. 
By this time, however, many 
of the rods have already de- 
generated. Second, rods 
should start to be protected 
before the disease starts. 
However, the onset of the 
disease, even if the affected 
members of a family can be 
determined early, is often 
not tractable, complicating 
the design of clinical trials. 
Despite these problems, 
promising new ways of pro- 
tecting both rods and cones are 
emerging (Byrne et al., 2015). 

In summary, together with exciting 
new gene therapy approaches to impact 
oxidative stress (Xiong et al., 2015), his- 
tone deacetylases (Chen and Cepko, 
2009), and RdCVF (Byrne et al., 2015; 
Leveillard and Sahel, 2010), small mole- 
cules targeting Basigin-1 or GLUT1 may 
provide ways of slowing down a devas- 
tating cause of blindness. 
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Fertilization of both egg and central cell is a major distinguishing feature of flowering plants. Now, 
Maruyama et al. report a third cell fusion event between the persistent synergid and the fertilized 
central cell shortly after double fertilization in Arabidopsis. This causes rapid dilution of pollen 
tube attractant(s), preventing polytubey. 



Almost 120 years ago, Sergei Gavrilovich 
Navashin (1898) and Leon Guignard 
(1899) described independently for the 
first time that two fertilization events occur 
in lily, a major model plant at that time. 
The universality of this observation was 
confirmed in numerous flowering plant 
species (angiosperms) and is now widely 
considered as a major feature distinguish- 
ing angiosperms from all other organisms. 
During the double-fertilization event, one 
sperm cell fuses with the egg cell, forming 
the embryo, and a second sperm cell fer- 
tilizes the central cell, which develops into 
the endosperm. This sounds simple, but 
fertilization in angiosperms is a very com- 
plex process: the two genetically identical 
and immobile sperm cells are transported 
via the pollen tube over long distances 
(e.g., up to 30 cm in maize) through the 
maternal tissues of the flower in order to 
deliver them to the ovule. Many hurdles 
have to be taken before the pollen tube 
finally arrives at the embryo sac harboring 
the two female gametes, egg and central 
cell, as well as a number of accessory 
cells, including two synergids (Figure 1). 
The synergids are known as gland cells 
playing a leading role in pollen tube 
attraction and sperm release (for review, 
see Dresselhaus and Franklin-Tong, 
2013). In species like the model plant 



Arabidopsis, usually only one pollen tube 
arrives at the embryo sac and communi- 
cates with the synergids until the tube tip 
bursts simultaneously with the first syner- 
gid, termed receptive synergid. A block to 
polytubey (arrival of excess pollen tubes) 
is established soon after fertilization and 
minimizes the risk of polyspermy (fusion 
of a female gamete with multiple sperms). 
Flowever, plants are capable of attracting 
multiple pollen tubes— for example, when 
gamete fusion fails— to maximize repro- 
ductive success. In Arabidopsis, the sec- 
ond synergid, persistent synergid, was 
shown to be responsible for polytubey in 
the case of fertilization failure and con- 
tinues to attract pollen tubes until it de- 
generates (Beale et al., 2012; Kasahara 
et al., 2012). It was further indicated that 
successful double fertilization induces a 
block to polytubey and thus avoids the 
delivery of additional sperm cells to the 
embryo sac. But how is this block to poly- 
tubey established? Nature has an aston- 
ishingly simple solution for this problem, 
which is now reported in this issue of 
Cell by Maruyama et al. (201 5): the persis- 
tent synergid fuses with the huge fertilized 
central cell (about 20 times larger volume, 
which even quickly increases after fertil- 
ization), and thereby pollen tube attrac- 
tants are rapidly diluted. This peculiar 



phenomenon was named as synergid- 
endosperm fusion (SE fusion; Figure 1). 

Using various fluorescent markers to 
label the cytosol, mitochondria, and 
endoplasmic reticulum, Maruyama et al. 
show by time-lapse imaging the mixing 
of persistent synergid and endosperm 
cytoplasm about 5 hr after fertilization, 
when the fertilized central cell or primary 
endosperm nucleus starts to divide. 
They further show fusion of plasma 
membranes of both cells, which was 
never observed in unfertilized ovules. 
Even more important and significant 
are the experiments in which they inves- 
tigate the quick dilution of the pollen 
tube attractant AtLUREI (Takeuchi and 
Fligashiyama, 2012). AtLUREI signals 
quickly decrease in the degenerated 
receptive synergid after sperm release 
but remain high in the persistent synergid. 
A rapid decrease of AtLUREI signals 
was observed to coincide with the mea- 
surements of the dilution of cytoplasmic 
components. The attractant disappears 
almost completely within 36 min after 
initiation of SE fusion, a time point when 
the primary endosperm nucleus divides. 
The induction of SE fusion and thus rapid 
dilution of AtLUREI into the early devel- 
oping endosperm is sensed by fertilization 
success of the central cell, but not by 
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Figure 1. Three Cell Fusion Events Occur during Double Fertilization in Arabidopsis thaliana 

(Left) The pollen tube is attracted and guided to grow into the ovule by small cysteine-rich proteins (LUREs), which are secreted by two synergids. These are part 
of the embryo sac, comprising additionally the two female gametes, egg and central cell, and three antipodal cells. (Middle) After pollen tube burst, two immotile 
sperm cells are released into the receptive synergid that degenerates. Thereafter, one sperm cell fuses with the egg cell (1) and the second sperm with the central 
cell (2). (Right) Maruyama et al. now show that a third cell fusion takes place after successful fertilization between the persistent synergid and the endosperm, the 
large fertilized central cell (3). The cytoplasm of both cells are mixed, and thus the pollen tube attractants quickly diluted. Additionally, disintegration of the 
persistent synergid nucleus is induced, thereby establishing a block to the attraction of excess pollen tubes. 



the egg cell. However, the fertilized 
egg cell contributes independently to a 
block of polytubey as it induces rapid 
disintegration of the persistent synergid 
nucleus via an unknown ethylene 
response pathway and thereby addition- 
ally attenuates AtLUREI production. 
In conclusion, Maruyama et al. use 
cutting-edge microscopic imaging of 
the double-fertilization process to show 
the establishment of a block to polytubey 
by two independent mechanisms (SE 
fusion and induced synergid nucleus 
disintegration), thereby eliminating the 
persistent synergid and its function(s) 
in the model plant Arabidopsis. 

The timing of this block (-^5 hr after 
fertilization and ~10 hr after pollination) 
appears late but is sufficient in 
Arabidopsis, as the arrival of secondary 
pollen tubes was reported to occur 
~16 hr after pollination (Kasahara et al., 
2012). However, this observation indi- 
cates that additional mechanisms exist, 
such as the direct or induced release of 
repellents by the first leading pollen 
tube, that require degradation or removal 
until secondary pollen tubes are at- 
tracted. Moreover, it will now be impor- 
tant to determine the extent to which 
generalizations can be made. Absorption 
of the synergids by the developing endo- 
sperm was also reported, for example, in 



Capsella bursa-pastoris (Schulz and Jen- 
sen, 1 968), indicating that this mechanism 
exists in all Brassicaceae species. But is 
this finding also relevant for other plant 
families, such as the economically impor- 
tant Gramineae (grasses)? In grasses, 
multiple pollen tubes arrive almost simul- 
taneously in the vicinity of the embryo 
sac (Lausser et al., 2010); therefore, a 
polytubey block has to be established 
within seconds or minutes to repel excess 
pollen tubes. This quick reaction cannot 
be achieved by SE fusion or by synergid 
disintegration. Moreover, in plant species 
with more than two synergids, such 
as the extant most basal angiosperm 
Amborella trichopoda (Friedman and 
Ryerson, 2009), it remains to be inves- 
tigated whether persistent synergids 
are all eliminated by the same mecha- 
nism. Nevertheless, SE fusion may also 
exist in plant species lacking a block to 
polytubey to remove excess synergid 
cells— for example, to provide more 
space in the embryo sac for the devel- 
oping embryo. The elimination of cells 
is not novel, as it is a prerequisite in 
many tissues and organs during animal 
and plant development as well as 
during reproduction. However, the excite- 
ment about the present study is the 
observation that a highly active signaling 
cell is consumed by a much larger cell. 



thereby quickly reducing the amount 
of secreted signaling molecules and the 
terminating function(s) of the absorbed 
cell. It will now be interesting to find 
this connection in other cell fusions. 
In conclusion, this study has demon- 
strated once again how simple and unex- 
pected nature sometimes solves biolog- 
ical problems. 
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DNA N6-methyladenine (6mA) protects against restriction enzymes in bacteria. However, isolated 
reports have suggested additional activities and its presence in other organisms, such as unicellular 
eukaryotes. New data now find that 6mA may have a gene regulatory function in green alga, worm, 
and fly, suggesting m6A as a potential “epigenetic” mark. 



The Origins of Adenine Methylation 

Genetic constraints hamper the response of cells to the changing 
environment and represent a hurdle to adaptations that charac- 
terize living organisms. Thus, dynamic modifications that expand 
the genetic code beyond A, G, C, and T are necessary. Among the 
most studied, 5-methylcytosine (5mC) exerts a predominant role 
due to its important activities in mammals to establish the epige- 
netic setting and its relevance in human disorders, particularly 
cancer (Heyn and Esteller, 2012). 5mC has been named the fifth 
base of DNA, and only lately has a second modification in DNA, 
5-hydromethylcytosine (5hmC), emerged as a contender for 
human cells (Kohli and Zhang, 2013). Other derivatives, such as 
5-formylcytosine and 5-carboxylcytosine, are so far considered 
transitory byproducts of oxidative demethylation (Kohli and 
Zhang, 2013). However, this can be an anthropocentric view. 
N4-methylcytosine (4mC) is very common in bacteria but absent 
in mammals. There is an even more intriguing DNA modification: 
N6-methyladenine (6mA) (Figure 1A). 

6mA represents a dominant modification in bacteria, while 
5mC is absent in many prokaryotic genomes (Fang et al., 
201 2). In bacteria, 6mA was initially reported to be part of restric- 
tion-modification (R-M) systems— bacterial defense mecha- 
nisms against phages and plasmids that are able to distinguish 
between host and invader DNA (Arber and Dussoix, 1962). 
Specifically, the presence of 6mA in the host prevents the diges- 
tion of its genome by DNA methylation-sensitive restriction 
enzymes. In contrast, foreign unmethylated DNA lacks the pro- 
tection and is readily degraded when entering the cells. R-M sys- 
tem-positive strains are equipped with DNA methyl-transferase 
and endonuclease counterparts with common sequence recog- 
nition motifs. 

However, the fact that other methyl-transferases lack a 
restriction enzyme counterpart and that m6A is important 
for viability in specific bacterial strains suggests a defense-in- 
dependent function. Specifically, adenine methylation is estab- 
lished as a bacterial epigenetic mark. Exemplary, solitary 
adenine methylases, such as Dam in E. coli, are involved in 
DNA replication, wherein sister-strand synthesis can only be 



initiated in the presence of methylated adenine at replication 
origin (Wion and Casadesus, 2006). Dam-mediated methylation 
also regulates replication initiator factors. 

6mA guides the discrimination between original and newly 
synthesized DNA strand after replication. As de novo adenine 
methylation is delayed during the cell cycle, the newly synthe- 
sized strand is recognized by repair enzymes and the Dam motif 
enables endonuclease processing with subsequent repair pro- 
cesses (Wion and Casadesus, 2006). Adenine methylation has 
further functional implication in the cell cycle, repression of 
transposable elements, and gene regulatory processes (Fang 
et al., 2012). 6mA also reduces the stability of base pairings, 
hence favoring transcriptional initiation by lowering the energy 
to open DNA duplexes. Dam activity can be hindered by binding 
of competing proteins, resulting in the formation of non-methyl- 
ated sites. Strikingly, the protection from methylation is an in- 
herited state that, however, can be modified by environmental 
conditions (Wion and Casadesus, 2006). Thus, adenine methyl- 
ation displays similar characteristics in prokaryotes as cytosine 
methylation does in eukaryotes, further underscoring its impor- 
tance throughout generations. 

Adenine Methylation: An Evolutionary Conserved 
Mechanism 

Although some studies hypothesized the presence of 6mA 
in eukaryotic genomes decades ago, its implication in epigenetics 
in eukaryotes remains elusive (Ratel etal., 2006). Compared to the 
highly abundant 5mC in the eukaryotic kingdom, levels of 6mA 
were suggested to be minimal and thus only detectable by highly 
sensitive technologies. Nevertheless, several studies reported the 
presence of 6mA in eukaryotic genomes, particularly in ciliates, 
chlorophyte algae, and dinoflagellates (Achwal et al., 1 983; Gom- 
mers-Ampt and Borst, 1995; Ratel et al., 2006). In certain cases, 
6mA exists in substantial amounts, with 0.5%-10% of adenines 
being methylated. 

Sequence analysis predicted the presence of adenine methyl- 
transferases and demethylases in several eukaryotic organisms 
(Iyer et al., 201 1) (Figure 1 A). The presence of methyl-transferase 
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Figure 1. Processing and Detection of 
N6-Methyladenine 

(A) Adenine bases of DNA are modified by 
N6-methyladenine (6mA) methyl-transferases 
and 6mA demethylases. The modifying enzymes 
are conserved in all super-kingdoms of life, with 
putative activity also in Homo sapiens (TET1-3 
proteins have so far proven activities as 5mC 
oxidases). 

(B) Methyladenine is detectable by chromatog- 
raphy-based technologies, such as the ultra- 
high performance liquid chromatography-triple 
quadrupole mass spectrometry coupled with 
multiple-reaction monitoring (UHPLC-MRM-MS/ 
MS) method or sequencing approaches. For 
the specific quantification of methyladenine, next- 
generation sequencing (NGS)-based strategies 
are coupled with immunoprecipitation of 6mA 
(6mA-!Pseq) or restriction enzyme guidance 
(6mA-REseq). Direct quantification at base-pair 
resolution is enabled by third-generation seq- 
uencing methods, such as the single-molecule 
real-time (SMRT) technology, wherein variant 
enzyme kinetics identify modified DNA bases. 



had yet to be identified (Hattman et ai., 
1978). Using sequencing-based mapping 
strategies, Fu et ai. produce the first 
genome-wide reference map for methyia- 
denine in C. reinhardtii (Fu et ai., 2015). 
Moreover, the authors provide evidence 
for an epigenetic function in transcrip- 
tionai reguiation. After confirming abun- 
dant 6mA ieveis by highiy sensitive 
liquid-chromatography and mass-spec- 
trometry methodoiogies (Figure 1 B), they 
show that 6mA ieveis are stable and in- 
herited during muitipie repiication phases, 
immunoprecipitation-based sequencing 
strategies (Figure IB) identify sequence 
motifs susceptibie to undergo adenine 
methylation, which are different from the 
prokaryotic consensus sequences. Sub- 
sequentiy, restriction enzyme-guided re- 



orthoiogs within transposabie eiements ied to the hypothesis of a 
c/s-acting controi mechanism to secure host genome integrity. 
Consistentiy, such a mechanism was identified in E. coli, sug- 
gesting a conserved function of 6mA as safeguard of the genome 
(Roberts et ai., 1985). 

Now, three studies in this issue of Cell report the presence of 
6mA in three different eukaryotic genomes— Chlamydomonas 
reinhardtii, Caenorhabditis elegans, and Drosophila mela- 
nogasfer— with putative epigenetic function (Zhang et ai., 
2015; Greer et ai., 2015; Fu et ai., 2015). The authors present ev- 
idence for spatiotemporal-reguiated 6mA modifications during 
development. Moreover, 6mA is associated to gene reguiatory 
events. 

The green alga C. reinhardtii has long been reported to harbor 



sequencing produces a 6mA reference 
methylome of C. reinhardtii at base-pair 
resoiution (Figure IB). Intriguingiy, aithough the methyl-trans- 
ferase consensus sequence is equaily distributed in the genome, 
6mA is highiy enriched at gene promoters but depieted at the tran- 
scription start sites. Consistently, 6mA profiles reveal periodic 
patterns of 1 30-1 40 bp distances and hence a potential associa- 
tion to nucieosome positioning at promoter regions. The presence 
of 6mA at gene promoters is positiveiy correiated with increased 
transcriptionai activity. 

Whiie adenine methyiation has been previousiy described 
in C. reinhardtii, its presence in 6mA C. elegans has not been re- 
ported despite the presence of putatively active methyi-transfer- 
ases in the worm genome. Greer et ai. now report 6mA to be 
present in C. elegans and functionaiiy invoived in epigenetic 
transgenerationai inheritance (Greer et al., 2015). in C. elegans. 



substantiai levels of 6mA, but its spatial distribution and function mutants iacking histone demethyiase spr-5, responsibie for 
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dimethylation of the histone H3 at lysine 4, represent a paradigm 
of inheritance. Although no phenotype is detectable in early 
generations, the mutant worms become progressively infertile 
in later generations, accompanied by increasing histone H3 
methylation levels. Surprisingly, Greer et al. now describe that 
spr-5 mutants reveal elevated levels of 6mA, accumulating during 
generations. 6mA in C. elegans is shown to be added by the newly 
identified DNA N6-adenine methyl-transferase 1 (DAMT-1) and 
dynamically removed by the N6-methyladenine demethylase 1 
(NMAD-1). Strikingly, mutations in NMAD-1 lead to accelerated 
accumulation of 6mA and, moreover, speed up the sterility 
phenotype in nmad-1 and spr-5 double-knockout worms. 

Overall, 6mA in C. elegans is rather low in wild-type animals 
(0.025%) but is increased 10-fold in spr-5 mufant animals. If is 
noteworthy that, unlike in flies (see below), adenine methylation 
in C. elegans is ubiquitously present in all cell types. Technically, 
6mA is determined by different technologies, ranging from global 
to base-pair resolution profiles using single-molecule real-time 
(SMRT) sequencing (Figure 1 B). Particularly, the latter approach 
leads to the identification of specific sequence motifs, suggest- 
ing a locally regulated deposition of 6mA. However, its functional 
role remains elusive. Future functional genomics approaches, 
including a systematic integration of transcriptional profiles, 
are needed. 

The absence of conclusive evidence for cytosine or adenine 
methylation in D. melanogaster has led to the hypothesis that 
gene regulation takes place without DNA modifications. How- 
ever, as 6mA is present in eukaryotes at very low levels, Zhang 
et al. speculate that an impaired function of the putative DNA de- 
methylase DMAD (DNA 6mA demethylase) leads to detectable 
6mA InD. melanogaster {Zhang et al., 2015). Indeed, using highly 
sensitive methods (Figure IB), the authors identify adenine 
methylation, predominantly in very early developmental stages 
of the fly embryos (0.07%), but also in somatic cell types. 
The late-embryo extracts also exhibit elevated demethylating 
activity compared with early stages. 

Demethylation dynamics could be associated with the TET- 
like protein DMAD, which is dynamically regulated during devel- 
opment. Moreover, DMAD modifies 6mA levels in vitro and 
in vivo, and altered demethylase activity leads to increased em- 
bryo lethality. 6mA is also detectable in somatic tissue, particu- 
larly in ovary and brain cells. Here, 6mA is restricted to certain 
cell types, being highly abundant in germarium cells while losing 
intensities during germ cell differentiation. In line with these 
results, DMAD levels increase during egg differentiation, and 
DMAD mutants present elevated 6mA levels in their ovaries, 
accompanied by a higher number of undifferentiated cells. 
Furthermore, high levels of DMAD in brain suggest an antago- 
nistic function in methyl-transferase activities and a dominant 
suppression of 6mA levels in neurons. 6mA is determined to be 
enriched in transposon gene bodies, with a putative function in 
transcriptional activation during early embryonic stages and in 
undifferentiated cell types. 

From the current 6mA knowledge, C. elegans and 
D. melanogaster do not present methylcytosine in their ge- 
nomes. Although the existence of 5mC in Drosophila was under 
controversial discussion for years, recent studies using whole- 
genome bisulfite sequencing mostly excluded the presence of 



5mC in D. melanogaster DNA sequence (Raddatz et al., 2013). 
Hence, the studies by Greer et al. and Zhang et al. suggest 
6mA as the unique DNA methylation modification and potentially 
functional epigenetic mark in C. elegans and D. melanogaster, 
respectively. Although the global levels of 6mA are rather low, 
its local enrichment and sequence specificity point to regulated 
processing throughout development and differentiation. Future 
studies need to further establish its role as epigenetic mark 
and its function in gene regulation. 

However, 6mA and 5mC have been described to co-exist 
in the C. reinhardtii genome. Consistently, methyl-transferases 
and demethylases are conserved in the green alga (Iyer et al., 
2011) (Figure 1A). Now, base-pair resolution landscapes of 
both DNA modifications in C. reinhardtii reveal a likely com- 
plementary function of 6mA and 5mC, indicated by their spatial 
separation in the genome (Fu et al., 201 5). While 5mC is enriched 
at the gene bodies of lowly expressed transcripts, 6mA accumu- 
lates at the promoter region of highly active genes. It is remark- 
able that 5mC in Chlamydomonas exists at lower levels than 
observed in higher eukaryotes and is not restricted to CpG motifs 
(Feng et al., 2010). Taken together, the evidence suggests 6mA 
to represent an active epigenetic mark in C. reinhardtii, while 
5mC is likely to be involved in processes downstream of tran- 
scriptional initiation. 

Intriguingly, although cytosine methylation represents by far 
the dominant DNA modification in Homo sapiens, the machinery 
to modify adenine nucleotides is conserved during evolution. 
In this regard, the methyl-transferase-like 4 (METTL4) is similar 
to DAMT-1 in C. elegans (Greer et al., 2015) (Figure 1A). More- 
over, active demethylases of the TET family proteins, such as 
DMAD in D. melanosgaster, exhibit specificity for mefhyl 
adenines and thus might also be implicated in 6mA dynamics 
in higher eukaryotes (lyeret al., 201 1). In this regard, early studies 
also reported 6mA in human tissue, specifically placenta (Achwal 
et al., 1983). However, the presence and function of the adenine 
code in mammals need to be confirmed by applying novel ultra- 
sensitive detection technologies (Figure 1 B). These technologies 
will play a key role in improving our understanding on the 
complexity of DNA modificafions in the biology of eukaryotic 
life and will be discussed below. 

The detection of 6mA in human placenta encourages specula- 
tions of a specialized function of adenine methylation in specific 
cell types. Taking into account the mutagenic nature of 5mC, 
continuously dividing cell types, such as adult stem cells, might 
have conserved an epigenetic mechanism that better supports 
the integrity of the DNA template. 6mA presents a potential alter- 
native to 5mC to avoid the accumulation of de novo mutations in 
the immortal DNA strand. In line, 6mA is determined to be highly 
abundant in early stages of development and undifferentiated 
reproductive tissue in D. melanogaster, supporting the hypothe- 
sis of an epigenetic mark with restricted function in pluripotent 
cell types (Zhang et al., 2015). 

Sensitive Detection of Adenine Methylation of DNA 

Many of the questions that we have now for 6mA remained open 
not so long ago for 5mC and 5hmC. For these two cases, the 
development of bisulfite sequencing and other genome-scale 
analyses has provided many of the requested answers. Though 
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the same user-friendly powerful technologies does not exist for 
6mA, there are already promising tools to entangle the presence 
and role of this enigmatic modification in eukaryotes (Figure 1 B). 
Let’s briefly summarize them. 

Ultra-High Performance Liquid Chromatography-Triple 
Quadrupole Mass Spectrometry 

This approach allows the sensitive detection of nucleotide mod- 
ifications, such as 5mC and 6mA, at very low abundance (Ito 
et al., 2011). Briefly, the digested DNA is separated by reverse- 
phase ultra-high performance liquid chromatography (UHPLC) 
coupled with mass spectrometry detection using tandem mass 
spectrometers (MS/MS). Following detection of specific nucleo- 
tide modifications, quantification is achieved using a standard 
curve that is simultaneously analyzed in the sample of interest. 
It is important to discard any potential contamination from Myco- 
plasma or bacterial DNA. 

6mA-lmmunoprecipitation Sequencing 
Immunoprecipitation coupled with next-generation sequencing 
was previously established for 5mC detection in mammalian 
genomes (Weber et al., 2005). 6mA-immunoprecipitatoin seq- 
uencing (6mA-IPseq) utilizes a specific antibody for methylade- 
nine to enrich modified fragments from the sequencing library. 
Following the alignment of sequencing reads to the reference 
genome, 6mA-modified regions present enriched mapping fre- 
quencies. 6mA-IPseq allows charting the spatial distribution of 
the epigenetic mark. Subsequent sequence enrichment analysis 
can also point to consensus recognition motifs for the adenine 
methyl-transferases. 

Restriction Enzyme-Based 6mA Sequencing 

Restriction enzyme-based 6mA sequencing (6mA-REseq) relies 
on the determination of consensus target sequences of adenine 
methylation, followed by the identification of restriction enzymes 
with respective recognition sites and sensitivity for the DNA 
modification (Fu et al., 2015). Technically, genomic DNA is frag- 
mented with a 6mA-sensitive enzyme, followed by random 
shearing of the template. It results in an enrichment of unmethy- 
lated (digested) sequence motifs at the ends of the sequencing 
reads. Conversely, methylated adenine prevents digestion and 
is enriched in inner fractions of the reads. Consequently, 6mA 
levels are readily inferred from the relative position of the restric- 
tion enzyme consensus sequence. 

Single-Molecule Real-Time Sequencing 
Initial genome-wide methyladenine maps at base-pair resolution 
were obtained in E. coli genomes using single-molecule real- 
time (SMRT) sequencing (Clark et al., 2012; Fang et al., 2012; 
Murray et al., 2012). SMRT, a third-generation sequencing 
technique, is based on the processing of fluorescence-labeled 
nucleotides by DNA polymerases. The fluorescence label is not 
incorporated in the de novo synthesized strand but is cleaved 
away during the process. Meanwhile, the label emits light that 
is captured in the nanophotonic visualization chamber. Fligh-fi- 
delity polymerases are capable of synthesizing long continuous 
strands at a high speed, allowing a fast sequencing process and 
high read lengths. Importantly, the incorporation of a modified 
nucleotide, such as 6mA, presents different kinetics compared 
with unmodified adenine, allowing the direct inference of the 
modification status of each base. 



Conclusions 

m6A is a covalent modification of DNA that exerts an essential 
role in bacteria, where it is associated with genome protection 
via R-M systems. Furthermore, formation of m6A plays roles 
in bacterial DNA replication, mismatch repair, and gene tran- 
scription. Its presence in the genomes of several eukaryotes 
reinforces the notion that m6A is widespread and suggests its 
still unknown activities. The accompanying articles in this issue 
of Cell describe a transcriptional regulatory role for m6A in 
Chlamydomonas, and its detection, although at low levels, in 
D. melanogaster and C. elegans indicates an expanded function 
for 6mA. The development of improved technologies to unam- 
biguously quantify and characterize 6mA in different biological 
contexts will be a necessary step in this exciting journey. 
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When transcription regulatory networks are compared among distantly related eukaryotes, a num- 
ber of striking similarities are observed: a larger-than-expected number of genes, extensive over- 
lapping connections, and an apparently high degree of functional redundancy. It is often assumed 
that the complexity of these networks represents optimized solutions, precisely sculpted by natural 
selection; their common features are often asserted to be adaptive. Here, we discuss support for an 
alternative hypothesis: the common structural features of transcription networks arise from evolu- 
tionary trajectories of “least resistance” — that is, the relative ease with which certain types of 
network structures are formed during their evolution. 



Introduction 

The complexity of cells continues to fascinate scientists. Two 
broad views are often advanced to account for such complexity. 
In one, it is assumed that any complexity must necessarily 
benefit the cell. Some cell and molecular biologists go even 
further and discuss how a particular mechanism was “designed” 
by evolution to be perfectly matched to its task. As with a ma- 
chine, it is assumed that every molecular nut and bolt must 
have a purpose. Because this view seems intuitive and relatively 
simple (after all, examples abound of animals, plants, and mi- 
crobes adapted to their environments), it is often invoked to 
explain any aspect of cell and molecular biology. A different 
view, the one we elaborate here, is embodied in Dobzhansky’s 
famous line, now a cliche, “nothing in biology makes sense 
except in the light of evolution.” According to this view, any ra- 
tionalization of a modern cellular mechanism depends critically 
on understanding its evolutionary history. We argue that this 
emphasis on evolutionary history is especially appropriate for 
analyzing transcription circuits and for rationalizing their struc- 
tures. This view has explanatory power in that it can readily ac- 
count for some of the more bewildering and counterintuitive 
features of modern transcription circuits; it also gives us insight 
into the best ways to describe and study such circuits. 

In this Perspective, we first review common features of tran- 
scription network structures— observed across diverse spe- 
cies— and argue that these similarities cannot be the result of 
descent from a single ancestral circuit possessing these charac- 
teristics. Next, we consider key biochemical and biophysical 
properties of transcription regulators and c/s-regulatory se- 
quences that make certain evolutionary pathways much more 
probable than others, in part because they circumvent fitness 
barriers. Finally, we argue that many aspects of transcription cir- 
cuits, particularly those that seem overly complex and counter- 
intuitive, can be understood as relatively crude products of 
high-probability evolutionary trajectories rather than as highly 
optimized, specific solutions. 

The arguments discussed in this perspective rely heavily on 
prior ideas advanced by evolutionary biologists, particularly 



those ideas concerning the role of non-adaptive mutations 
in generating complexity (Covello and Gray, 1993; Doolittle, 
2013; Force et al., 1999; Gray et al., 2010; Lukes et al., 2011; 
Lynch, 2007a, 2007b, 2014; Stoltzfus, 1999; Zuckerkandl, 
1997). Although sometimes dismissed as unimportant (or unin- 
teresting), non-adaptive mutations can have a profound role in 
generating evolutionary novelty. Of particular importance is the 
idea, sometimes called “constructive neutral evolution,” that 
changes that arise neutrally can open up new evolutionary path- 
ways; in some cases, changes that arose non-adaptively can 
become essential for function if they are incorporated into 
subsequent layers of evolutionary change. Through this 
sequence of events, molecular and organismal complexity can 
be increased through non-adaptive mutations. As we discuss, 
the biochemical and biophysical properties of transcription 
network components support the idea that their evolutionary 
trajectories— which depend on mutation, selection, and genetic 
drift— lead to specific types of structures. Because their compo- 
nents are highly conserved across eukaryotes, we argue that it is 
inevitable that networks across a wide variety of species tend to 
converge on similar structures. We propose that these common 
structures are not likely to represent optimized solutions but are, 
in a sense, “default” evolutionary products. 

Depictions of Transcription Networks 

For the most part, genome-wide studies of transcriptional 
network structures have been largely descriptive, often culmi- 
nating in large “hairball” diagrams such as those depicted in 
Figure 1 . Their complexity has made it difficult to formulate sim- 
ple conclusions regarding the logic or outputs of these networks, 
particularly since quantitative parameters and dynamic mea- 
surements are typically lacking. 

Although there are many components of gene expression net- 
works, we will focus here on only two key elements, transcription 
regulators and c/s-regulatory sequences. We define transcrip- 
tion regulators as sequence-specific DNA-binding proteins that 
control the transcription of specific genes by binding to c/s- 
regulatory sequences, short (typically 6-15 nucleotides) DNA 
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Figure 1. Typical Depictions of Transcription Regulatory Networks 

(A and B) (A) The C. albicans biofilm network (Nobile et al., 2012) and (B) the M. musculus embryonic stem cell network (Kim et al., 2008) are depicted as graphs 
where balls represent genes and lines represent the binding of transcription regulators to intergenic regions. Master transcription regulators (defined in the text) 
are shown as large balls, and “target genes” are shown as small balls. For the stem cell network, only the six most heavily connected transcription regulators are 
shown. 

(C and D) Close-up of the core of each network, showing only the binding connections between the master transcription regulators. Directionality of the 
connection is indicated by arrows. Note that the arrows refer only to binding connections and do not imply that the connection activates the recipient gene. (C) 
C. albicans biofilm, (D) mouse stem cell networks. 

(E) The degree of connectivity for nodes in the two networks. The two biological networks show a larger proportion of nodes with high connectivity than would be 
found in a random network (Lee et al., 2002). 



sequences. It is the distribution of these c/s-regulatory se- 
quences across the genome that largely specifies the time, 
place, and rate of each gene’s transcription; this Information is 
“read” by transcription regulators, whose binding to DNA spec- 
ifies, often through a complex series of downstream steps, the 
rate of transcription of the gene. Although in many eukaryotic 
species, c/s-regulatory sequences are typically located within 
several thousand nucleotide pairs of the genes they control. 
In plants and animals, they can be spread out over hundreds of 
thousands of nucleotide pairs. Nearly all eukaryotic genes are 
directly controlled by more than one transcription regulator. 



and most genes respond to dozens of regulators, specified by 
the Identity and arrangement of their c/s-regulatory sequences. 
We also know, from decades of “promoter bashing” experi- 
ments, that c/s-regulatory sequences can be moved from one 
gene to another (and from one species to another) and still 
retain much of their specificity to direct transcription. Finally, 
transcription regulators typically bind cooperatively to DNA, a 
fundamental property that, as we shall discuss, has important 
implications for network evolution. 

Many additional proteins besides transcription regulators are 
needed to transcribe a gene (for example, RNA polymerase 
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Table 1. Metrics Comparing C. albicans Biofilm and Mouse 
Embryonic Stem Cell Networks 




Biofilm 


mESC 


Master transcription regulators 


6 


6 


Connections 


2018 


7234 


Target genes 


1037 


3968 


Fraction of genome in network 


0.17 


0.21 


Binding feed-forward loops 


3145 


6886 


Non-functional binding events 


1207 


unknown 



Connections were determined by whoie-genome chromatin immunopre- 
cipitation and the table vaiues are simpiy totai counts without regard for 
the number of significant figures. As such, they shouid be regarded as 
approximate, particularly since there is no evidence that either circuit is 
completeiy described. “Non-functionai binding” was defined as genes 
whose expression does not change when a direct reguiator is deieted 
from the genome. 



and chromatin remodeling complexes), but the specification of 
which genes are transcribed In which tissues Is determined by 
direct binding connections between transcription regulators 
and genes (or more precisely, the c/s-regulatory sequences of 
that gene). This Information Is summarized In diagrams such as 
those In Figure 1 . 

If a given transcription regulator occupies the c/s-regulatory 
sequences associated with a gene in vivo (as determined, for 
example, by a chromatin Immunoprecipitation experiment), we 
will refer to that gene as a target gene of the transcription regu- 
lator. We realize that this convention does not require that the 
binding of the regulator to DNA be proven to be functional in 
the organism. There are three reasons for nonetheless Including 
these connections in diagrams such as those in Figure 1 . (1) The 
“function” of a given connection has been demonstrated in only 
a small number of cases; for the great majority of reliable binding 
data, no direct test has been performed. (2) Although many ap- 
proaches (e.g., conservation across species or experimental 
mutation of the c/s-regulatory sequence) can provide strong ev- 
idence for function, it is impossible to rigorously establish that a 
binding connection is non-functional under all possible condi- 
tions. (3) The DNA-bindIng properties of transcription regulators 
predict that, In vivo, there will be some degree of non-functlonal 
binding (Lin and Riggs, 1975). Such “non-functional” binding 
events are nonetheless real properties of evolving transcription 
networks. 

Depictions of transcription networks based on these conven- 
tions often show “master transcription regulators” and target 
genes as nodes (balls) and regulatory Interactions as edges 
(lines) between these nodes (Figures 1A and IB). Although the 
term master transcription regulator Is used In many different 
ways In the literature (Chan and Kyba, 2013), we define it, for 
the purpose of this article, as a transcription regulator (1) whose 
presence Is required to carry out the specific biological process 
controlled by the network and (2) whose ectopic expression 
alone or In combination with other regulators can trigger the bio- 
logical process even In the absence of the ordinary develop- 
mental or environmental signals (Haider et al., 1995; TakahashI 
and Yamanaka, 2006; Tapscott et al., 1988; Tursun et al., 
2011; VIerbuchen et al., 2010; Zordan et al., 2007). 



Common Features of Transcription Networks 

We first compare two transcription networks from two different 
species that coordinate two different biological processes, but 
were deduced by similar methodologies. The network specifying 
the embryonic stem cell state (plurlpotency) was chosen because 
it has been studied extensively by numerous labs and Is sup- 
ported by multiple studies (Boyer et al., 2005; Kim et al., 2008). 
For comparison, we chose the circuit controlling blofllm develop- 
ment in the pathogenic yeast C. albicans, a network this lab has 
studied extensively (Nobile et al., 2012). The two networks are 
depicted in Figures lAand IB using a similar graphical format. 

These two circuits were chosen, In part, because they might 
be expected from first principles to have little In common. Mam- 
mals and yeast diverged from a common ancestor ~1 .5 billion 
years ago (Wang et al., 1999), and there is little conceptual sim- 
ilarity between biofllm formation and plurlpotency. Moreover, the 
two networks appear to have evolved Independently, well after 
the two lineages split (see below). Yet, the overall structures of 
the two networks, as depicted In the figure, appear remarkably 
similar. Both C. albicans blofllm development and mouse embry- 
onic stem cell plurlpotency are controlled by a set of master 
transcription regulators that form binding connections among 
themselves (Figures 1C and ID) and to the regulatory regions 
of over a thousand target genes, with multiple master regulators 
typically binding to the same targets (Figures 1 A, 1 B, and 1 E and 
Table 1). In both cases, a substantial proportion of the target 
genes are other transcription regulators. Indicating substantial 
indirect regulation of additional genes. The C. albicans genome 
is significantly smaller than the mouse genome, yet each network 
comprises about one-fifth of the coding genes in their respective 
genomes. 

Although the two networks control very different processes, 
their master regulators have similar properties. In both networks, 
these regulators contain ordinary sequence-specific DNA-blnd- 
ing domains such as homeodomalns, MADS domains, and zinc 
fingers (Welrauch and Hughes, 2011). In some cases, the c/s- 
regulatory sequence recognized by a given transcription regu- 
lator has not changed significantly since the divergence of yeast 
and mammals (Hayes et al., 1988). Moreover, transcription reg- 
ulators from one species (e.g., Gal4 from brewer’s yeast) can 
control transcription In many different species (e.g., Fischer 
et al., 1988; KakIdanI and Ptashne, 1988). A master regulator 
for a given process Is therefore distinguished by Its connections, 
not Its structure. 

Key aspects of the C. albicans blofllm circuit were formed well 
after C. albicans diverged from closely related, non-pathogenic 
yeasts (Nobile et al., 2012), providing additional support for the 
conclusion that the structure of the yeast and mouse networks 
evolved independently— even though the transcription regula- 
tors that would become master regulators for these two net- 
works were present In the common ancestor of both species. 
These Ideas are consistent with the generalization that, although 
the transcription regulators and their recognition sequences are 
often deeply conserved, transcriptional networks themselves are 
rewired at a rapid pace during evolution (reviewed in Li and John- 
son, 2010; Tuch et al., 2008b; Weirauch and Hughes, 2010; Wray 
et al., 2003). Like most generalizations In biology, this one has 
Important exceptions. See, for example, Baker et al. (201 1) and 
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Figure 2. Pathways for Evolving a New 
Transcriptional Response to a Signal 

In this hypothetical scenario, incorporation of 
three additional genes into the signaling pathway 
confers a selective advantage. Two alternative 
paths are possible: (1) the genes could be incor- 
porated one by one through independent changes 
in their c/s-regulatory sequences (gene-by-gene 
model). (2) The new genes could be incorporated 
through a single incorporation of the transcription 
regulator that already controls them (regulator-first 
model). If the incorporation of multiple target 
genes is needed to confer an increase in fitness, 
gain of regulation of the transcription regulator will 
be more probable than the gain of each individual 
target. As the number of target genes increases, 
the difference in probability will be greater. Note 
that the second scenario will likely incorporate 
additional genes non-adaptively. 



virtually all other organisms), and we sug- 
gest that the available trajectories for 
evolutionary change are based on these 
simple properties coupled with the avoid- 
ance of fitness barriers. According to this 
view, the similarities among indepen- 
dently derived transcription networks 
arise primarily from the “low-energy” 
pathways of evolution— rather than the 
selective pressures specific to one circuit 



Sayou et al. (201 4) for cases in which the DNA-binding specificity 
of a regulator has changed dramatically over relatively short 
periods of evolutionary history. In any case, it is highly unlikely 
that any of the connections between regulators and target genes 
in the mouse pluripotency and yeast biofilm networks are 
conserved from a common ancestor, despite the deep conser- 
vation of the DNA-binding properties of the master transcription 
regulators. 

If transcription networks evolve rapidly, why do the embryonic 
stem cell and biofilm networks appear structurally similar? One 
hypothesis is that elaborate and interconnected networks such 
as these represent optimized solutions for organizing biological 
processes. According to this view, the similarities between these 
networks result primarily from selection and reflect the same 
underlying requirements for transcriptional logic— for example, 
modularity or robustness. Some features of the circuits (for 
example, the large number of direct and indirect feedback loops) 
may well reflect these requirements in a general way, but the 
similarities seem too great to be readily explained this way. We 
propose instead that circuit architecture is dominated by severe 
constraints on the evolutionary trajectories available for network 
evolution. Allowable trajectories, we argue, must (1) be probable 
from a biochemical and biophysical standpoint and (2) avoid 
fitness barriers; that is, the allowable trajectories will typically 
not pass through stages in which the circuit becomes broken 
and non-functional (Carroll, 2008; Stern and Orgogozo, 2009; 
Wagner, 2003). 

The components of circuits (DNA-binding proteins and c/s- 
regulatory sequences) and their properties (for example, cooper- 
afive binding) are common to fungi and mammals (as well as 



or another. In the following sections, we examine specific prop- 
erties of networks in more detail and consider the extent to which 
this idea can account for them. 

Size Accrues 

One surprising feature of many transcriptional networks is their 
large size (Borneman et al., 2006; Hernday et al., 2013; Iyer 
et al., 2001; Junion et al., 2012; Kim et al., 2008; Liang and 
Biggin, 1998; MacArthuretal., 2009; Mastick et al., 1995; Nobile 
et al., 2012; Novershtern et al., 2011). As mentioned above, 
the yeast biofilm network and the mouse embryonic stem cell 
network, as depicted in Figure 1, incorporate approximately 
one-fifth of the protein-coding genes in their respective ge- 
nomes. Although a few examples have been described in which 
eukaryotic transcription networks appear small (e.g., the mating 
type specification circuit [Galgoczy et al., 2004] and the 
galactose regulatory circuit [Ren et al., 2000], both from 
S. cerevisiae), the majority of networks that have been carefully 
studied using full-genome methods appear larger and more 
complex than might have been expected. 

Why is the typical network so large? In contrast to a model in 
which every connection in a network serves a specific function in 
that network, we propose that many target genes in networks are 
incorporated non-adaptively during the formation of the network. 
Figure 2 shows a hypothetical example in which a new response 
to a signal evolves under selection. If there is an advantage of 
gaining regulation of multiple target genes in response to the 
signal, it is much more probable to gain a binding site upstream 
of a single transcription regulator of those genes than to gain 
binding sites for each individual target gene (Gerhart and 
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Figure 3. The Tendency for Co-Expressed Regulators to Become Interconnected 

(A) Once the orange regulator gains control of the blue regulator, causing them to be expressed at the same time, target genes can, through neutral evolution, 
rapidly gain and lose binding sites for the two regulators. 

(B) Two regulators expressed at the same time each have positive feedback. Subsequently, neutral gains of reciprocal regulation between the regulators can 
occur while preserving the overall positive feedback control. Over evolutionary time, positive feedback distributed over both regulators (rather than purely 
autonomous loops) is predicted to occur. 



Kirschner, 1997; Raff and Kaufman, 1983). Moreover, because 
most proteins work in groups, any seiective advantage of incor- 
porating a new gene into an existing circuit may not be reaiized 
untii severai genes are brought into the circuit, making the 
“gene-by-gene” modei even iess probabie. The “reguiator-first” 
modei wouid resuit in a new reguiator being incorporated into the 
oid circuit, aiong with aii the pre-existing target genes of this 
reguiator. Some of these target genes may be extraneous with 
respect to the new circuit, but, if the originai function of the 
reguiator is retained, these connections wouid nonetheiess be 
maintained by purifying selection. According to this simple 
idea, newly formed networks would be expected to contain con- 
nections nonessential to that network and would therefore be 
predicted to be larger than strictly necessary. 

Experimental evidence suggests that the “regulator-first” 
scenario is common; that is, networks often form by incorpo- 
rating new regulators rather than by incorporating individual 
target genes (Frankel et al., 2012; Monteiro, 2012; Pires et al., 
2013). For example, the red wing color in Heliconius butterflies 
takes place through repeated rewiring of the expression pattern 
of the transcription regulator optix rather than one-by-one incor- 
poration of individual target genes (Reed et al., 2011). A second 
example is found in networks regulating morphological transi- 
tions in different yeast species; the regulator Ted and its target 
genes have been incorporated into environmental response net- 
works multiple times (Mosch and Fink, 1997; Nobile et al., 2012; 
Schweizer et al., 2000). Thus, the regulators-first model of tran- 
scription network formation is predicted to lead to the expansion 
of circuit size beyond that strictly required for the new response. 
Although this model might be expected to create detrimental 
pleiotropic effects of expressing many extraneous genes at 
once, modeling and experimental evidence suggests that this 
pleiotropy can be alleviated gradually over time (Pavlicev and 
Wagner, 2012; Qian et al., 2012) or even avoided altogether 
(Stern and Orgogozo, 2009). It is important to note that these 
observations, although widely applicable to many eukaryotic 
species (particularly those with small effective population sizes), 
do not hold in every case. For example, in some viruses, 
genomes are compact, regulatory networks are small, and 
each component and connection contributes to the function of 
the circuit (Little, 2010). 



Gains in Interconnectedness 

Another common feature of transcription networks across 
diverse species is the degree of connectivity between different 
transcription regulators and between these regulators and their 
targets (Borneman et al., 2006; Boyle et al., 2014; Junion et al., 
2012; Kim et al., 2008; MacArthur et al., 2009; Nobile et al., 
2012; Novershtern et al., 2011; Reece-Floyes et al., 2013). We 
define this degree as the number of connections made between 
the master transcription regulators and a given target gene. For 
example, if a given target gene in the C. albicans biofilm network 
is bound by three different master transcription regulators, the 
degree of connection of that target gene is three. The degree dis- 
tributions for the yeast and mouse cases show a similar profile 
(Figure IE), one that shows a higher degree of connection than 
would be predicted for a randomly distributed network (Feather- 
stone and Broadie, 2002; Guelzim et al., 2002). 

Rather than speculating what this high degree of interconnec- 
tedness might “do for the cell,” we subscribe to the simpler hy- 
pothesis that it results from the neutral (i.e., non-adaptive) gains 
of regulatory connections that inevitably occur over time, partic- 
ularly in small populations (Lynch, 2007a; Stone and Wray, 
2001). This idea can be explained by considering a simple situa- 
tion, one that would be predicted to arise often by the “regulator- 
first” model (Figure 3A). Here, one transcription regulator (blue) 
regulates the target gene (gray). In the regulator-first model, 
a second transcription regulator (orange) gains control of the 
blue regulator, and indirectly, the gray target gene. Next, the 
interconnectedness in this simple scheme would increase if 
the orange regulator gained direct control of the gray target 
gene without losing its initial connection. 

Why would this happen? It has been argued, using population 
genetic models, that such connections are predicted to form 
non-adaptively— that is, without selection for improvement of 
the circuit (Lynch, 2007a). According to this view, the additional 
connections do not disrupt the existing regulation, and they arise 
through random mutations that produce a new DNA-binding site 
for a transcription regulator. Thus, this increase in total number of 
connections is predicted to occur, in essence, because nothing 
stops it. Such a change, even though it arose non-adaptively, 
can become necessary if subsequent evolutionary changes in 
the network render its loss detrimental. 
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Although it might seem counterintuitive that new circuit con- 
nections can form non-adaptively, the biochemical features of 
transcription regulators and c/s-regulatory sequences predict 
this. As has been pointed out many times, because c/s-regulato- 
ry sequences are usually short and somewhat degenerate, there 
is a significant probability that new point mutations will readily 
create bona fide c/s-regulafory sequences for existing transcrip- 
tion regulators. Given that target genes often have long inter- 
genic regions in which c/s-regulatory sequences can function, 
many target genes would be predicted to develop multiple con- 
nections (Lynch, 2007a; Paixao and Azevedo, 2010; Stone and 
Wray, 2001). Although these additional binding sites may not 
be under purifying selection (unless the original connection is 
lost or some other change in the network renders their loss detri- 
mental), they would be predicted to form at a high enough fre- 
quency to ensure an appreciable steady-state level of such 
connections, despite the losses due to mutation. 

These same forces are also predicted to lead to the high inter- 
connectedness observed between the master regulators them- 
selves (Figure IB). Many transcription regulators control their 
own transcription (Bateman, 1998; Kietbasa and Vingron, 
2008; Lee et al., 2002). When two such regulators function at 
the same time and place (although not necessarily in the same 
biological function), over time they may acquire regulation of 
each other through the gain of c/s-regulatory sequences 
(Figure 3B). This reciprocal regulation would be redundant (at 
least in a general sense) with the auto-regulation of each of the 
transcription regulators themselves and could partially replace 
it overtime, resulting in interlocking, auto-regulatory master reg- 
ulators of the type we see in Figure 1 . 

Various types of simulafions both support these ideas and 
highlight additional features that promote high degrees of circuit 
connectivity. For example, long regulatory regions and high 
recombination rates promote the evolution of multiple c/s-regu- 
latory sites by non-adaptive mechanisms (Lynch, 2007a; Ruths 
and Nakhleh, 2012). Similarly, the greater the permissible degen- 
eracy of c/s-regulatory sequences, the greater is the probability 
of multiple connections (Paixao and Azevedo, 2010). 

Support for these ideas also comes from direct observation of 
transcription circuits in various species. First, as previously 
pointed out, independently evolved circuits show similar, high 
degrees of connectivity. Recent studies of transcription net- 
works by the Encyclopedia of DNA Elements (ENCODE) project 
have greatly increased the number of examples where network 
structure is observed to be highly similar across organisms— in 
this case, humans, mice, Caenorhabditis elegans, and Arabidop- 
sis thaliana (Boyle et al., 2014; Stergachis et al., 2014; Sullivan 
et al., 2014). Although some similarities (e.g., the same master 
regulator controlling the same biological process in two different 
species) are clearly conserved from a common ancestor, we 
argue that similarities in overall network structure are largely 
due to the pathways we have outlined, in which non-adaptive 
evolution is a major force. 

Second, there are several documented examples in which 
evolutionary rewiring of an entire network has occurred without 
apparent changes in the output (Baker et al., 2012; Lavoie 
et al., 2010; Ludwig et al., 2000; Moses et al., 2006; Schmidt 
et al., 2010; Tanay et al., 2005; Tseng et al., 2003; 2006). These 



studies indicate that, even as the output of a circuit is maintained 
by stabilizing selection, the individual connections may be free to 
drift to new configurations. 

Third, many connections in networks appear unimportant as 
assessed by conventional experiments (Fisher et al., 2012; Whit- 
field et al., 2012). Although it is virtually impossible to prove that 
a connection is non-functional under all conceivable conditions, 
several types of experiments suggest that parts of circuifs may 
be functionally unimportant. For example, many direct target 
genes show no change in transcript levels when a regulator 
that binds to the gene is deleted or reduced in expression. 
This behavior describes the majority of the C. albicans biofilm 
network: 60% of binding evenfs do not elicit expression 
changes when the regulator is deleted, with the provision that 
biofilms were monitored under a narrow range of conditions. 
Moreover, many target genes, when deleted, do not appear to 
compromise the output of the circuit. Although these results 
can be explained away by circuit compensation, redundancy, 
inability to monitor a wide variety of conditions, and the like, 
we suggest it is highly plausible, based on the arguments 
made above, that many circuit connections simply do not 
contribute to the output. In any case, many observations 
made on modern circuits are consistent with a model whereby 
much of the interconnectedness of transcription circuits has 
arisen non-adaptively, simply as a consequence of the ease of 
forming new connections. 

Cooperative Binding Produces Connectivity 

Cooperative binding is a near-universal feature of eukaryotic 
transcription regulators, and next we discuss how this property 
increases the ease of forming new circuit connections and 
thereby shapes circuit structures. We use the term cooperative 
binding to mean that the binding of one transcription regulator 
to a c/s-regulatory sequence increases the probability that 
another will occupy a nearby sequence. Mechanistically, this 
can occur through three distinct means: (1) competitive 
displacement of nucleosomes, through which binding of one 
transcription regulator to DNA can increase the accessibility of 
DNA to a second regulator, thereby increasing its occupancy 
(Polach and Widom, 1 996); (2) a direct, weak, favorable, physical 
interaction between the two regulators (Johnson et al., 1979); 
and (3) physical interactions with additional non-DNA-binding 
proteins that stabilize binding of both of the transcription regula- 
tors on DNA (Ptashne and Gann, 2002). 

All three forms of cooperative binding would favor the drift of 
circuits into states of high connectivity by relaxing the c/s-regu- 
latory sequence requirements needed fora second transcription 
regulator to be added to a target gene. This idea has an addi- 
tional implication: cooperativity means that a single change in 
a c/s-regulatory sequence or a regulatory protein can establish 
or eliminate numerous connections. For example, gain of a c/s- 
regulatory site for one regulator may allow other regulators to 
occupy nearby, previously existing weak sites (Figure 4A). Acqui- 
sition of a new, favorable protein-protein interaction between 
transcriptional regulators can have an even more profound ef- 
fect. Here, cooperative binding can, at least in principle, catalyze 
the rewiring of an entire set of genes rather than a single gene 
(Tuch et al., 2008a). In this scenario, the gain of a protein-protein 
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Figure 4. Gain of Multiple Regulatory Con- 
nections through Cooperative Binding 

(A) Cooperativity between regulators allows bind- 
ing energy to be shared between proteln-DNA and 
protein-protein Interactions. When a strong bind- 
ing site is gained for one regulator, this may in- 
crease the occupancy of regulators on nearby 
weak binding sites that would otherwise be un- 
occupied. The effect is a concerted increase in 
connectivity of that target gene. 

(B) The gain of a protein-protein interaction between 
the blue and orange regulators results in a concerted 
rewiring of the entire set of genes. As shown in the 
third panel, direct binding sites for the orange 
regulator can be gained stepwise at each gene 
individually without disrupting the circuit. Finally 
(not shown), the circuit can diversify by moving 
between equivalent configurations. For example, 
the ancestral (blue) or derived (orange) connections 
could be lost without destroying the regulation. 



interaction ieadsto cooperative binding of two reguiators when a 
binding site for oniy one of the reguiators is present (Figure 4B). 
Foilowing this gain, there can be gene-by-gene gains of c/s-reg- 
uiatory sequences for the second reguiator. The duaily regulated 
set of genes can then diversify, loosening their connections with 
the original regulator and strengthening the new ones. In this 
way, gene sets can be “handed off” from one regulator to 
another in the course of evolution, a type of change that seems 
common (Baker et al., 2012; Lavoie et al., 2010; Martchenko 
et al., 2007; Tanay et al., 2005; Tsong et al., 2006). 

The important point is, to influence transcription, transcription 
regulators must occupy c/s-regulatory sequence in the cell, but 
the energy needed for this occupancy can be shared out 
between protein-DNA and protein-protein interactions. As indi- 
vidual interactions are strengthened and weakened over evolu- 
tionary time, the circuit configuration can drift between different 
“energy-sharing” solutions. Cooperative binding, combined with 
the ease of strengthening and weakening c/s-regulatory se- 
quences by random mutations, predicts that networks will drift 
to high degrees of connectivity— a prediction that is supported 
experimentally (Baker et al., 2012; Lynch and Wagner, 2008; 
Stefflova et al., 2013; Tsong et al., 2006). Thus, any two regula- 
tors that overlap in their expression would be predicted to share 
a fraction of their targets under the conditions they are both ex- 
pressed (Lynch, 2007a), unless these additional connections are 
specifically selected against. 

Formation of Common Network Motifs 

One strategy to simplify and understand the function of complex 
transcription networks has been to search for network motifs— 



configurations of regulators and target 
genes that occur repeatedly within net- 
works (Alon, 2007; Davidson, 2010). 
One of the most common motifs is a 
simple feedback loop, whereby a tran- 
scription regulator controls (directly or 
indirectly) its own rate of synthesis (Bate- 
man, 1998; Lee et al., 2002). Feedback is 
a hallmark of many different processes in 
biology, and it seems likely that, in its most general form (but not 
necessarily in its detailed mechanism), it is often under purifying 
selection. 

But what about motifs other than positive feedback loops? A 
more complex network motif known as a feed-forward loop (in 
which one regulator controls a second regulator and both control 
the same target gene) is overrepresented in biological networks 
(Milo et al., 2002). Depending on the parameters of binding, a 
given feed-forward loop can, in principle, perform logic opera- 
tions such as pulse detection or expression delay (Alon, 2007; 
Davidson, 2010). Flowever, it is currently unclear whether the 
majority of naturally occurring feed-forward loops meet the types 
of parameter requirements needed for these behaviors. 

There are thousands of feed-forward loops embedded in the 
two networks of Figure 1. We note that feed-forward loops 
are common byproducts of the evolutionary paths diagramed 
in Figures 2 and 3, and thus, the preponderance of feed-for- 
ward loops in biological networks may be a result of the 
same non-adaptive processes that result in large network 
size and interconnectedness. Indeed, it has been explicitly 
proposed that many network motifs have arisen as a result 
of neutral evolutionary processes (Cordero and Flogeweg, 
2006; Ingram et al., 2006; Ruths and Nakhleh, 2013; Ward 
and Thornton, 2007). These ideas contrast with models in 
which each feed-forward loop in the network possesses opti- 
mized parameters that specify a particular transcriptional 
input-output relationship. 

We note that feed-forward loops may also represent non- 
adaptive intermediates between alternative forms of transcrip- 
tional regulation (Figure 5). Rewiring of transcription networks. 
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Figure 5. Pathways for Incorporation or 
Removal of a Transcription Regulator 
without Breaking the Network 

Removal of the blue regulator from the linear reg- 
ulatory pathway shown in the top network diagram 
can proceed by first forming a feed-forward loop. 
Subsequent loss of the connections between the 
orange and blue regulator and between the blue 
regulator and the target gene will completely re- 
move the blue regulator from the network as 
shown in the bottom diagram. The opposite pro- 
cess starting from the bottom diagram and pro- 
ceeding to the top results in intercalation of the 
blue regulator into the pathway. If the functions of 
the blue and orange regulators are redundant in 
the context of the network, the network can drift 
between these configurations over evolutionary 
time without compromising the output of the 
circuit. 



at least in some cases, proceeds through intermediates that are 
regulated by both the ancestral and derived mechanisms (Li 
and Johnson, 2010), allowing the regulatory output to be 
preserved during the rewiring. Although they might arise non- 
adaptively, feed-forward loops can serve as redundant inter- 
mediates between the ancestral and derived states, and thus 
many observed examples of transcription network rewiring 
may be a simple consequence of the high frequency with which 
feed-forward loops are formed by neutral evolution (Lynch, 
2007a). 

Conclusions 

Genomes evolve under selective pressure, but we no longer 
expect their structures to be orderly, logical affairs dictated 
by underlying design principles. Here, we have argued that 
there is no reason to expect transcription circuit networks to 
be any different. We argue that the drift of transcription net- 
works to steady-state levels of high complexity and intercon- 
nection is consistent with the biochemical and biophysical 
properties of regulatory proteins and c/s-regulatory sequences, 
particularly the cooperative binding of transcription regulators 
to DMA. Combined with universal processes of evolution such 
as mutation, genetic drift, and selection, network complexity 
is predicted, from first principles, to be a natural consequence. 
Complex structures, even if they arose in populations non- 
adaptively, can nonetheless serve as substrates for future 
evolutionary innovations or be locked in place by secondary 
changes; thus, they can be retained by purifying selection 
even though they arose non-adaptively and are not optimized 
solutions. If transcription circuits are considered as relatively 
crude products whose structures are dominated by high- 
probability evolutionary pathways, many of their more baffling 
features— size, similarity across diverse species, complexity, 
redundancy, interconnectedness, for example— begin to 
make conceptual sense. 
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Histone proteins compact and stabilize the genomes of Eukarya and Archaea. By forming nucleo- 
some(-like) structures they restrict access of DNA-binding transcription regulators to c/s-regulatory 
DNA elements. Dynamic competition between histones and transcription factors is facilitated by 
different classes of proteins including ATP-dependent remodeling enzymes that control assembly, 
access, and editing of chromatin. Here, we summarize the knowledge on dynamics underlying 
transcriptional regulation across the domains of life with a focus on ATP-dependent enzymes in 
chromatin structure or in TATA-binding protein activity. These insights suggest directions for future 
studies on the evolution of transcription regulation and chromatin dynamics. 



“Nothing in biology makes sense except in the iight of evoiution” 
is the titie of an infiuentiai essay (Dobzhansky, 1973), which 
appeared in 1973 from the hand of the famous geneticist Theo- 
dosius Dobzhansky to empower American teachers for the cre- 
ation-evoiution debate in their class rooms. As a comparative 
zooiogist, Dobzhansky was fascinated by the diversity of spe- 
cies. Nevertheiess, he was weli aware that the unity of iife resides 
in “biochemicai universais” like DNA, RNA, proteins, and certain 
metaboiites. How couid Dobzhansky know that around the time 
of his writing Fred Sanger was deveioping a rapid method 
for sequencing DNA (Sanger et al., 1977) and that “Sanger” 
sequencing of genomic DNA was about to transform his compar- 
ative zooiogy into comparative genomics? 

Different branches of the tree of iife deveioped distinct strate- 
gies to accurateiy express their genes. With increased genome 
size and bioiogicai compiexity comes an increase in compiexity 
of gene regulation mechanisms. The most pervasive is reguiation 
at transcription initiation, which wiii be the focal point for our dis- 
cussions. Transcriptionai pausing is a later evolutionary inven- 
tion, and exceiient reviews on this appeared recentiy (Adeiman 
and Lis, 2012; Yamaguchi et ai., 2013). Here, we discuss the 
moiecuiar functions and genomic occurrences of key compo- 
nents of the DNA transcription machinery across the archaeai 
and eukaryotic iineages in iight of “adaptive” gene expression 
and transcriptionai dynamics. In particular, we focus on evolu- 
tionary retention and expansion of the ciass of ATP-dependent 
enzymes, which are reievant for gene transcription by mamma- 
iian RNA poiymerase II (pol II) and control the dynamics of chro- 
matin structures or of basai transcription compiexes. in the spirit 
of Dobzhansky, we aim to understand the dynamics of transcrip- 
tionai reguiation from an evoiutionary perspective. 

Transcriptional Mechanisms across the Domains of Life 

The regulated action of DNA-dependent RNA poiymerases in 
gene transcription underiies aii iife processes. Eariy studies on 



adaptive gene expression in the coion bacterium, Escherichia 
coli, and its bacteriophage 7 (Jacob and Monod, 1961; Ptashne, 
2005) revealed that facilitated access of RNA poiymerase 
(RNAP) to promoter DNA is reguiatory for gene expression. 
This paradigm proved vaiid for aii Bacteria and is also central 
in understanding of gene reguiation in Archaea and Eukarya 
(Jun et ai., 201 1 ; Ptashne, 2005; Struhi, 1999). Whereas archaeai 
transcription units are typicaiiy of an operon-type and archaeai 
gene-specific reguiators preciude or enhance promoter binding 
of RNAP and its associated factors via direct interactions, the 
archaeai basai transcription machinery is more similar to eukary- 
otic than to bacteriai systems (Figure 1) (Grohmann and Werner, 
2011; Jun et ai., 2011). Orthoiogs of the basai transcription 
factors TATA-binding protein (TBP) and TFIIB (caiied TFB) direct 
promoter recruitment of archaeai RNAP, whereas bacteriai 
RNAP requires a singie specificity (a) factor for promoter recog- 
nition (Grohmann and Werner, 2011; Jun et ai., 2011). It was 
proposed that analogous to bacterial a-factors, different combi- 
nations of TBP/TFB paralogs could be used for subsets of genes 
in Archaea (Grohmann and Werner, 201 1 ; Jun et ai., 2011). How- 
ever, littie proof for this attractive modei has been obtained and 
a significant functionai redundancy may exist between archaeai 
TBP and TFB paraiogs (Santangeio et ai., 2007). in addition, 
the histone proteins essentiai for packing chromatin into the 
eukaryotic nucieus are present in some Archaea (Maiik and 
Henikoff, 2003; Reeve, 2003). it was recentiy proposed that the 
eukaryotic nuciear iineage potentiaily originated within present- 
day Archaea (Wiiiiams et ai., 2013). In contrast to archaeai 
organisms, eukaryotes contain three RNA poiymerases for the 
transcription of nuciear genes, which are the result of a massive 
“big-bang” of gene dupiications during the transition from an 
archaeum to a fuily fiedged eukaryote (Koonin, 2007). Each eu- 
karyotic RNA polymerase has a dedicated set of transcription 
initiation factors, which recruit the enzymes and assist in forma- 
tion of the open compiex competent for transcription initiation. 
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Figure 1. The Evolution of Gene Transcription 

Simplified overview of the evolutionary conservation and diversification of factors important for gene transcription in the domains of life: Archaea, Bacteria, and 
Eukarya (split into two groups: Animals and Plants and Protists and Fungi). Filled bullets indicate orthologous proteins or sequences in the whole lineage, striped 
bullets the presence in part of the lineage, and open bullets that no homologs have been found. Gradient colors denote presence of paralogs. Although TFIIH 
subunits are present in Archaea, their role is probably restricted to DMA repair. Please note that inS. cerevisiae the TATA and INR elements are at variable distance 
and it is unclear whether yeast TFIID directly contacts the INR. Also, several members of the Apicomplexa lineage lackTAFs and basal transcription factor genes 
(see text). 



However, each RNA polymerase initiation system depends on 
TBP and TFIIB paralogs (Akhtar and Veenstra, 2011; Gazdag 
et al., 2007; Vannini and Cramer, 2012). Of all RNA synthesis 
machineries, eukaryotic pol II is the most versatile as it serves 
the largest diversity of gene promoters. It is also the most tightly 
controlled serving the widest dynamic range of RNA expression 
levels (Levine et al., 2014). 

Control and Dynamics of RNA Polymerase ll-Mediated 
Transcription 

Transcription initiation by pol II is controlled roughly at three 
different levels. First, gene-specificity is achieved through 
DNA-sequence-specific binding by activator and repressor pro- 
teins (gene-specific transcription factors [GSTFs]), which serve 
to mark a gene promoter or enhancer for activity (Figure 2). 
In general, GSTF binding to DNA is highly dynamic with in vivo 
residence times ranging from milliseconds to a few minutes 
(Chen et al., 2014; Dinant et al., 2009; Hager et al., 2009). This 
corresponds well with FRAP (fluorescence recovery after photo- 
bleaching) experiments indicating that diffusion is the prime 
means for GSTF movement in living cells. It allows a GSTF to 
scan the entire volume of a mammalian nucleus in a matter of 
minutes (Hager et al., 2009). GSTF binding to its DNA target 
sequence in chromatin is mostly transient, but exceptions exist 
like yeast Rapip and activated Drosophila HSF (Lickwar et al., 
2012; Yao et al., 2006). DNA residence time is correlated 
with transcriptional output as slower exchanges correlate with 
increased mRNA levels (Lickwar et al., 2012; Stavreva et al., 
2004). 

The second level of control is exerted by transcriptional co- 
activator and co-repressor complexes, which often act through 
chromatin structures and modifications (Figure 2). These com- 
plexes are recruited to specific genomic elements by GSTFs, 
by chromatin modifications, by DNA, and in some cases by reg- 
ulatory RNAs. While genomic binding of these chromatin-regula- 
tory complexes is dynamic (Hager et al., 2009; Johnson et al.. 



2008), their effect on chromatin function can be lasting due 
to the immobile character of histones and the DNA fiber in the 
eukaryotic nucleus (Kimura and Cook, 2001). Archaea seem 
to lack chromatin-remodeling and -modifying complexes, but 
most archaeal species contain histone-type or nucleoid proteins 
(Figure 1) (Sandman and Reeve, 2005). Archaeal histones are 
also characterized by a histone-fold domain (HFD) comprised 
of three a helices, but they lack the extensively modified exten- 
sions of their eukaryotic counterparts (Jun et al., 2011; Malik 
and Henikoff, 2003). Archaeal histones are more similar to the 
eukaryotic histones H3/H4 than the H2A/H2B pair (Malik and He- 
nikoff, 2003; Sandman and Reeve, 2005). Nuclease digestion of 
archaeal chromatin indicates that DNA follows a spiral path on 
the surface of multimeric histone dimer cores with a periodicity 
of 30 or 60 bp (Ammar et al., 2012; Maruyama et al., 2013). 
Archaeal chromatin proteins seem to increase the melting tem- 
perature of DNA (Reeve, 2003), and it is tempting to speculate 
that a prime function of archaeal histone proteins has been 
to protect DNA from thermal denaturation. Several archaeal 
lineages like hyperthermophilic Crenarchaea lack histones but 
instead contain other chromatin proteins like Alba, which may 
perform similar functions (Sandman and Reeve, 2005). Eukary- 
otic histones are derived from an ancestor shared with Archaea, 
which duplicated the histone-fold to form a “doublet histone” 
(Malik and Henikoff, 2003). The ancestral gene split into histone 
H3 and H4 to form a H3-H4 tetramer, and after duplication it also 
diverged into the histone H2A-H2B heterodimer. While histone 
H4 is remarkably conserved, variants of H3, H2A, and H2B 
appeared to allow functional specialization (Malik and Henikoff, 
2003). The nucleosomal repeating unit of eukaryotic chromatin 
consists of two copies of histone H3, H4, H2A, and H2B wrap- 
ping ~150 bp of DNA in 1.7 left-handed turns (Luger et al., 
1997). Depending on linker length, nucleosomes can form 
higher-order structures with di-nucleosomes in head-to-head ar- 
rangements (Song et al., 2014). Eukaryotic chromatin is inher- 
ently stable and has been proposed to “maintain the restrictive 
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Figure 2. The Control of Transcription Initia- 
tion and Dynamics 

Gene-specific transcription factors (GSTFs) bind 
to DNA eiements to recruit reguiatory compiexes 
such as Mediator, histone acetyltransferases, 
and chromatin remodeiers (SWi/SNF) aitering 
chromatin structure. Pre-initiation complex (PIC) 
assembiy starts with binding of TFiiD, inciuding 
TATA-binding protein (TBP) to the core promoter. 
Promoter association of TFiiD is stabiiized by TBP- 
associated factors (TAFs) binding to (dynamicaily) 
modified histone taiis. BTAF1/Mot1 p and NC2 can 
remove TBP from the promoter, intrinsicaiiy mobiie 
proteins are indicated in red, while the more stably 
bound are colored blue. 




ground state of promoters by blocking association of the basal 
pol II machinery with the core promoter, while permitting many 
GSTFs to bind their target sites” (Struhl, 1999). Interestingly, 
transcription regulatory regions display a paucity of nucleo- 
somes (see below). In contrast, archaeal chromatin is relatively 
flexible and unstable, which allows its promoters to be acces- 
sible (Reeve, 2003; Sandman and Reeve, 2005). 

The third level is formed by the pol II pre-initiation complex 
(PIC), which besides pol II itself consists of six basal (or general) 
transcription factors (Thomas and Chiang, 2006; Vannini and 
Cramer, 2012). PIC assembly in vitro is sequential (Buratowski 
et al., 1989) and starts with core promoter binding by the TFIID 
complex, which consists of TBP and 13 highly conserved TAFs 
(TBP-associated factors) (Papal et al., 201 1). While TBP in vitro 
directly recognizes the TATA box, promoter binding by TFIID 
can be stabilized by binding of TAFs to core promoter DNA 
sequences, like the INR, DPE, MTE, and DCE (Juven-Gershon 
and Kadonaga, 2010) and/or binding to acetylated and methyl- 
ated histone tails (Jacobson et al., 2000; Vermeulen et al., 
2007). TFIID binding is stabilized by TFIIA and subsequently the 
remaining four basal transcription factors (TFIIB, TFIIF, TFIIE, 
TFIIFI) and pol II itself enter to complete PIC assembly (Figure 2). 
It is important to note that TAFs are eukaryotic inventions, which 
are lacking from Archaea. The occurrence of core promoter 
sequences other than TATA and INR differs between eukaryotic 
species (Figure 1). Most of mammalian promoters reside in 
CpG-islands and lack a canonical TATA box (Sandelin et al., 
2007). The combination of nucleosome depleted regions 
(NDRs), core promoter sequence elements and histone tail inter- 
actions positions TFIID onto mammalian core promoters (Cler 
etal., 2009; Lauberthetal., 2013; Muller and Tora, 2014; Vermeu- 
len etal., 2007). It is interesting to note that yeast pol II promoters 
contain AT-rich sequences and that TATA-less promoters pre- 
dominate in larger genomes (Juven-Gershon and Kadonaga, 
2010; Rhee and Pugh, 201 2; Tora and Timmers, 201 0). Biochem- 
ical experiments indicate that binding of eukaryotic TBP to TATA 
occurs in a linear three-step pathway resulting in severe DNA 



bending (Delgadillo et al., 2009). Minor 
groove deformation results from insertion 
of two pairs of phenylalanines between 
the first and last di-nucleotides of the 
TATA box, which is compensated by a 
~90° bend in promoter (Delgadillo et al., 
2009). While TBP binding is rapid, TATA box complexes with eu- 
karyotic TBP or TFIID are long-lived (30-45 min) in vitro (Hoopes 
et al., 1998; Timmers and Sharp, 1991; Workman and Boeder, 
1987). Whereas nucleosomes can obstruct TFIID binding, the 
opposite is also true as template pre-incubation with TFIID or 
TBP renders promoter activity resistant to nucleosome repres- 
sion (Meisterernst et al., 1990; Workman and Boeder, 1987). 
This competition also seems to occur in living cells (Tirosh and 
Barkai, 2008; van Werven et al., 2009). Besides nucleosome 
organization and interaction, the assembly rate of the pol II PIC 
is influenced by the combination of core-promoter elements 
and by PIC composition (Levine et al., 2014; Sikorski and Bura- 
towski, 2009). It is interesting to note that live-cell imaging 
showed that only a few of the promoter-binding events of pol II 
are productive (Darzacq et al., 2007). At present, much less is 
known of the archaeal PIC. While TATA-interaction of archaeal 
TBP also results in bent DNA, this interaction is extremely dy- 
namic with on-off rates in the (sub)second range (Gietl et al., 
2014). Similarly to eukaryotes, archaeal TFB can stabilize TBP/ 
promoter interactions, but TFIIA orthologs are absent (Figure 1). 

In conclusion, the general mechanisms of transcriptional 
regulation display similarities in organisms from the distinct do- 
mains of life and the major differences relate to fine-tuning and 
the dynamic behavior of chromatin structures and of TBP/TFIID 
complexes. 

Sources of Stochastic Gene Transcription 

Gene transcription has to be dynamic to meet changing environ- 
mental and cell-intrinsic demands. A highly relevant aspect for 
dynamic gene regulation is the stochastic nature of pol ll-medi- 
ated transcription, which relies on (in)stability of DNA-transcrip- 
tion factor complexes (Hager et al., 2009; Munsky et al., 2012). 
Analysis and modeling of mRNA abundance on a single-cell ba- 
sis indicated that mRNAs from constitutively expressed genes 
follow Poisson distributions. In contrast, regulated mRNAs follow 
a two-state model, in which the promoter frequently alternates 
between active and inactive states (Munsky et al., 2012; van 
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Werven et al., 2008). This behavior increases gene expression 
“noise,” which may enabie rapid differentiai ceiiuiar responses 
to ceii-externai and -internai cues (Newman et ai., 2006). Muta- 
tionai anaiyses of the regulated GAL1 promoter from yeast 
revealed that mutations in its canonical TATA box reduce tran- 
scriptional bursting and cell-to-cell variability in expression 
(Blake et al., 2006). Interestingly, genome-wide analysis in yeast 
cells showed that TBP turnover is higher at TATA-containing pro- 
moters compared to promoters lacking a canonical TATA box 
(van Werven et al., 2009). FRAP experiments in human and yeast 
cells indicated that TBP exists in (at least) two pools of different 
mobility (de Graaf et al., 2010; Sprouse et al., 2008). Another 
attribute of regulated promoters is that the TATA box is often 
occluded by nucleosomes (Tirosh and Barkai, 2008) and that as- 
sembly of a functional PIC requires (transient) removal of this +1 
nucleosome. Interestingly, the TATA box is enriched in (develop- 
mentally) regulated promoters from yeast or humans (Basehoar 
et al., 2004; Sandelin et al., 2007). With the bulk of histone pro- 
teins being immobile in vivo (Kimura and Cook, 2001), remodel- 
ing of nucleosome structures at DNasel-hypersensitive sites 
(DHSs) like promoters and enhancers, is a continuous process 
in cells (Hager et al., 2009). Also, histone H3 turnover analysis 
in yeast showed that this histone is replaced more rapidly at pro- 
moters than at coding regions and that H3 turnover rate in coding 
regions correlates with pol II density (Dion et al., 2007). 

Together, this indicates that the biochemical stabilities of 
the eukaryotic histone/DNA and TBP/TATA box complexes 
are countered in vivo by specific dynamic processes. This may 
contribute to stochastic and transient promoter activation and 
to transcriptional noise of pol ll-transcribed genes. 

Moving the Immobile to meet Dynamic Demands 
Requires Energy 

The molecular processes responsible for chromatin and PIC 
dynamics remained elusive until April 1992, when Molecular 
and Cellular Biology published two landmark studies identifying 
the yeast transcription regulators SNF2 and MOT1 as ATP- 
consuming enzymes (Davis et al., 1992; Laurent et al., 1992). 

Mutations in the SNF2 gene had been isolated in genetic 
screens for loss of growth on sucrose by Carlson and coworkers 
(Neigeborn and Carlson, 1984). Suppressor analyses of snf2 
alleles provided links with histone proteins and chromatin regu- 
lation (Hirschhorn et al., 1992). Soon after, biochemical studies 
showed that binding of the Gal4p GSTF to nucleosomal DNA 
was stimulated by a Snf2p-containing complex in an ATP-hydro- 
lysis dependent manner (Cote et al., 1994; Kwon et al., 1994). It 
rapidly became clear that SNF2 is identical to SWI2, which had 
been isolated in screens for defective mating-type switching 
(Stern et al., 1 984). The Swl2p/Snf2p ATPase became the primo- 
genitor of the family of ATP-dependent chromatin remodelers 
(Clapier and Cairns, 2009). In metazoans, SWI2/SNF2 orthologs 
play important roles in development and cancer (Hargreaves and 
Crabtree, 2011; Shain and Pollack, 2013). 

Using a genetic screen for regulators of basal activity of the 
yeast CYC1 promoter the Thorner group isolated MOT1 alleles 
to realize that its gene product contains a helicase domain, 
which is homologous to Snf2p and Rad54p (Davis et al., 1992). 
Subsequently, Auble and Hahn showed that Motip binds with 



high affinity to TBP-TATA complexes in vitro and uses ATP- 
hydrolysis to dissociate the complex (Auble and Hahn, 1993; 
Auble et al., 1994). Stable Motip-TBP complexes were isolated 
from yeast cell extracts (Poon et al., 1994). Parallel work with 
human cells showed that the orthologous complex, B-TFIID 
(BTAFI/hMotIp plus human TBP), can replace TFIID and TBP 
in in vitro transcription assays. B-TFIID rapidly exchanges 
between TATA boxes and contains a potent (d)ATPase activity 
(Timmers et al., 1992; Timmers and Sharp, 1991). 

Identification of SA/F2 and MOT1 as ATP-dependent remodel- 
ers opened studies toward the dynamics of inherently stable 
nucleosomal and TBP/TATA complexes. While first classified 
as a SWI2/SNF2 family member, phylogenetic comparisons 
indicate that MOT1 and its human ortholog BTAF1 belong to 
a separate lineage within the SNF2 family of ATPases (Eisen 
et al., 1995; Flaus et al., 2006). This lineage includes the 
RAD54 ATPase involved in DNA repair and RAD54 orthologs, 
RAD54L2 and ATRX/RAD54L. Interestingly, the eukaryotic 
BTAF1/RAD54 lineage relates to a different archaeal homolog 
than SWI2/SNF2 (Figure 3). In the following sections we discuss 
function, evolutionary retention, and expansion of gene families 
encoding ATP-dependent enzymes relevant for transcription 
and chromatin regulation in the context of their substrates. In 
this discussion our viewpoint will be the human genome. 

Chromatin Remodelers Move and Restructure 
Nucleosomes 

The SWI2/SNF2 gene family expanded to 27 members in humans 
(Hargreaves and Crabtree, 2011). Of this family 16 of the ATP- 
dependent remodelers are currently implicated in controlling 
chromatin structures relevant for pol II transcription. The catalytic 
domain of all remodelers consists of two RecA-like lobes and is 
highly similar to that of DNA translocases (Becker and Workman, 
2013). Recent models indicate that ATP-dependent remodelers 
employ a DNA translocation mechanism to modify chromatin 
structure (Bartholomew, 2014; Clapier and Cairns, 2009; Narlikar 
et al., 2013). Depending on the ATPase and its associated pro- 
teins, the action can be chromatin assembly, accessibility, and/ 
or editing. Transcription-relevant remodelers have been divided 
into four distinct families (SWI/SNF, ISWI/SNF2L, CHD/Mi-2, 
INO80), which are genetically and functionally non-redundant, 
and we restrict our discussion to these groups (Bartholomew, 
2014; Clapier and Cairns, 2009; Hargreaves and Crabtree, 
2011). The combined cellular abundance of remodelers is esti- 
mated to be of one remodeling complex per four nucleosome 
substrates (Moshkin et al., 2012), suggesting that chromatin 
remodeling is a continuous process. Mutations in several remod- 
elers or their associated subunits are causative to defects in 
metazoan development and to cancer in human cells, which un- 
derscores the importance of chromatin remodeling for biological 
processes (Hargreaves and Crabtree, 2011; Kadoch et al., 2013; 
Shain and Pollack, 2013). Below, we shortly describe the four 
distinct families, and we refer to excellent reviews with more 
details (Becker and Workman, 2013; Clapier and Cairns, 2009; 
Hargreaves and Crabtree, 201 1 ; Narlikar et al., 2013). 

SWI/SNF Group 

The mammalian orthologs of yeast SWI/SNF2 are Brgi 
(SMARCA4) and Brm (SMARCA2), which form BAF complexes 
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Figure 3. The Evolution of ATP-Dependent Enzymes in T ranscription 
and Chromatin Regulation 

Schematic representation of the tree of life for ATPase subunits representing 
the origin of the BTAF1/Mot1p-ATRX-RAD54 and CHD-SNF2-INO80-SWR 
lineages. The coiors represent two groups that duplicated and diverged eariy 
in an archaeal and eukaryotic ancestor. 

with either Brm or Brg1 . Brg1 is also the catalytic subunit of the 
PBAF remodeler. The ATPase domain of SWI2/SNF2 orthologs 
is abutted by an upstream HSA domain and a C-terminal 
bromo-domain, which can bind to acetylated lysines. Both in 
mammals and yeast, SWI2/SNF2 proteins assemble into large 
remodeling complexes. Whereas only one SWI2/SNF2 isoform 
is present in yeast, mammalian BAF complexes can differ in sub- 
unit make-up. Subunit exchange is used to regulate specific gene 
expression programs during development. Besides SWI2/SNF2, 
budding yeast also contains the RSC complex and mammalian 
PBAF is presumed to be the counterpart of yeast RSC (Bartholo- 
mew, 2014; Clapier and Cairns, 2009; Flargreaves and Crabtree, 
201 1). Recent evidence indicates that RSC action rather than AT 
richness is responsible for nucleosome depletion from intergenic 
regions in yeast (Lorch et al., 2014). 



ISWI/SNF2L Group 

ISWI/SNF2L remodelers also form distinct functional complexes 
by assembling with different homologous subunits (Hargreaves 
and Crabtree, 2011). ATPases of this group are characterized 
by SANT and SLIDE domains at their C terminus, which form a 
nucleosome recognition module (Clapier and Cairns, 2009). 
ISWI/SNF2L proteins assemble in different complexes with one 
to four subunits. The ISWI/SNF2L family is involved in repression 
of non-coding RNA transcription, heterochromatin formation, 
DNA replication, and ES cell pluri potency (Hargreaves and Crab- 
tree, 2011; Koster et al., 2014). Interestingly, the fission yeast 
Schizosaccharomyces pombe lacks any ISWI/SNF2L ortholog 
(Pointner et al., 2012). 

CHD/Mi-2 Group 

Defining features for this group are two tandemly arranged 
chromo-domains, which lie N-terminal to the ATPase domain. 
Chromo-domains can interact with methylated histones and/or 
DNA (Clapier and Cairns, 2009). A single CHD1 gene is present 
in Saccharomyces cerevisiae and the fission yeast genome con- 
tains three paralogs (Pointner et al., 2012), which may compen- 
sate for the absence of ISWI/SNF2L orthologs. CHD remodelers 
have expanded during evolution. Nine CHD genes are present in 
mammalian genomes, divided over three subfamilies. The first 
subfamily consists of CHD1 and CHD2, which contain a C-termi- 
nal DNA-binding domain. The second subfamily includes the 
PHD finger-containing CHD3 and CHD4. The third group is 
more diverse and consists of CHD5-CHD9, which have addi- 
tional functional domains. Overall, the CHD/Mi-2 family is very 
versatile, and its members promote or repress transcription 
and participate in other events like mRNA processing (Murawska 
and Brehm, 2011). 

INO80 Group 

This group consists of three members in humans: INO80, 
SRCAP, and p400. These enzymes are characterized with a large 
insertion between the RecA-like lobes (Clapier and Cairns, 2009; 
Hargreaves and Crabtree, 2011). They form large assemblies 
with 8-14 subunits. SRCAP and p400 complexes exchange 
histone H2A.Z/H2B dimers for canonical H2/VH2B, and the 
INO80 complex performs the reverse reaction. The yeast 
SWR1 exchanger may collaborate with RSC to deposit H2A.Z/ 
H2B abutting NDRs (Ranjan et al., 2013). An evolutionary 
conserved function of INO80 family members is chromatin edit- 
ing. Furthermore, INO80 enzymes have been implicated in DNA 
repair and replication (Clapier and Cairns, 2009; Hargreaves and 
Crabtree, 2011). 

The mechanism, which couples ATP hydrolysis to nucleosome 
translocation, is not well understood (Bartholomew, 2014; Narli- 
kar et al., 2013). Various models have been proposed: “the twist 
diffusion” model, the “loop propagation” model, and the “oc- 
tamer swiveling” model. A recent single-molecule FRET (fluores- 
cence resonance energy transfer) study suggests the following 
model for nucleosome remodeling by ISWI/SNF2L enzymes: 
DNA is first translocated in single-bp steps toward the nucleo- 
somal exit side by the ATPase domain; this generates strain on 
the entry-side DNA; after translocation of seven bps, this triggers 
DNA at the nucleosomal entry side to be drawn into the nucleo- 
some; an additional three bps of DNA is translocated to the exit 
side; this step repeats to generate processive DNA translocation 
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Figure 4. The Evolution of the SWI2/SNF2 Family 

Schematic representation of the tree of life with a selection of eukaryotic 
species from the different supergroups (Excavata; Archaeplastida; SAR; 
Amoebozoa; Ophistokonta) indicated on the left. The SWI2/SNF2 family 
member proteins are organized in different functional groups (BTAF1 ; CHD1 ,2; 
CHD3,4,5; CHD6,7,8,9; INO80; ATRX, RAD54L2; SNF2H,SNF2L; BRG1 ,BRM; 
SWR1), and whenever present, the number of homologs is indicated in black 
boxes. A filled bullet indicates presence of a single ortholog. 



across the nucleosome (Bartholomew, 2014; Narlikar et al., 
2013). It Is likely but currently unclear whether different remod- 
eler families utilize distinct mechanisms. 

Chromatin Remodeling Complexes: Phylogenetics, 
Function, and Regulation 

Expansion of eukaryotic genomes mandated more extensive 
DNA condensation and this provided evolutionary pressure to 
expand the chromatin-remodeling class of enzymes early on. 
While the catalytic domain of SWI2/SNF2 ATPases seems to 
have a bacterial ancestor, these domains are equipped with 
chromatin-binding domains in eukaryotes (Eisen et al., 1995; 
Flaus et al., 2006; Iyer et al., 2008). We performed phylogenetic 
comparisons to infer the evolutionary history of gene families 
encoding ATP-dependent enzymes relevant for eukaryotic tran- 
scription regulation (Figure 4). The universality of the chromatin- 
remodeler families supports their origin soon after the onset of 
the eukaryotic lineage but before the initial radiation of eukary- 
otic species. Fligher eukaryotes further expanded the number 
of genes encoding these ATPases and associated subunits 
through gene duplication (Hargreaves and Crabtree, 2011). 
Together with the acquisition of novel domains, proliferation of 
paralogous families led to a diverse set of enzymes. Most eu- 
karyotes have representatives of all four classes of remodelers 
(SWI/SNF, ISWI/SNF2L, CHD/Mi-2, INO80). This allows higher 
eukaryotes to form distinct functional complexes that drive and 
maintain developmental and cell-type-specific gene expression 
programs. The early divergence and in some cases duplication 
of plant homologs resulted in plant-specific chromatin remodel- 
ers with functions deviating from their metazoan counterparts 
(Gentry and Hennig, 2014). 

Our current knowledge of chromatin-based mechanisms con- 
trolling transcriptional permissiveness is derived from a limited 
set of protozoan and metazoan model organisms, which may 
not represent the full spectrum. For example, the coral symbiont 
and dinoflagellate Symbiodinium minutum has permanently 
condensed chromatin and its genome contains both eukaryotic 
histone genes and prokaryotic histone-like genes (Shinzato 
et al., 2014). Interestingly, the S. minutum genome lacks any 
chromatin-remodeling enzyme (Figure 4) suggesting that tran- 
scriptional regulation of its genes differs from known mecha- 
nisms. Of special interest are protozoan parasites, which provide 
insight into the evolution of transcription and chromatin 
dynamics. Many organisms belonging to these lineages (Micro- 
sporidia [Edhazardia aedis, Encephalitozoon intestinalis, and 
Vavraia culicis], Kinetoplastida [Trypanosoma brucei, Trypano- 
soma cruzi, and Leishmania major], Apicomplexa [S. minutum, 
Perkinsus marinus, Cryptosporidium parvum, Plasmodium fal- 
ciparum, and Toxoplasma gondii] and Giardia) have a reduced 
set of chromatin remodelers (Figure 4), which may result 
from massive gene loss, commonly observed in parasites. The 
malaria parasite P. falciparum is a protist with a very AT-rich 
genome and with a disconnection between chromatin structure 
and gene expression (Westenberger et al., 2009). Intriguingly, 
some of the early branching parasitic protists like Kinetoplastida 
exert little control at the transcription level, which rather occurs 
post-transcriptionally (Kramer, 2012). Their protein-coding 
genes are arranged in long tandem arrays and transcribed as 
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long poly-cistrons (10-100 genes). Thus, these parasites have 
limited transcriptional regulation at the level of chromatin, and 
they also have different nucleosome arrangements and constitu- 
tions to support their complex lifestyle and to adapt to their envi- 
ronmental niche. 

The histone variants H3.3, H2A.Z, and H2A.X are almost uni- 
versally present indicating that they arose early in eukaryotic 
evolution (Malik and Henikoff, 2003). One would expect that his- 
tone variants and specific chromatin remodeling complexes 
acting upon these variants co-evolved in species. Support for 
this comes from budding yeast, which expresses only a single 
H3 protein resembling H3.3 and lacks ATRX (Figure 4). Certain 
histone lineages are categorized as outliers including: function- 
ally specialized lineages, ancestral eukaryotic lineages that 
diverged early, and recent lineages subject to relaxed selection. 
Relaxed selective evolutionary constrains could account for the 
more rapid rate of histone evolution seen in Microsporidia (Malik 
and Flenikoff, 2003). This strong divergence and accelerated 
evolution of histones might explain their limited set of chromatin 
remodeling enzymes (Figure 4). Clearly, detailed phylogenetic 
comparisons of chromatin remodelers and of their histone 
substrates provide testable hypotheses and further mechanistic 
insights. 

Restructuring TBP-TATA and Liberating TBP 

ATP-dependent remodeling is not unique to histone-DNA com- 
plexes. The inherently stable TBP-TATA complex is regulated 
directly by BTAFI/Motip that also uses ATP to mobilize the 
TBP at core promoters (Figure 2). BTAFI/Motl p family members 
are also SWI2/SNF2-family ATPases and they bind to TBP in the 
presence or absence of DNA (Auble and Flahn, 1 993; Auble et al., 
1994; Timmers et al., 1992; Timmers and Sharp, 1991). BTAF1/ 
Motip relaxes the DNA sequence-specificity of TBP to allow 
binding to non-TATA sequences (Gumbs et al., 2003; Klejman 
et al., 2005). BTAFI/Motip binds to TBP with its N-terminal 
F1EAT/ARM repeats and contacts DNA upstream of TATA with 
its ATPase domain (Wollmann et al., 201 1). BTAFI/Motip func- 
tion is intimately linked to NC2. In living cells these factors 
together control the residence time of TBP on chromatin (de 
Graaf et al., 2010; Sprouse et al., 2008). The NC2 heterodimer 
consists of NC2ct and NC23, which interact via FlFDs, resembling 
histones Fi2A and FI2B (Kamada et al., 2001). NC2 inhibits PIC 
formation by competing with TFIIA and TFIIB for TBP binding 
(Goppelt et al., 1996; Meisterernst and Boeder, 1991; Mermel- 
stein et al., 1996). Structural studies indicate that NC2 may 
embrace the TBP-TATA complex to close a ring around the 
DNA (Kamada et al., 2001). In vitro findings support that NC2 
induces TBP sliding along the DNA (Schluesche et al., 2007). 

Flistorically, BTAFI/Motip and NC2 have been studied in 
separation, but genome-wide mapping in yeast showed that 
binding profiles of Motl p and NC2 strongly overlap (van Werven 
et al., 2008). Yeast strains with fs-mutations in MOT1, NC2a, and 
NC2(S display similar alterations in mRNA expression (Dasgupta 
et al., 2002; Sikorski and Buratowski, 2009; Spedale et al., 2012; 
van Werven et al., 2008). Motl p-TBP-NC2-TATA complexes can 
be disrupted in vitro as a result from Motip-mediated ATP hy- 
drolysis (van Werven et al., 2008). Compared to TATA-less pro- 
moters, TBP turnover at TATA-containing promoters is relatively 



high (van Werven et al., 2009). This is counterintuitive as the ca- 
nonical TATA box represents DNA with the highest affinity for 
TBP (Flahn et al., 1 989). We proposed that the bent TATA confor- 
mation induced by TBP binding could act as a “spring” for rapid 
BTAFI/Motl p-NC2 mediated release from TATA boxes (Tora 
and Timmers, 2010). Auble and colleagues proposed models 
involving DNA-translocation by the ATPase moiety of BTAF1/ 
Motip coupled to insertion of a latch from the FIEAT repeat re- 
gion into the concave surface of TBP to compete with DNA bind- 
ing (Pereira et al., 2001 ; Viswanathan and Auble, 201 1 ). The com- 
bined action of Motip and NC2 mobilizes TBP from intrinsically 
preferred TATA-containing promoters, which allows TBP redis- 
tribution to intrinsically disfavored TATA-less promoters (Zentner 
and Flenikoff, 2013). This explains how Motip and NC2 repress 
SAGA-dependent TATA-containing genes and how they activate 
TFIID-dependent TATA-less genes (Spedale et al., 2012). It is 
interesting to note that a recent study on SAGA-bound TBP in 
yeast indicates that the concave surface of TBP remains largely 
accessible (Flan et al., 2014), which may provide an entry zone 
for BTAFI/Motl p and NC2. Given the strong sequence conser- 
vation between BTAFI/Motip, NC2, and TBP it seems likely that 
this is a common mechanism in eukaryotes. 

TBP and Related Factors: Phylogenetics, Function, and 
Regulation 

Proper TBP function is fundamental to the fidelity of transcrip- 
tional programs in both Archaea and Eukarya. The highly 
conserved C-terminal half of TBP consists of two symmetric 
pseudo-repeats (the TBP domain) folding into a saddle-shaped 
structure. While the convex surface interacts with proteins like 
TAFs, BTAFI/Motip, NC2, and basal transcription factors, the 
concave surface binds to the TATA box via the insertion of 
two pairs of phenylalanine to induce the bent conformation of 
TATA (Delgadillo et al., 2009). The evolutionary origin of the 
TBP domain can be traced back to the last universal common 
ancestor (LUCA) to Archaea and Eukarya and most likely re- 
sulted from an ancestral gene duplication and fusion event (Brin- 
defalk et al., 2013). TBP domains are present in proteins with 
diverse functions like DNA glycosylases and RNase III (Brinde- 
falk et al., 2013). 

The compact nature of eukaryotic chromatin might have 
mandated a more stable DNA interaction of TBP compared to 
that in Archaea. Possibly, evolutionary acquirement of the critical 
phenylalanines provided stability to eukaryotic TBP-DNA com- 
plexes and resulted in the deformability of the TATA-sequences. 
Interestingly, promoter bending by eukaryotic and archaeal TBP 
and TFB/TFIIB occurs via molecularly distinct mechanisms (Gietl 
et al., 201 4). The rapid on- and off-rates of archaeal TBP on DNA 
allows regulation directly at the recruitment stage. In line with 
this, archaeal transcription initiation is inhibited by sequence- 
specific regulators that compete with TBP and TFB for binding 
to the TATA box and BRE, or with RNAP for the site of tran- 
scription initiation (Reeve, 2003). Archaeal species living at 
high-temperature and/or high-salt concentrations increased 
the hydrophobicity of the TBP interior to withstand these 
extreme conditions (Koike et al., 2004). 

Interestingly, most metazoan eukaryotes encode for multiple 
TBP paralogs, the TBP-related factors (TRFs) (Akhtar and 
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Veenstra, 201 1 ; Levine et al., 2014; Muller et al., 2010). Indepen- 
dent duplication events gave rise to genes encoding insect- 
specific TRF1 , metazoan-specific TRF2/TLF/TBPL1 , and verte- 
brate-specific TBP2/TRF3/TBPL2 proteins. TRF1 associates 
with BRF in Drosophila melanogaster to form the TFIIIB complex 
driving pol Ill-dependent transcription instead of TBP (Takada 
et al., 2000). The vertebrate-specific TBP2ATRF3 binds to the 
TATA box and interacts with TFIIA and TFIIB. TBP2ATRF3 can 
replace TBP for transcription in oocytes. During early develop- 
ment TBP levels increase and TBP2ATRF3 is actively degraded 
(Akhtar and Veenstra, 2011; Levine et al., 2014; Muller et al., 
2010). TBP-like factor (TLF or TRF2) is the most distant paralog 
that evolved prior to the emergence of the bilateria and subse- 
quent to the split between bilaterian and non-bilaterian animals 
(Duttke et al., 2014). TLFATRF2 functions in male germ cell differ- 
entiation (male TLF/TRF2 null mice are sterile) and is essential for 
early embryogenesis in all non-mammalian metazoans studied 
thus far (Akhtar and Veenstra, 2011; Levine et al., 2014; Muller 
et al., 2010). TLFATRF2 interacts with TFIIA and TFIIB, but lost 
the capacity to bind to the TATA box due to loss of two of the 
four phenylalanines required for TATA box recognition (Duttke 
et al., 2014; Teichmann et al., 1999). TLFATRF2 is targeted 
to TATA-less promoters including the histone FI1 promoter and 
it activates TCT- and DPE-containing promoters (Duttke et al., 
2014; Isogai et al., 2007; Kedmi et al., 2014). The divergence in 
structure, expression, and function of TBP homologs explains 
their evolutionary retention. Thus far, most work has focused on 
TBP-containing complexes and the molecular mechanisms un- 
derlying the regulation of TBP paralogs remain to be elucidated. 

Interestingly, some protists including Giardia intestinalis, 
Crypthecodinium cohnii, T. brucei, T. cruzi, and L major re- 
placed multiple of the four critical phenylalanine residues in their 
single-copy TBP genes (Best et al., 2004; Das et al., 2005; Guil- 
lebault et al., 2002). Thus, these organisms must use different 
PIC assembly strategies, which still dependent on TBP but not 
on TATA box interactions. The promoter binding events are 
probably more dynamic, and to stabilize TBP-DNA interaction 
these organisms might depend more on the presence of other 
proteins, like TFIIA and TFIIB. Flowever, this is not the case in 
G. intestinalis, because it seems to lack TFIIB (Best et al., 
2004). Possibly, in this organism Brflp, part of TFIIIB, or a 
non-conserved protein with similar function, replaces TFIIB in 
pol II transcription. At present it is unclear how PIC assembly is 
achieved in these protozoan parasites and certain unicellular 
eukaryotes as they lack most of the basal transcription factors 
(Figure 1). Research in this area will be full of surprises. 

BTAF1/Mot1 and NC2: Phylogenetics, Function, and 
Regulation 

TBP orthologs play crucial roles in all Archaea and Eukarya, but 
only eukaryotic genomes contain genes orthologous to BTAFV 
MOT1, NC2a and NC2fi. Analogous to o-factors in Bacteria, 
DNA sequence-specific regulators can compete with archaeal 
TBP for promoter binding. It is interesting to note that the TBP- 
interacting protein 26 (TIP26) from Thermococcus kodakarensis 
KOD1 can bind archaeal TBP inhibiting DNA binding (Yamamoto 
et al., 2006). Proteins with analogous functions to TIP26 might 
exist in other archaeal species. Alternatively, no additional fac- 



tors could be required to disrupt archaeal TBP-DNA complexes 
as they are very dynamic intrinsically (Gietl et al., 2014). 

While TBP regulation by BTAFI/Motip and NC2 is well stud- 
ied, their action toward the TBP paralogs of higher eukaryotes 
is not yet clear. Human BTAF1 was found to interact with both 
Caenorhabditis elegans TRF2/TLF and D. melanogaster TRF1 
(Pereira et al., 2001). In vitro transcription assays revealed that 
NC2 does not compete with TFIIA when bound to human TRF2 
in contrast to TBP (Teichmann et al., 1999). This is an interesting 
area of study given the importance of TBP paralogs in germ cells 
and early embryogenesis (Akhtar and Veenstra, 2011; Duttke 
et al., 2014; Muller et al., 2010; Torres-Padilla and Tora, 2007). 

We proposed previously that BTAFI/Motip and NC2 act 
together on TBP, which implies co-occurrence of their genes 
across eukaryotes (van Werven et al., 2008). Indeed, testing 
this hypothesis revealed a clear co-occurrence and similar distri- 
bution oi BTAF1/MOT1 , NC2a, and A/C2/3 genes across the eu- 
karyotic lineage (Figure 5). This provides strong evidence that 
these genes co-evolved. Interestingly, the Kinetoplastida and 
Apicomplexa protozoan parasites lack both BTAF1/MOT1 and 
NC2 genes. Unfortunately, little is known about of transcriptional 
control in Apicomplexa. They contain a primitive transcription 
machinery lacking most of the TAFs and the basal transcription 
factors TFIIA and TFIIF (Meissner and Soldati, 2005). Typical eu- 
karyotic promoter elements like TATA boxes are also absent. 
More is known about transcription regulation in Kinetoplastida. 
G. intestinalis, T brucei, and L major do not employ canonical 
TATA boxes for transcription initiation (Thomas et al., 2009). 
These species contain TBP homologs lacking the critical 
TATA-intercalating phenylalanine residues (Best et al., 2004; 
Guillebault et al., 2002; Ruan et al., 2004). Most likely, DNA inter- 
actions of these TBPs are weak and easily disrupted, which 
would obviate the need for TBP regulators BTAFI/Motip and 
NC2. In T brucei an alternative mechanism for TBP-promoter 
dissociation has been described, which involves PIC release 
from the promoter by TBP phosphorylation (Hope et al., 2014). 
We analyzed whether absence of the four phenylalanines in 
TBP is common in organisms lacking BTAF1/MOT1 and NC2 or- 
thologs. Organisms that lack the NC2 subunits, but have BTAFI/ 
Motip contain at least one TBP gene with all four intercalating 
phenylalanines (Tables SI , S2, S3, S4, S5, and S6). Interestingly, 
most of the organisms lacking BTAFI/Motip do not contain a 
single TBP paralog with all four intercalating phenylalanines 
(Tables SI and S2). In particular, the first phenylalanine (FI 93 
in human TBP) is missing (6 out of 10). We propose that 
BTAFI/Motip dependence is relaxed when TBP lacks the full 
complement of four phenylalanines. In contrast, organisms car- 
rying the full set of genes orthologous to BTAF1/MOT1 , NC2a, 
and NC2fi contain at least one TBP gene with all four intercalat- 
ing phenylalanines. The only two exceptions to this rule 
(S. natans and T. vaginalis-. Tables S5 and S6) carry an aromatic 
tyrosine, which could also intercalate into DNA. This persuasive 
correlation indicates co-evolution of stable TBP-DNA inter- 
actions with the enzymatic BTAFI /Mot1p-NC2 machinery to 
enable dynamic transcriptional responses (Tora and Timmers, 
2010; Viswanathan and Auble, 201 1). 

In summary, during evolution different strategies were devel- 
oped to enable a dynamic binding of TBP orthologs and paralogs 
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to control PIC assembly at proper positions In time and space 
across genomes. Three strategies can be discerned: an Inher- 
ently unstable TBP-DNA complex due to absence of the four In- 
tercalating phenylalanines in TBP, use of non-TATA sequences 
with limited DNA deformability, and enzymatic disassembly by 
BTAFI/Motfp. Clearly, the BTAF1/Mot1 p-NC2 pathway offers 
possibilities for regulation by cell-internal and -external cues, 
but these remain to be discovered. 

Conclusions and Future Directions 

The dynamic response of gene expression programs to cellular 
and environmental signals is a shared property of all living organ- 
isms. With the increase of genome size and complexity during 
the evolution of species came different mechanisms to ensure 
transcriptional dynamics and regulated accessibility of genomic 
sequences. In this review we discussed the function and evolu- 
tionary history of ATP-dependent enzymes controlling chromatin 
structure and PIC dynamics. Phylogenetic comparisons be- 
tween Archaea and Eukarya reveal that histones and SWI2/ 
SNF2 chromatin remodelers as well as TBP and BTAFI/Motip 
originated from an ancestor common to both lineages. 

During eukaryotic evolution remodelers diversified into four 
groups (SWI/SNF, ISWI/SNF2L, CHD/Mi-2, INO80), but not 
all eukaryotic genomes carry representatives of each group. 
Given their functional differences complete absence of a group 
(like ISWI/SNF2L in S. pombe) has direct consequences on 
chromatin structure (Pointner et al., 2012) and gene regula- 
tion pathways. ATP-dependent remodelers acquired additional 
(signature) domains for intra-molecular regulation and/or for 
chromatin interaction (Clapier and Cairns, 2009, 2012; Har- 
greaves and Crabtree, 2011). In almost all cases the enzymatic 
SWI2/SNF2 core has been decorated with many subunits, which 
modulate its activity, function, and/or localization. Cancer 
exome sequencing revealed that subunits of human SWI/SNF 
complexes are particularly prone to mutation and amplification 
in a variety of human cancers (Kadoch et al., 2013). From both 
fundamental and translational perspectives, it is important to 
determine evolutionary conservation and diversification of chro- 
matin remodeler subunits. In addition, it would be interesting to 
analyze the evolutionary distribution of histone variants in rela- 
tion to chromatin remodeling complexes. 

Phylogenetic comparisons between the ATP-dependent 
BTAFI/Motip and their TBP substrate reveal distinct patterns. 
Whereas all Eukarya contain one or more TBP genes, several 
species lack the BTAFI/Motip gene. In most of these cases, 
no NC2 orthologs could be detected, which emphasizes the inti- 
mate link between BTAFI/Motl p and the NC2 complex in con- 
trolling TBP dynamics. Besides their TBP-regulatory domains 
BTAFI/Motip and NC2a acquired additional domains during 
evolution, and their phylogenetic analysis may reveal accessory 
functions (Goppelt et al., 1996; Wollmann et al., 2011). It is strik- 
ing to note that most organisms lacking BTAF/Motl p express 
TBP orthologs, which are also lacking one or more of the four 
phenylalanines responsible for intercalating DNA. 



Figure 5. The Evolution of TBP and Its Direct Regulators protein (TBP) and its reguiators are organized in different functional groups 

Schematic representation of the tree of iife with a seiection of eukaryotic (TBP; NC2a; NC2(3; BTAF1) in a representation simiiar to Figure 4. These iists 

species from the different supergroups indicated on the ieft. TATA-binding have been curated manuaiiy (see Supplemental Experimental Procedures). 
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Appreciating evolutionary relationships between chromatin 
and transcription proteins improves our overall understanding 
of gene and chromatin regulation principles. In these days, we 
are witnessing an ever-increasing wealth of genomic sequence 
data from present-day and extinct organisms, which offer un- 
precedented insight into evolutionary relationships between 
organisms and processes fundamental to life. Unfortunately, 
Theodosius Dobzhansky missed the birth of comparative geno- 
mics and of phylogenomics as he passed away 7 months after 
Sanger’s first report on modern sequencing (Sanger et al., 
1977) propelling this genomics revolution. Nevertheless, Dobz- 
hansky realized the close association between environmental 
niche and the genome: “the environment presents challenges 
to living species, to which the latter respond by adaptive genetic 
changes” in (Dobzhansky, 1973). The fact, that the regulatory 
components of the transcription machinery are evolutionary 
malleable, should be no surprise as gene regulation steers 
many diverse processes as enzymatic adaption and organismal 
development. Understanding evolutionary conservation and di- 
versity of these key components sheds light on the processes 
of adaptive gene expression and of organismal evolution itself. 

Compared to the incredible airlift given by whole-genome 
sequencing in describing the genomic relatedness of organisms, 
description of their environmental niche remains grounded. 
For each organism, genome sequence and environment are 
inextricably linked, and we advocate attaching a standardized 
description of the environment to each genome sequence. 
These descriptions facilitate the linking of comparative zoology 
and phylogenetics to illuminate the fascinating 4.5 billion-year 
(bio-) chemical experiment underlying organismal evolution. 
We are sure that Dobzhansky would have been thrilled to 
partake in the current developments to understand the diversity 
of species. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
and six tables and can be found with this article online at http://dx.dol.org/ 
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SUMMARY 

Memory CDS T cells protect against intracellular 
pathogens by scanning host cell surfaces; thus, 
infection detection rates depend on memory cell 
number and distribution. Population analyses rely 
on cell isolation from whole organs, and interpreta- 
tion is predicated on presumptions of near complete 
cell recovery. Paradigmatically, memory is parsed 
into central, effector, and resident subsets, osten- 
sibly defined by immunosurveillance patterns but in 
practice identified by phenotypic markers. Because 
isolation methods ultimately inform models of 
memory T cell differentiation, protection, and vac- 
cine translation, we tested their validity via parabi- 
osis and quantitative immunofluorescence micro- 
scopy of a mouse memory CDS T cell population. 
We report three major findings: lymphocyte isolation 
fails to recover most cells and biases against certain 
subsets, residents greatly outnumber recirculating 
cells within non-lymphoid tissues, and memory 
subset homing to inflammation does not conform 
to previously hypothesized migration patterns. 
These results indicate that most host cells are sur- 
veyed for reinfection by segregated residents rather 
than by recirculating cells that migrate throughout 
the blood and body. 

INTRODUCTION 

A cardinal feature of the vertebrate adaptive immune system 
is the retention of a memory of past infections that enhances 
protective immunity in the event of reinfection. CDS T cells are 
a principal component of this process and protect against 
those pathogens that invade intracellular compartments. Mech- 
anistically, vertebrates maintain memory CDS T cells that 
scan MHC I on the surface of host cells for the presence 
of pathogen-derived peptides. Recognition triggers infection 
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control. The efficiency achieved by this immunosurveillance de- 
pends upon the memory CDS T cell population (1) magnitude 
relative to host cells and (2) location. 

Quantification of the immune response is essential for our un- 
derstanding of protective immunity and for evaluating vaccines. 
Limiting dilution assays suggested that pathogen-specific CDS 
T cells were exceedingly rare among responding cells. However, 
technical innovations, such as the development of MHC I tetra- 
mers (Altman et al., 1996), revealed that antigen-specific CDS 
T cell responses were 10- to 100-fold bigger than initially 
thought, precipitating a substantial revision in conceptualization 
of the immune response (Murali-Krishna et al., 199S). 

Memory CDS T cells are present within secondary lymphoid 
organs (SLO), blood, and the rest of the organism (nonlymphoid 
tissues [NLT], as well as primary lymphoid organs such as 
thymus and bone marrow). Landmark work, based on analysis 
of human blood, proposed that memory CDS T cells could be 
parsed into two subsets based on their patterns of immunosur- 
veillance. Central memory T cells (Tcm), defined by expression 
of lymph node homing molecules, putatively limit surveillance 
to SLO and are specialized for longevity and proliferation upon 
reinfection. Effector memory T cells (Tem)> defined by the 
absence of lymph node homing molecules, were thought to 
recirculate between blood, NLT, and lymph, thus surveying 
body surfaces and visceral organs that are often the initial portals 
of reinfection (Sallusto et al., 1999). 

However, the Tcm^Tem model failed to capture the true 
complexity of memory T cell diversity. It recently became clear 
that a third subset, termed tissue resident memory T cells 
(Trm), resides in NLT without recirculating (Masopust and Schen- 
kel, 2013; Mueller et al., 2013). Shortly after activation in SLO, 
this population seeds tissues, then differentiates in response 
to local environmental cues to adopt unique lineage-specific 
signatures (Casey et al., 2012, Mackay et al., 2013; Masopust 
et al., 2006). Importantly, the presence of Trm at NLT sites of 
reinfection can accelerate pathogen elimination (Gebhardt 
et al., 2009; Jiang et al., 2012; Teijaro et al., 2011; Wu et al., 
2014). Fundamentally, Trm are defined by migration: they remain 
confined to one tissue without leaving and re-entering. Practi- 
cally, cell migration patterns are laborious or impractical to 
define in animal models or humans, so phenotypic surface 
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markers have been substituted. The markers CD103 and CD69 
are used to infer Trm status, whereas the absence of both 
CD62L and CD69 expression defines NLT recirculating Tem 
(F arber et al., 2014; Masopust and Schenkel, 2013). However, 
the fidelity of these markers has not been validated. 

The emergence of Trm has complicated the long standing 
paradigm of T cell-mediafed immunosurveillance. It is no longer 
clear to what degree CDS"^ Tem recirculate through NLT and 
how immunological memories are apportioned between Trm, 
Tem, and Tcm, as each subset has not been quantified 
throughout the host. Previous identification of significant recir- 
culation through major NLT (Klonowski et al., 2004) requires 
reassessment in light of recent discoveries of bloodborne 
populations contaminating even perfused tissues (Anderson 
et al., 2014). Moreover, while quantitative analyses typically 
depend on ex vivo isolation to determine memory CDS T cell 
subset and phenotype, the accuracy of this approach has not 
been validated (Peaudecerf and Rocha, 2011; Selby et al., 
1984). To address these gaps in the field, we performed a 
stringenf and comprehensive quantifative analysis using 
migration properties to identify Trm, Tem, and Tcm populations. 
Our findings redress fundamental presumptions that inform 
models of immunosurveillance, T cell subsets, and protective 
immunity. 

RESULTS 

Isolations Underestimate Total Memory CDS T Cells 
and Distort Distribution 

Memory CDS T cells are broadly distributed throughout the 
host organism, but the overall magnitude and anatomic appor- 
tionment of this population remain unclear and controversial 
(Ganusov and De Boer, 2007; Masopust et al., 2001; Peaude- 
cerf and Rocha, 2011; Reinhardt et al., 2001; Rocha et al., 
1991). To address this gap, we enumerated a single trackable 
memory CDS T cell population established by a well-studied 
infection model in mice. To this end, we transferred naive lym- 
phocytic choriomeningitis virus (LCMV)-specific Thyl.T^ P14 
transgenic CDS T cells into naive C57BI/6J mice, which were 
then infected with LCMV (Armstrong strain). Animals were 
sacrificed 120-150 days later. These mice, referred to as PI 4 
immune chimeras, were injected with a-CD8a antibody (Ab) 
intravenously (i.v.) prior to sacrifice. The intravascular injection 
of ot-CD8(x antibody was used in each experiment to distinguish 
i.v. Ab* cells in vascular contiguous compartments (e.g., 
peripheral blood, spleen red pulp [RP], liver sinusoids, and 
lung capillaries) from i.v. Ab“ CDS T cells in the stroma and 
parenchyma of NLT and SLO (Anderson et al., 2014; Galkina 
et al., 2005). Cells were isolated from tissues by ex vivo disso- 
ciation (see Experimental Procedures) and then analyzed by 
flow cytometry. 

Consistent with previous reports, we isolated ~6,000 PI 4 
CDS T cells from the female reproductive tract (FRT) (Nakanishi 
et al., 2009; Suvas et al., 2007). We also performed immu- 
nohistochemistry, taking advantage of the fact that the PI 4 
LCMV system allows for identification of LCMV-specific cells 
in tissue sections via a-Thy1.1 Ab. Because ~240 7-nm coro- 
nal sections could be acquired from the FRT, flow cytometry 



data predicted ~25 PI 4 in a single section. But, we counted 
~1,750 PI 4 per tissue section, suggesting discordance 
between flow cytometry and immunohistochemistry (data not 
shown). 

For this reason, we developed an image-based quantitative 
immunofluorescence microscopy (QIM) strategy to compare 
the recovery of PI 4 memory CDS T cells to what was actually 
present within the tissue (Figure 1A). For QIM, organ volumes 
of age-matched mice were determined by displacement. These 
values were consistent with available estimates from previous 
reports using a variety of methods (Doctor et al., 2010; Nutter 
et al., 1980; Scheller et al., 1994). Organs from P14 immune chi- 
meras were also frozen, sectioned, and stained. Whole sections 
or large representative regions were imaged by immunofluores- 
cence microscopy (see Experimental Procedures). Image size 
and section thickness were used to determine the portion of 
the whole organ represented in each image. This factor was 
used to extrapolate enumerations from large individual images 
to whole organs. Cell enumerations were then multiplied by 
11/19 to correct for those cells that would be counted twice 
because they straddle two sections (Figures 1A and 1 B). Impor- 
tantly, the total number of nucleated cells in a given organ as 
determined by QIM was similarto that estimated by whole organ 
DNA content, assuming 6pg DNA per diploid cell (dos Anjos 
Pires et al., 2001), thus independently validating QIM accuracy 
(Figure 1 B and Table 1). 

QIM revealed that lymphocyte isolation from the FRT was 
inefficient, thus we tested whether isolation efficiencies varied 
among tissues by comparing these methods in many organs 
(Figure 1C). Many mucosal sites, including the stomach, lung, 
large intestine (LI) and FRT, contained 50- to 70-fold more 
a-CD8a i.v. Ab“ memory PI 4 CDS T cells when evaluated by 
QIM as compared to cell isolation methods (Figure 1C and 
Table 1). While the density of memory PI 4 cells in skin was too 
low to evaluate (data not shown), QIM of other NLTs resulted in 
6- to 27-fold higher estimates of PI 4s. Examination of SLQs, 
including the white pulp (WP) of the spleen and the mandibular 
lymph node (LN), resulted in the most efficient isolations 
with <2-fold differences observed between the two methods. 
These results demonstrate a wide discrepancy between cell 
isolation and QIM, suggesting that the most common method 
of enumeration (isolation) significantly underestimates the size 
of the memory CDS T cell pool in NLT. Similar findings were 
observed when enumerating endogenous LCMV-specific mem- 
ory CDS T cells (without PI 4 transfers) in mice via in situ MHC I 
tetramer staining (Figure SI A) and also when analyzing CDSp* 
T cells in human cervix (Figure SIB). 

As memory CDS T cells patrol and survey all nucleated cells for 
the presence of infection, we represented the total number of 
memory PI 4 CDS T cells as determined by cell isolation (Fig- 
ure 1 D) or QIM (Figure 1 E) per nucleated host cell (as determined 
by QIM) in LN, spleen, small intestine (SI), pancreas, stomach, 
FRT, and lung. Based on isolation methods, memory PI 4 CDS 
T cells were calculated to be ~50- to 400-fold rarer in tissues 
than SLQs. QIM enumeration significantly altered this perceived 
immunosurveillance ratio and revealed that the density of 
sentinel memory CDS T cells in NLT was within 8-fold of SLQs. 
This refinement in perspective could help explain how memory 
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Figure 1. Isolations Underestimate Total Memory CDS T Cells and Distort Distribution 

(A and B) Quantitative Immunofluorescence Microscopy (QIM) methodology. (A) Organ volumes were determined by displacement. Tissue sections were stained 
for Thy1 .1 (red) and DAPl (teal) to identify memory P14 CDS T cells and nucleated cells 120-150 days after LCMV infection of C57BI/6J mice. PI 4 counts per 
section were extrapolated to total organ volume and corrected to eliminate double counting. Whole FRT image scale bar, 2,000 ^im; cropped close up of FRT 
image scale bar, 250 iim. (B) Total DAPr nucleated cells by QIM were extrapolated to total organ volume (black circles) and validated independently by DNA 
extraction (red squares), n = 4. 

(C) Comparison of a-CD8a i.v. Ab“ P14 per tissue determined by cell isolation and flow cytometry (gray) or QIM (black). 

(D and E) Total P14 frequency determined by (D) flow cytometry or (E) QIM relative to DAPr nucleated cells per organ as determined by QIM. Fold differences 
shown are relative to LN. n > 6, graphs show mean and SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 , Mann-Whitney-Wilcoxon test. 

See also Figures SI and S2. 
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Table 1. Enumeration of Memory P14 CDS T Cells by Cell Isolation, 


, Flow Cytometry, and QIM 






Tissue 


Fold 

Difference 


Flow Cytometry 




QIM 






QIM and DNA 




Ql M/Flow 


P14 X 10^ + 
SD X 10'* 


Average 
% of Total 
PI 4 i.v. Ab“ 


P14 X 10'* + 
SD X 1 0^ 


Average 
% of Total 
PI 4 i.v. Ab^ 


P14 X 10^ + 
SD X 10^ 
per 10® Nuclei 


Total Nucleated 
Cells X 10® + 
SD X 10® 


Spleen 






66.6 




82.1 


25.7“ + 9.41 


178“ + 10.7 
237 + 30.2*“ 


White pulp (i.v. Ab^) 


1.92 


195“ + 79.7 




375“ + 142 








Red puip (i.v. Ab*) 


0.84 


93.2“ + 32.7 




78.5“ + 20.5 








Mandibular 
lymph node 


1.19 


5.31“ + 2.00 


97.7 


6.32 ' + 2.83 


BD 


20.7“ + 7.74 


2.98“ + 0.48 
11.5 + 0.705® 


Thymus 


9.26 


1.96’ + 1.11 


96.6 


18.1“ + 5.61 


99.7 


2.86“ + 0.32 


77.37“ + 25.7 


Liver 






14.8 




16.9 


5.42“+ 1.17 


378“ + 29.9 
1,180 + 973® 


i.v. Ab^ 


6.13 


6.12“ + 2.05 




37.5“ + 22.0 








i.v. Ab* 


4.58 


37.1“ + 7.59 




170“ + 36.1 








Lung 






9.06 




25 


3.36" + 1 .27 


282“ + 45.2 


i.v. Ab^ 


69.1 


0.31“ + 0.24 




21.3“ + 15.3 








i.v. Ab* 


13.8 


5.43“ + 6.42 




75.2“ + 53.7 








Kidney 






46.3 




83.1 


1 .99“ + 0.697 


157“ + 25.0 


i.v. Ab^ 


27.2 


0.945“ + 0.64 




25.4“ + 8.27 








i.v. Ab* 


5.02 


1 .03“ + 0.76 




5.17“ + 1.95 








Pancreas 


13.3 


2.87“ + 2.11 


94.8 


37.9“ + 9.19 


99.7 


4.37“ + 0.95 


86.9“ + 11.5 


Salivary gland 


Serous 


13.1 


1 .65“ + 0.59 


99.8 


21.6“ + 5.61 


BD 


10.3“ + 2.64 


21 .2“ + 2.58 


Mucous 


NA 


NA 


NA 


7.81“ + 2.35 


BD 


5.43“ + 1.41 


14.4“ + 1.42 


FRT 


69.0 


0.603“ + 0.41 


90.2 










Uterus 








25.6“ + 4.61 


BD 


3.51“ + 0.958 


75.7 + 15.8 
85.4 + 26.2® 


Cervix/ 

vagina 








16.0“ + 8.39 


BD 


2.95“+ 1.02 


52.4“ + 14.2 
45.1 + 19.8® 


SI 












3.24“ + 0.91 


328“ + 92.9 
517 + 176® 


lEL 


6.10 


3.81“ + 2.02 


99.8 


23.2“ + 12.7 


BD 






LP + muscle^ 


18.6 


4.06“ + 1.70 


99.1 










LP 








74.3“ + 22.5 


BD 






Muscle 








1.04“ + 1.05 


BD 






LI 












0.81“ + 0.41 


122“ + 12.3 


lEL 


41.3 


0.034“ + 0.018 


84.10 


1.39“ + 0.75 


BD 






LP + ILF*’ 


68.1 


0.12“ + 0.073 


82.46 










LP 








7.59“ + 3.65 


BD 






ILF 








0.51“ + 0.63 


BD 






Stomach 












2.91“ + 0.92 


118“ + 14.9 
113 + 17.4® 


lEL 


17.5 


0.35“ + 0.45 


91.9 


6.17“ + 2.27 


BD 







(Continued on next page) 
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Table 1. Continued 

Fold 



Tissue 


Difference 


Flow Cytometry 




QIM 






QIM and DNA 




QIM/Flow 


P14 X 10^^ + 
SD X lO"* 


Average 
% of Total 
PI 4 i.v. Ab- 


P14 X 10“ + 
SD X 1 0“ 


Average 
% of Total 
PI 4 i.v. Ab- 


P14 X 10^^ + 
SD X lO'^ 
per 10® Nuclei 


Total Nucleated 
Cells X 10® + 
SD X 10® 


LP + SM + Me= 


122 


0.22^ + 0.157 


95.1 










LP 








20.0® + 7.22 


BD 






SM 








3.05® + 0.92 


BD 






ME 








3.91® + 1.12 


BD 






Peripheral blood 


NA 


13.4® + 6.33 


100 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 



Naive 5x10^ Thy1 .1+ P14 CDS T cells were transferred to C57BI/6J mice, which were infected 1 day later with 2 x f 0® pfu LCMV Armstrong i.p. 
Approximately 120-150 days later, 3 min prior to sacrifice, mice were injecfed i.v. with a-CD8a antibody to discriminate the blood and marginated 
pool (i.v. Ab^ from parenchymal PI 4 (i.v. Ab“). 



BD, below detecfion; NA, nof available; LP, lamina propria; lEL, intraepithelial lymphocytes; SM, submucosa; ME, muscularis externa; ILF, isolated 
lymphoid follicle; FRT, whole female reproducfive fracf. 

‘^Indicafesf he average numberof P14ortofal nucleafed cells per f issue derived from cell isolafion and flowcytometry or QIM. Kidney accounts for both 
kidneys, salivary gland reports for bofh lobes, uterus includes both uterine horns, and mandibular lymph node enumerates a single unpaired lymph 
node. Peripheral blood enumeration is extrapolated to 1.74 ml of blood, based on average body weighf of mice used in this study. Data from six or 
more mice. 

‘'Indicafes number of nucleafed cells (+SD) as determined by DNA extraction. 

‘'Indicates compartments indistinguishable by digestions and flow cytometry. 



CDS T cells within NLT can be sufficientiy abundant to be 
first responders against anamnestic infections (Masopust and 
Schenkei, 2013; Mueiier et ai., 2013). 

Isolation Efficiency Is Biased by Tissue Compartment 
and Cell Phenotype 

Because ceii isoiation methods faiied to capture most ceiis 
from NLT, we asked whether isolation efficiency varied among 
memory CDS T cells with different phenotypes or between 
compartments within organs, thus further distorting the repre- 
sentation of the memory CDS T cell population composition 
and location. Using intravascular a-CDSa Ab, we found that 
the blood and marginated pool (BMP) of lymphocytes (i.v. 
Ab"'") within kidney and lung were more readily isolated than 
those within the tissue (i.v. Ab“) (Figures 2A and 2B). This 
was also true of splenic RP (i.v. Ab'^) compared to splenic WP 
(i.v. Ab-) (Table 1). 

We next investigated if lymphocyte extraction efficiency 
differed between histologically distinct mucosal compartments. 
To this end, we separated analyses of memory CDS T cells iso- 
lated or imaged from stomach and SI into fractions localized 
above the basement membrane (intraepithelial lymphocytes 
[lEL]) or cells contained within the collagen matrix subjacent to 
the epithelium (lamina propria [LP] lymphocytes) (Figure 2C). 
As shown in Figure 2D and Table 1, PI 4 memory CDS T cells 
are more efficiently recovered from epithelium than the lamina 
propria. 

We next examined whether lymphocyte isolation misrepre- 
sented the proportion of mucosal memory CDS T cell subsets 
as defined by phenotype. We focused on the FRT because it 
contains both CDIOS"'" and CD103- memory PI 4 CDS T cells 
(Figure 2E), and CD103 is one marker used to define Trm. 



As shown in Figure 2F, cell isolation from the FRT over-repre- 
sents the proportion of PI 4 memory CDS T cells that express 
CD103. This bias may also have an anatomic basis (as in 
Figure 2D) as CD103''' cells are enriched within epithelium 
relative to lamina propria (Figure 2G). Taken together, these 
results indicate that lymphocyte isolation from NLT mis- 
represents memory CDS T cell distributions by location and 
phenotype. 

Most Memory CDS T Cells in NLT Are Trm 

A broad and accurate accounting of the anatomic distribution of 
a memory CDS T cell population, delineated into resident (Trm) 
versus recirculating (Tem and Tqm) subsets, has not previously 
been performed. Moreover, since the identification of Trm as a 
distinct lineage (previously Trm were conflated with recirculating 
Tem), it remains unclear what contribution each population 
makes to the overall NLT memory T cell pool and how these 
populations compare numerically with memory T cells posi- 
tioned within SLOs. We first interrogated this issue by quantifying 
the proportion of memory CDS T cells that were resident after 
LCMV infection. The vasculature of PI 4 immune chimeras 
(90 days after infection, generated as in Figure 1) was conjoined 
to that of naive mice via parabiosis surgery. Thirty days later, we 
tested whether memory PI 4 CDS T cells equilibrated between 
immune and naive parabiont organs, or whether disequilibrium 
was maintained which indicates residence (Figure 3A). As 
preliminary evidence indicated that flow cytometry preferentially 
underestimated Trm as compared to recirculating Tem (data 
not shown), we utilized the more precise QIM approach for 
this analysis. 

Initially, we restricted analysis to PI 4 memory CDS T cells that 
were not permissive to i.v. Ab staining. SLOs maintained very 
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Figure 2. Isolation Efficiency Is Biased by Tissue Compartment and Cell Phenotype 

P14 immune chimeras were anaiyzed 120-150 days after LCMV infection. 

(A) Representative image of CDSoc i.v. Ab"^ (white arrow) or CD8a i.v. Ab“ (yeilow arrow) PI 4 CDS T ceils in lung. CDSa i.v. Ab (teal), Thyl .1* PI 4 (red), Collagen IV 
(green), and Cytokeratin 8/18 (Blue). Scale bar, 50 nm. 

(B) Ratio of i.v. Ab"^ to i.v. Ab“ PI 4s by flow cytometry (gray) and QIM (black) methodology. 

(C) Representative image of PI 4 CDS T cell in small intestine epithelium (intraepithelial lymphocyte [lEL] indicated by yellow arrow) and lamina propria (lamina 
propria lymphocyte [LPL] indicated by white arrows). Thyl .1"^ PI 4 (red). Collagen IV (blue), and Cytokeratin 8/18 (Green). Scale bar, 50 nm. 

(D) Ratio of LPL to lEL PI 4 by flow cytometry (gray) and QIM (black). 

(E) Representative image of CD103“ (top panels) and CDIOS"^ (bottom panels) PI 4 CDS T cells in vaginal epithelium. CD103 (teal). Thyl. 1"^ PI 4 (red). Collagen IV 
(green), and DAPI (blue). Scale bar, 50 nm. 

(F) Ratio of CD103“ to CDIOO"^ PI 4s by flow cytometry (gray) and QIM (black) in FRT. 

(G) Percent of vaginal lEL or LPL P14 expressing CD013, determined by QIM. n > 6, graphs show mean and SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01, ***p < 0.001, 
Mann-Whitney-Wilcoxon test. 

See also Figure S2. 



little disequilibrium between immune and naive parabionts, 
consistent with the previous observation that they contain only 
small fractions of Trm after LCMV infection (Schenkel et al., 
2014). In contrast, the vast majority of memory PI 4 CDS 
T cells within almost all NLT examined were Trm, as they ex- 
hibited little to no evidence of infiltration into the NLTs of naive 
parabionts (Figures 3B and 3C). Indeed, liver was the only NLT 
that supported substantive levels of memory CDS T cell migra- 
tion, although even in this case, ~55% of i.v. Ab“ PI 4 CDS 
T cells were resident. 

The distribution of T lymphocytes and particular memory sub- 
sets remains uncertain and debated, in part due to technical 
issues of quantifying cell numbers in tissues, identification of 
antigen-specific populations with a known history of stimulation, 
and bona fide analyses of cell recirculation. As QIM, parabiosis, 
and our focus on a single but identifiable population (PI 4, 
120 days after LCMV infection in mice) overcome these hurdles. 



we summated the parabiosis data from each NLT, revealing that 
the vast majority of nonlymphoid memory PI 4 are in fact T rm, not 
recirculating Tem (Figure 3D). Further, we then leveraged these 
approaches to generate a global representation of the appor- 
tionment of a memory CDS T cell population throughout the 
visceral compartments of the organism. These data, shown in 
Figure 3E, support several conclusions. Less than half of the 
memory PI 4 pool was localized to SLO, spleen WP and LN 
(extrapolating mandibular LN data to the 37 macroscopic 
LNs in mice) (Van den Broeck et al., 2006). This was due to the 
fact that NLT contained more cells than expected based on 
previous cell isolation-dependent methods and also because 
of the surprising abundance of memory PI 4 contained within 
the BMP, a compartment that has not been enumerated in 
previous studies. Indeed, peripheral blood (from which many 
estimates of total blood lymphocytes are extrapolated) actually 
contained <4% of the memory PI 4 within the total bloodborne 
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Figure 3. The Majority of Memory CDS T 
Cells in NLT Are Trm 

(A) Ninety days after infection with LCMV 
Armstrong, PI 4 immune chimeras were conjoined 
to naive C57BI_/6 mice using parabiosis. 

(B-E) PI 4 immune chimeras conjoined to naive 
C57BL76 mice were analyzed 30 days after 
parabiosis surgery. (B) Thirty days after parabiosis 
surgery the fraction of resident memory P14 CDS 
T cells was calculated for the indicated tissues, 
n = 3, representative of nine mouse pairs from 
three independent experiments. Graphs show 
mean and SEM. (C) Representative images of 
P14 CDS T cells in the small intestines and spleens 
of LCMV immune and naive parabionts, PI 4s (red) 
and DAPI (blue). Scale bar, 50 jim. (D) Distribution 
of resident and recirculating P14 CDS T cells in 
nonlymphoid organs calculated by QIM. (E) P14 
immune chimeras were analyzed 120-150 days 
after LCMV infection to determine the distribution 
of PI 4 CDS T cells in secondary lymphoid organs 
(SLO), nonlymphoid tissues (NLT, including i.v. Ab“ 
cells within liver, lung, kidney, pancreas, salivary 
gland, uterus, vagina and cervix, small intestine, 
large intestine, stomach, and thymus) and circu- 
lating blood and marginated pool (BMP) (includes 
i.v. Ab"^ cells from all tissues examined), n > 6. Cell 
numbers from all tissues were calculated by QIM, 




iResident 
■ Recirculating 



population, particularly due to the magnitude or increased 
density of lymphocytes within spleen red pulp, lung and liver 
vasculature (Table 1). These data provide the most extensive 
quantitative characterization of a single memory CDS T cell 
population to date and revise perceptions of migration and 
distribution. 

Memory CDS T Cell Migration Is Compartmentally 
Restricted within NLT 

We next used the advantages of imaging analyses to test 
whether memory CDS T cell entry during the memory phase of 
the response was selective for certain tissues within nonlym- 
phoid organs. As shown in Figure 4A, mucosal organs could 
be segregated into three patterns of memory P14 migration, 
those in which there was: (1) no migration to mucosal epithelia 
or LP, (2) no migration to mucosal epithelia but limited migration 
to LP, submucosa, and muscularis externa, and (3) limited 
migration to both epithelia and LP. In the thymus, the medulla, 
but not cortex, was permissive to memory CDS T cell recircula- 



except circulating blood, which was enumerated 
by cell isolation and flow cytometry. 

See also Figure S2. 



tion (Figures 4B and 4C). These results 
suggested that memory CDS T cell migra- 
tion differs between compartments within 
nonlymphoid organs, although Trm domi- 
nate all compartments. We next focused 
our analyses on the I.v. Ab"^ BMP In liver 
and kidney, which includes cells within 
sinusoids and glomeruli (Anderson et al., 
2014). We observed that 35%-60% of 
the marginated pool was Trm even within the vascular compart- 
ments of these organs (Figure 4D). These data indicate that 
migration properties vary by compartment within NLT and that 
Trm are not exclusively localized to the parenchyma of tissues. 

CD69 Is an Imperfect Marker of Tissue Residence 

Given the impracticality of performing bona fide migration 
studies, the C-type lectin CD69 has become the defining marker 
for distinguishing Trm from recirculating Tem because it antago- 
nizes the sphingosine 1-phosphate receptor 1 (SIPR1) that 
promotes egress via lymphatics and is necessary for Trm main- 
tenance in epidermis (Farber et al., 2014; Mackay et al., 2013). 
We tested whether CD69 expression was stringently predictive 
of recirculation properties. Only 25%-75% of the memory 
PI 4 cells In pancreas, salivary gland (SG), and FRT expressed 
CD69 (Figure 5A) even though almost all cells from these organs 
were Trm (Figure 3B). This demonstrates that CD69“ cells can 
also be functionally resident, a result that extends to the vascular 
compartments of the kidney and liver (Figures 5B-5D). Thus, 
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CD69 is not a definitive marker to distinguish recirculating cells 
from Trm. 

CD69 is known to be induced on Trm precursors upon migra- 
tion into tissues during the effector phase of immune responses, 
putatively by tissue-derived instructional cues (Casey et al., 
2012; Lee et al., 2011; Masopust et al., 2006;). However, we 
observed CD69 expression among Trm within the BMP of the 
liver and kidney, suggesting that parenchymal localization is 
not a requirement. Indeed, we even detected CDGO"^ memory 
PI 4 CDS T cells within the large bore vessels of the liver of 
immune (but not naive) parabionts (Figure 5E). Taken together, 
in the steady state most CDSO"^ memory CDS T cells are Trm, 
but many Trm are not CDGS"^. 

Migration of Memory CDS T Cell Subsets 

Evidence for equilibration of memory CDS T cells in non- 
lymphoid tissues fails to discriminate between bona fide 
recirculating Tem versus the possibility that a few Tem or Tqm 
continue to seed NLT and form Trm long after immunization 
(i.e., a one-way trip). Because leukocytes use lymphatics to 
exit tissues, we examined whether we could observe evidence 
of memory PI 4 CDS T cells within lymphatic vessels (visualized 
by Lyve-1 staining) of naive parabionts. We focused on FRT 
and SG due to the prominent nature of the lymphatic collecting 
ducts in these organs (Figures 6A-6C). Figure 6C of a represen- 
tative FRT image shows that PI 4 memory CDS T cells could 
indeed be visualized within lymphatic vessels. In each mouse, 
we visualized ~100 lymphatic vessel-bound PI 4 CDS T cells 
in both FRT and SG when three to four sections were combined 
for analysis. 

Quantitative analysis indicated that ^^20% of PI 4 CDS T cells 
that entered SG and FRT of naive parabionts during the mem- 



Figure 4. Memory CDS T Cell Migration Is 
Compartmentally Restricted within NLT 

PI 4 immune chimeras conjoined to naive C57BL/6 
mice (as in Figure 3) were analyzed 30 days after 
parabiosis surgery. 

(A) The fraction of PI 4 CDS T cells that are resident 
in the indicated tissue compartments, small intes- 
tine (SI), large intestine (LI), stomach (ST), epithe- 
lium (lEL), lamina propria (LP), submucosa (SM), 
and muscularis externa (ME). 

(B) Representative thymus images in immune and 
naive parabionts. PI 4 CDS T cells (red), DAPI 
(green), and Cytokeratin 5 (blue). Scale bar, 50 rim. 

(C) Percent of PI 4 CDS T cells that are resident in 
the thymus, medulla, and cortex. 

(D) Percent of i.v. Ab"^ P14 CDS T cells that are 
resident within the kidney and liver, n = 3, repre- 
sentative of nine mouse pairs from three indepen- 
dent experiments. Graphs show mean and SEM. 
See also Figure S2. 



ory phase of the response could be local- 
ized to lymphatic vessels (Figures 6A and 
6B). These data provide strong evidence 
that a substantive fraction of PI 4 CDS 
T cells that entered these NLT tissues 
during the memory phase of the immune response were bona 
fide Tem that exited these tissues after entry (even though 
Trm represented the dominant fraction of the overall memory 
CDS T cell population in these tissues, see Figures 3 and 4). 
Phenotypic analysis indicated that memory PI 4 CDS T cells 
in lymphatic vessels were exclusively CD69“ (Figures 6A and 
6B). While this has not previously been reported, we were 
able to detect a population of CDGS"^ PI 4 CDS T cells that 
had migrated to the FRT and SG of naive parabionts during 
the memory phase of the immune response, 90-120 days after 
infection. 

Paradigmatically, Tem recirculate through NLT or respond 
to NLT sites of inflammation, while Tqm limit recirculation to 
SLO (Sallusto et al., 1999). However, this hypothesis has 
not been rigorously tested. Parabiosis allowed us to identify 
bona fide CD69“ memory CDS T cells that had entered the 
FRT 90-1 20 days after immunization, thus providing an opportu- 
nity to test this model. We found that ~30% of CD69“ migrating 
memory PI 4 CDS T cells in naive parabionts were CD62L'^, 
indicating that much of the NLT recirculating population would 
conventionally be defined as Tcm (Figure 6D). 

We next tested whether Tem am in fact specialized to migrate 
to NLT sites of inflammation compared to Tqm- CD62L'^ (Tcm) 
(5 X 10^) or CD62L- (Tem) (5 x 10^) memory OT-I CDS T cells 
(see Experimental Procedures) were transferred into PI 4 
immune chimeras. The next day, mice were challenged trans- 
cervically with gp33 peptide to reactivate PI 4 Trm in the FRT 
and precipitate an inflammatory response that recruits circu- 
lating memory T cells (Schenkel et al., 2013). As shown in Fig- 
ure 6E, Tcm and Tem migrated to NLT inflammation equivalently, 
revising the current model of how each subset participates in 
host immunity. 
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DISCUSSION 



This study provides a rigorous and comprehensive anaiysis 
of the anatomic distribution of a singie memory CDS T celi 
popuiation. Preparation of single cell suspensions from tissues 
recovered as few as 2% of memory CDS T cells from NLT and 
inaccurately represented memory T cell subsets, phenotype, 
and tissue distribution. Similar results were observed in human 
tissue, suggesting fundamental errors with standard techniques 
that we rely upon for our basic characterization of the peripheral 
immune system. These issues may extend to other hematopoiet- 
ic lineages, evaluation of vaccine responses in tissues, and other 
clinical investigations. 

When the NLT population was summated with the unexpected 
abundance of memory CDS T cells observed in BMP, SLO (WP of 
spleen and the 37 macroscopic LNs in mice) did not contain the 
majority of memory CDS T cells (Van den Broeck et al., 2006). 
Our study likely underestimates NLT memory CDS T cells 
because not every tissue was analyzed, including many other 
locations (heart, bladder, gall bladder, esophagus, trachea, 
skeletal muscle, etc.) that contain memory CDS T cells (Casey 



Figure 5. CD69 Is an Imperfect Marker of 
Tissue Residence 

(A) PI 4 CDS T cells from immune parabionts 
were analyzed for the expression of CD69 in the 
pancreas, salivary gland, and FRT by QIM. 

(B) The fraction of CD69"- and CD69- P14 CDS 
T cells that were resident. 

(C and D) The percent of PI 4 CDS T cells that 
were resident among i.v. Ab'^^“ and CDSS'^^^ in the 
kidney (C) and (D) liver. 

(E) Representative image of a CDGS"^ i.v. Ab* PI 4 
CDS T cell in a large vessel in the liver. a-CDSa i.v. 
Ab (green), P14 CDS T cells (red), and CD69 
(purple). Blue arrows indicate a-CDSa i.v. Ab* 
CD69* P14 CDS T cells. Scale bar, 20 rim. n = 3, 
representative of nine mouse pairs from three 
independent experiments. Graphs show mean 
and SEM. 

See also Eigure S2. 



et al., 2012; data not shown). In particular, 
skin has been shown to harbor abundant 
memory T ceiis in humans, where extrac- 
tion efficiency is aiso an important chal- 
ienge (Clark et al., 2006). This study 
further highiights the abundance of Trm 
as weii as their broad anatomic distribu- 
tion, which inciudes the BMP. Moreover, 
based on ceil isolation and fiow cytometry 
enumerations, ceils in mucosai tissues 
were 50- to 400-foid more rare than in 
SLOs. However, QiM reveaied that the 
ratios of memory CDS T ceiis reiative to 
potentiai targets (i.e., host ceiis) were 
fairiy comparabie between SLO and NLT. 
These observations revise perceptions 
of immunosurveiliance and may heip 
expiain why frontiine memory CDS T celi popuiations can 
rapidiy detect infections in barrier tissues (Gebhardt et al., 
2009; Jiang et ai., 2012; Shin and iwasaki, 2012; Teijaro et ai., 
2011; Wu et al.,2014). 

We focused most anaiyses on memory resuiting from a singie 
infection in order to achieve the depth of characterization 
described here. However, evidence supports that fundamentai 
observations regarding the abundance of resident memory 
extend weii beyond the context of LCMV. Many infections, 
whether systemic or iocai, result in CDS T ceii popuiations that 
express peripherai homing moiecuies and then become broadiy 
distributed throughout multipie noniymphoid tissues (Masopust 
et al., 2004, 2010; Liu et al., 2006; Kaufman et al., 2006). In 
fact, even lymphopenia-induced proliferation is sufficient to 
induce widespread CDS T ceii dissemination and acquisition of 
markers associated with Trm (Casey et al., 2012). These data 
indicate that Trm development may occur irrespective of iocai 
antigen or infiammation. Trm are iikeiy not only widely distributed 
in a variety of contexts, but also underestimated. Indeed, recent 
evidence suggests that most CDS T ceiis that express markers 
of antigen-experience aiso express CD69 when isoiated from 
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human tissues, which suggests that most are resident (Thome 
et ai., 2014). We demonstrated that the isoiation of CDS T celis 
from noniymphoid tissues was inefficient in both mice and hu- 
mans, suggesting that memory T ceiis outside of secondary 
iymphoid organs are misrepresented regardiess of species or 
pathogen specificity. 

This study also raises important caveats with how we define 
resident and recirculating memory CDS T cell subsets. CD69 is 
considered the lineage-defining marker for Trm- It has been 
shown that CD69 is important for establishing Trm populations 
in epidermis after HSV-1 infection in mice (Mackay et al., 
2013). In accordance with these data, we found that many Trm 
were CDSO"^. However, we found that many were not. Moreover, 
expression of another marker often used to identify Trm, CD103, 
was compartment-specific and most Trm lacked CD103. These 
data define additional complexity among Trm and suggest that 
there is more than one subset. Maintenance of CD69“ Trm could 
be mediated by alternative means such as downregulation 
of KLF2-dependent SIP receptors (Skon et al., 2013). Our 
data also reveal that anatomic localization outside (or inside) 



Figure 6. Migration of Memory CDS T Cell 
Subsets 

(A and B) P14 CDS T cells analyzed by QIM from 
naive parabionts were quantified based on their 
localization within the parenchyma or afferent 
lymphatic Lyve-1* vessels and for the expression 
of CD69 in the (A) salivary gland and (B) female 
reproductive tract. 

(C) Representative image of a PI 4 CDS T cell in 
the FRT afferent lymphatics of a naive parabiont. 
Lyve-1 (blue) and PI 4 CDS T cells (green). Scale 
bar, 10 rim. 

(D) Fraction of CD69“ P1 4 CDS T cells in the FRT of 
the naive parabiont that were CDSZL"^ or CD62L“. 
n = 3, representative of nine mice from three 
independent experiments. 

(E) CD62L-" (5 X 1 0=^) or CD62L- (5 X 1 0=^) memory 
OT-I CDS T cells isolated from the spleen of VSV- 
OVA immune chimeras were transferred into PI 4 
immune chimeras and the next day PI 4 immune 
chimeras were challenged transcervically with 
50 ng gp33 peptide. Two days later, total numbers 
of OT-I CDS T cells were enumerated in the FRT. 
n = 6, representative of two independent experi- 
ments. Graphs show mean and SEM. 

See also Eigure S2. 



vasculature is not sufficient to reveal the 
residence status of a CDS T lymphocyte. 
Furthermore, we did detect memory 
CDS T cells that had entered certain NLT 
months after putative clearance of infec- 
tion. While rare, a substantive proportion 
of these “latecomers” expressed CD69. 
It is possible that this represents a one- 
way trip and that Trm are maintained 
by a slow matriculation of circulating 
memory CDS T cells that convert to Trm, 
upregulating CD69 post-migration. 

To what degree do memory CDS T cells undergo bona fide 
recirculation through NLT? Leukocytes exit tissues via the 
afferent lymphatics. Because we identified latecomer memory 
CDS T cells in the lymphatics of the FRT and SG, these cells are 
likely a bona fide NLT recirculating subset in the steady state. In 
support of this conclusion, this population did not express CD69. 

Given the abundance of memory CDS T cells in the BMP and 
NLT and the relative paucity of recirculation through NLT, our 
data raise questions as to whether most Tem truly survey NLT. 
Perhaps a more likely scenario is that NLT are surveyed by 
only a fraction of specialized Tem, and other Tem serve functions 
that remain to be fully elucidated. Our data indicate that Tqm 
also contribute to the rare population of NLT recirculating mem- 
ory CDS T cells in the steady state, which may also occur in 
human skin (Clark et al., 2006). Moreover, in the context of 
inflammation, Tqm migrated just as robustly as Tem to the FRT. 
In contrast to the original and elegant TcmATem model, this may 
ensure that there is a long-lived pool capable of being recruited 
because Tqm may be maintained longer than CD62L- BMP 
(Wherry et al., 2003; Marzo et al., 2005). 
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Figure S2 summarizes and contextuaiizes these observations. 
Most host celis, which require contact by CDS T ceils for immu- 
nosurveiiiance, are positioned outside of secondary iymphoid 
organs. These inciude soiid organs and body surfaces such as 
the gastrointestinai, respiratory, and genitourinary mucosae 
and skin that represent common primary sites of pathogen expo- 
sure. The majority of memory CDS T ceiis that patroi these front- 
iines are segregated popuiations that confine their surveiliance 
iocaily and do not migrate between other NLT, SLOs, or biood. 
Therefore, this major fraction of the memory CDS T ceii pooi 
cannot be captured by sampiing biood or SLOs. indeed, the 
recircuiating popuiations, which inciuded both CD62L“ Tem 
and CD62L'^ Tcm, actualiy comprised a smaii minority of those 
ceils patroiling NLT. The biood and marginated pooi (BMP) 
(that inciudes peripherai biood, the red puip of the spleen, and 
vascular compartments within organs such as iiver and kidney) 
aiso contains a substantiai fraction of the overaii memory CDS 
T ceii popuiation. When NLT re-infections are not rapidly 
eliminated, infiammation recruits both Tem and Tqm frorn the 
BMP, presumably to contribute to iocai immunosurveiliance 
and pathogen controi. The vascuiar compartments of certain 
tissues, inciuding iiver and kidney, are aiso popuiated by Trm, 
which may faciiitate direct immunosurveiliance of the organ via 
the endothelium, for instance of hepatocytes through sinusoidai 
fenestrae, or may prevent hematogenous spread of target ceils. 
When infections are not contained within NLTs, pathogens 
and associated foreign antigens reach the SLOs. Here, Tcm 
( that recircuiate between biood and SLOs) can be reactivated 
to proiiferate and provide additionai reinforcements that migrate 
to NLTs. 

This revised model highlights the provinciai nature of memory 
CDS T ceil-mediated immunosurveiiiance. Different popuiations 
of memory CDS T ceils patrol distinot anatomic niches that 
form an integrated immunoiogicai network to protect the host 
in the event of reinfection. However, the majority of the host is 
patroiied by abundant yet discrete regionaiized memory CDS 
T ceii popuiations that do not recircuiate and instead remain 
confined within single anatomic compartments. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

See also the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Mice, Adoptive Transfers, Surgeries, and Infections 

All mice were used in accordance with the Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee at the University of Minnesota. C57BI_/6J mice were purchased 
from The Jackson Laboratory, P14 and OT-I CDS T cell transgenic mice 
were maintained in house. P14 immune chimeras were generated by transfer- 
ring 5 X 10"^ PI 4 CDS T cells into naive C57BL/6J mice. The following day, 
these mice were infected with 2 x 10® plaque-forming units (PFU) LCMV 
Armstrong via intraperitoneal (i.p.) injection. For endogenous studies, naive 
C57BL76J mice were infected with 2x10® PFU LCMV Armstrong i.p. OT-I 
immune chimeras were generated by transferring 5x10"^ naive OT-I CDS 
T cells into C57BL/6 mice. The next day, mice were infected with 2 x 10® 
PFU Vaccinia Virus expressing chicken ovalbumin. Sixty days after infection, 
CD62L'^ and CD62L“ memory OT-I splenocytes were purified using a-CD62L 
PE and a-PE magnetic beads according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
(Miltenyi). CD62L'^ (5 x 10®) or CD62L“ (5 x 10®) OT-I cells were transferred 
into PI 4 immune chimeras that 60 days previously had been infected with 
LCMV. The following day animals were transcervically (t.c.) challenged with 



50 |.ig gp-33 peptide as previously described (Collins et al., 2009; Schenkel 
et al., 2013). Parabiosis surgeries were performed as previously described 
(Schenkel et al., 2013). 

Intravascular Antibody 

To label all CDS T cells in compartments contiguous with vasculature, animals 
were injected i.v. with 3 ).Lg a-CD8a biotinylated antibody (53-6.7, eBioscience) 
that was allowed to circulate for three minutes prior to sacrifice. For detec- 
tion of i.v. -injected a-CD8a antibody, fluorochrome-conjugated streptavidin 
(eBioscience) was used for flow cytometry and donkey anti-rat antibodies 
(Jackson Laboratory) were used for immunofluorescence. 

Isolations and Flow Cytometry 

Three minutes after in vivo intravascular antibody injection (Anderson et al., 
2014), mice were sacrificed and organs of interest were excised. For isolation 
of SI lELs, the small intestine was removed, Peyer’s patches were excised, and 
the intestine was cut longitudinally and then laterally into 0.5-1 cm^ pieces. 
Large intestines and stomachs were cut similarly. To remove lELs, small intes- 
tine, large intestine, and stomach pieces were incubated with 0.154 mg/ml 
dithioerythritol (DTE) in 10% HBSS/HEPES bicarbonate for 30 min at 37°C, 
stirring at 450 rpm. Following lEL isolation, small intestine, large intestine, 
and stomach pieces were further processed to remove lamina propria lympho- 
cytes (LPL), by treatment with 100 U/ml type I collagenase (Worthington) in 
RPMI 1640, 5% FBS, 2 mM MgCl 2 , 2 mM CaCl 2 for 45 min at 37°C, stirring 
at 450 rpm. The following tissues were cut into pieces and enzymatically 
digested with 100 U/ml type I collagenase (Worthington) in RPMI 1640, 5% 
FBS, 2 mM MgCl 2 , 2 mM CaCl 2 at 37°C, stirring at 450 rpm; salivary gland 
(SG) (mucous portion removed, treated for 45 min), kidney (treated for 
45 min), pancreas (treated for 20 min), and lung (treated for 1 hr). For isolation 
of the female reproductive tract, the uterine horns, cervix, and vaginal tissue 
were resected and cut into small pieces prior to treatment with 0.5 mg/ml 
type IV collagenase (Sigma) RPMI 1640, 5% FBS, 2 mM MgCl 2 , 2 mM CaCl 2 
(treated for 1 hr) at 37°C, stirring at 450 rpm. After enzymatic treatment, the 
remaining tissue pieces of the stomach LPL, FRT, SG, pancreas, lung, and 
kidney were further mechanically disrupted by a gentleMACS Dissociator 
(setting m_Spleen_01 .01). The liver was mechanically dissociated using 
the back of a syringe over a 70-|im nylon cell strainer (Falcon). From 
single cell suspensions, lymphocytes were separated using a 44/67% Percoll 
density gradient. Spleen, lymph nodes, and thymus were mechanically 
dissociated using the back of a syringe against a polystyrene Petri dish that 
had previously been scored in four directions with an 18.5 gauge needle. 
Peripheral blood was treated with ACK lysis buffer. The resulting single 
cell suspension was stained for acquisition on an LSR II flow cytometer 
(BD Biosciences). 

The following antibodies were used for flow cytometry of mouse cells; 
a-CD103 (M290) from BD Biosciences; a-CD8a (53-6.7), a-Thy1.1 (HIS51), 
a-CD44 (IM7), Streptavidin APC, and a-CD45.1 (A20) from eBioscience; 
and a-Thy1.1 (OX-7) and a-CD83 (YTS156.7.7) from Biolegend. 

Quantitative Immunofluorescence Microscopy 

To determine volumes of individual organs, mice age-matched to those 
analyzed for enumeration were sacrificed, and organs were removed and 
cleared of all fat, connective tissue, and fecal matter. Each organ was sub- 
merged in PBS, the displaced volume was measured, and this was repeated 
for each organ four times. This displacement procedure was conducted on 
six mice age-matched to those used in experiments. For organs too small 
for accurate volume displacement, including the mandibular lymph nodes, 
organs were pooled from multiple animals before measuring displacement 
and dividing the displaced volume by the number of pooled organs. For QIM 
enumeration, 3 min after in vivo intravascular antibody injection, mice were 
sacrificed and organs of interest were excised, positioned in plastic cryomolds 
and snap frozen in optimum cutting temperature (O.C.T.) freezing medium. 
From these frozen tissue blocks, slides of 7-^im sections were prepared. Slides 
were stained for acquisition on a Leica DM5500B 4 color fluorescent system 
with motorized z focus stage for fully automated image stitching. Enumeration 
of PI 4 cells as well as GDI 03, CD69, and CD62L expression was done 
manually in Adobe Photoshop. lmageJ64 software was used to enumerate 
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nuclei in each image (as stained by DAPI) as previously described (Schenkel 
et al., 2013), all counts were manually validated, and these, like the manual 
enumerations, were extrapolated to whole organs. Area measurements of 
images were made either in LAS (Leica Acquisition Software) or Adobe 
Photoshop. Area measurements were multiplied by tissue section thickness 
(7-|.im) to determine the volume of enumerated images. Manual and lmageJ64 
counts were extrapolated up to whole organ enumerations. We multiplied all 
enumerations by 11/19 to correct for all cells that would be counted twice 
because they straddle two adjacent sections. This correction factor is derived 
because sections are 7 ^m thick, the diameter of a memory CDS T lymphocyte 
is ~7 |.im, and any cell traversing a section by >1 |.im would be enumerated 
(Decoursey et al., 1 987). Sections through whole organs or large (~5 mm^) tiled 
images were counted, no fewer than 100 and up to 3,000 PI 4 were counted 
per organ per animal, representative tissue sections were sampled that 
included diverse regions of each organ and non-serial sections (35-70 |.im 
apart) to ensure PI 4 counts were representative of the entire organ. For 
example, whole sections of the stomach were counted to ensure anatomical 
representation of the fundus, body, and antrum regions. The following 
antibodies were used for immunofluorescence microscopy: a-CD103 (2E7) 
and a-Thy1.1 (OX-7) from Biolegend; a-CD62L (MEL-14), a-CD8a (53-6.7), 
a-CD83 (YTS1 56.7.7), a-Ecadherin (DECMA-1), aCD45.1 (A20) from 
eBioscience; a-CD69 (polyclonal goat), a-Lyve-1 (223322) from R&D; a-Cyto- 
keratin 8 (rabbit polyclonal), a-Cytokeratin 18 (rabbit polyclonal), a-PE 
(rabbit polyclonal) from Novus Biologicals; a-Collagen IV (goat polyclonal) 
from Millipore; and a-Cytokeratin5 (PRB-160P) from Covance. DAPI and 
prolong gold were from Invitrogen. The following secondary antibodies were 
from Jackson Immunoresearch: donkey a-rabbit (polyclonal), bovine a-goat 
(polyclonal), and donkey a-rat (polyclonal). 

DNA Extraction 

To validate QIM extrapolation, DNA content of whole organs was determined. 
First organs were dissected, cut into 1-mm pieces, and digested in tissue 
digestion buffer (10 mM TRIS, 10 mM EDTA, 10% SDS, sodium acetate and 
proteinase K) shaking overnight at 56°C. Phenol-chloroform-isoamyl alcohol 
DNA extraction was then performed on each digested organ. Each DNA 
sample was resuspended in TE buffer and nucleic acid concentration was 
determined by a nanodrop spectrophotometer. Each sample was measured 
4 times; an average of the four was taken to determine the most accurate 
nucleic acid content of each sample. The total nucleic acid content of each 
organ was divided by an assumed 6 pg of DNA per cell to determine total 
cell number for the organ based on DNA content (dos Anjos Pires et al., 2001). 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures and 
two figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi.org/ 
10.1016/j.cell.2015.03.031. 
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SUMMARY 

Memory T cells are critical for long-term immunity 
against reinfection and require interleukin-7 (IL-7), 
but the mechanisms by which IL-7 controls memory 
T cell survival, particularly metabolic fitness, remain 
elusive. We discover that IL-7 induces expression 
of the glycerol channel aquaporin 9 (AQP9) in virus- 
specific memory CD8+ T cells, but not naive cells, 
and that AQP9 is vitally required for their long-term 
survival. AQP9 deficiency impairs glycerol import 
into memory CD8+ T cells for fatty acid esterification 
and triglyceride (TAG) synthesis and storage. These 
defects can be rescued by ectopic expression of 
TAG synthases, which restores lipid stores and 
memory T cell survival. Finally, we find that TAG syn- 
thesis is a central component of IL-7-mediated sur- 
vival of human and mouse memory CD8+T cells. 
This study uncovers the metabolic mechanisms by 
which IL-7 tailors the metabolism of memory T cells 
to promote their longevity and fast response to 
rechallenge. 



INTRODUCTION 

Immunological memory is the foundation of protective vaccines, 
and therefore, understanding how memory lymphocytes form 
and persist after vaccination or infection is of great clinical impor- 
tance. During acute viral infections, antigen-specific CDS'’ T cells 
undergo clonal expansion and differentiate into effector T cells 
that help fight off invading pathogens. After pathogen clearance, 
the majority of effector cells die and a small population survives 
as memory T cells, which can be further categorized into central 
memory T cells (Tcm). effector memory T cells (Tem), and tissue 
resident memory T cells (Trm) based on different migratory and 
functional properties (Beura and Masopust, 2014). Memory 
T cells can persist for decades and their longevity in many tis- 
sues is dependent on the cytokines IL-7 and IL-15, which pro- 
mote cell survival and self-renewal (Becker et al., 2002; Kaech 
et al., 2003; Kennedy et al., 2000; Kieper et al., 2002; Kondrack 
et al., 2003; Lenz et al., 2004; Schluns et al., 2000). Voluminous 



evidence indicates that IL-7 plays an essential role in lymphopoi- 
esis and peripheral! cell survival (Peschon etal., 1994; von Free- 
den-Jeffry etal., 1995), and our current understanding is that IL-7 
promotes survival of naive and memory T cells as well as thymo- 
cytes through sustained expression of the anti-apoptotic factors 
Bcl-2 and Mcll (Opferman et al., 2003; Rathmell et al., 2001). 
However, other IL-7-dependent cellular processes are involved 
because Bcl-2 overexpression or deletion of Bim or Bax is insuf- 
ficient to fully rescue T cell development in IL-7 receptor alpha 
(IL-7Ra)-deficient mice (Akashi et al., 1997; Khaled et al., 2002; 
Maraskovsky et al., 1997; Pellegrini et al., 2004). Indeed, IL-7 
also controls amino acids uptake and glucose utilization in 
normal and leukemic T cells via its ability to enhance Gluti traf- 
ficking and glycolysis through signal transducer and activator of 
transcription 5 (STATS) and AKT activation (Barata et al., 2004; 
Pearson et al., 2012; Wofford et al., 2008). However, it is not 
known if IL-7 controls other processes essential for long-term 
survival of memory T cells nor how naive and memory T cells, 
which both rely on IL-7, avoid competition with one other for 
this limited resource. 

Recent studies have suggested that a metabolic switch ac- 
companies the differentiation of memory CDS'" T cells from acti- 
vated effector cells. After viral clearance, effector T cells that 
were once performing high rates of aerobic glycolysis, glutami- 
nolysis, and anabolic metabolism rest down and become more 
reliant on fatty acid oxidation (FAO) and mitochondrial oxidative 
phosphorylation (OXPHOS) to generate energy (Fox et al., 2005; 
Pearce et al., 2009). In support of this model, knock down of 
lysosomal acid lipase (LAL), an enzyme that releases FAs from 
triacylglyceride (TAG)s in the lysosome, or carnitine palmitoyl- 
transferase la (CPTIa), an enzyme required for mitochondrial 
FA transport, suppresses FAO and memory T cell survival 
following infection (van der Windt et al., 2012). Interestingly, at 
steady state, memory CDS'" T cells do not display high rates of 
FA uptake, as opposed to activated T cells (O’Sullivan et al., 
2014), and therefore, it is not known how these cells maintain 
an ample supply of FAs over long periods of time to sustain lipid 
burning. Most cell types, particularly adipocytes, store FAs in the 
form of TAGS by esterifying three FA chains to glycerol, which 
can then be broken down to supply FAs for FAO to meet energy 
demands (Lass et al., 201 1). 

To better understand the metabolic control of memory OD8'' 
T cell longevity and homeostasis, we profiled the expression 
of genes involved in cellular metabolism as CD8’’' T cells 
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Figure 1. IL-7 Induces AQP9 Expression 
Selectively in Anti-viral Memory CD8^ T 
Cells and Their Precursors 

(A-C) Naive, effector, and memory PI 4 CDS'^T cells 
were purified on the indicated dpi and the amount of 
Aqp9 mRNA was measured using DNA microarrays 
and analyzed by GeneSpring software (A) or protein 
using western blotting (B and C). 

(A) mRNA is normalized to naive samples. 

{B and C) Each lane represents an individual 
biological sample; Grp94 and KLRG1 were used 
as loading and internal monitoring controls, 
respectively. 

(C) KLRG1^'IL-7R'° and KLRG1'°IL-7R^' effector 
CDS T cell subsets were Isolated at 1 4 dpi. The bar 
graphs on the right show densitometry quantifi- 
cation of the Immunoblot bands. 

(D) P14 CDS"^ T cells were primed with GP 33 _ 4 , 
peptide for 3 days and then stimulated with 
various cytokines as indicated for 3 days before 
western blotting for AQP9. The bar graph on the 
right shows densitometry quantification of the 
immunoblot bands. 

(E) In vitro primed P14 CDS"^ T cells were trans- 
ferred to U7*'* or U7^'^ mice. At 7 days later, the 
donor cells were purified and Aqp9 mRNA levels 
were measured by qRT-PCR. 

Data in (B)-(E) are representative of two inde- 
pendent experiments (n = 3-6 mice/group): *p < 
0.05 and **p < 0.01 (see also Eigure SI). 



differentiate from naive ^effector ^memory stages. This identi- 
fied that AQP9, a criticai giyceroi channei in mammals (Carbrey 
et al., 2003; Rojek et al., 2007), was selectively expressed in 
CDS"^ memory T cells compared with naive and effector 
T cells. Through biochemical and genetic analyses, we found 
that IL-7 induced AQP9 expression, glycerol importation, and 
TAG synthesis, which was necessary for memory CDS"^ T cell 
survival and homeostasis. Thus, this study reveals a previously 
unknown metabolic role for IL-7 in directing glycerol uptake 
and TAG storage to sustain memory CDS"^ T cells long-term sur- 
vival, and identifies TAG synthesis as a critical biochemical pro- 
cess for therapeutic modulation of memory T cell survival and 
self-renewal. 

RESULTS 

IL-7 Induces AQP9 Expression in Memory CDS'^ T Cells 

Aqp9 has a unique temporal gene expression pattern in virus- 
specific CDS"^ T cells, shared with only a handful of other genes, 
being expressed at very low levels in virus-specific naive and 
effector T cells and progressively increasing as memory T cells 
form following viral infection (Best et al., 2013) (Figure 1A). 
Consistent with the Agp9 mRNA expression pattern, AQP9 pro- 
tein was more abundant in memory CDS"^ T cells (30 days post 
infection [dpi]) than in naive or effector CDS"^ T cells isolated 8 
and 15 dpi (Figure IB). Conversely, the expression of KLRG1, 
an inhibitory receptor expressed on the most terminally differen- 
tiated effector CDS"^ T cells, declined as these cells waned over- 
time (Joshi et al., 2007; Kaech et al., 2003). Further fractionation 
of the effector CDS"^ T cells into KLRGI^' IL-7Ra'° terminal 



effector and KLRGl'° IL-7Ra^' memory precursor effector cell 
subsets at 14 dpi revealed that AQP9 was selectively expressed 
in the IL-7R(x^' effector cells that preferentially seed the memory 
T cell pool (Figure 1C) (Kaech et al., 2003; Schluns et al., 2000). 

To determine if cytokines that regulate effector and memory 
CDS"^ T cell development and homeostasis induce AQP9 in 
CDS"^ T cells, we stimulated lymphocytic choriomeningitis virus 
(LCMV)-specific PI 4 TCR tg CDS"^ T cells, which recognize the 
LCMV epitope GP33-41, in vitro with peptide for three days and 
then with IL-2, IL-7, IL-15, IL-10, and IL-21 and examined 
AQP9 expression using western blotting three days later. This 
showed that IL-7, and to a lesser extent IL-15, induced AQP9 
expression in activated CD8* T cells (Figure ID). To further test 
the requirement of IL-7 for AQP9 expression in an in vivo setting, 
we transferred in vitro primed PI 4 CD8'^ T cells to 117*^* or 
mice and analyzed Aqp9 expression in the cells 7 days later us- 
ing quantitative (q)RT-PCR. This showed that Aqp9 mRNA was 
dramatically decreased in cells isolated from 117^'^ host mice, 
indicating that IL-7 signaling was both necessary and sufficient 
to sustain Aqp9 expression in antigen-experienced CD8* 
T cells (Figure 1 E). 

AQP9 Deficiency Impairs Memory CD8'^ T Cell Survival 
following Infection 

The observation that AQP9 was selectively expressed in mature 
memory CD8'^ T cells following acute viral infection prompted us 
to examine its functional role in memory T cell generation. To this 
end, we generated 50:50 mixed Aqp9*'* and Aqp9^'^ bone 
marrow chimeric mice. At eight weeks after reconstitution, the 
mice were infected with LCMV and the virus-specific T cells 
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Figure 2. AQP9 Deficiency Impairs Formation of LCMV-Specific Memory CD8^ T Cells 

(A and B) Bone marrow chimeric mice containing a 1 :1 ratio of (open circies, Ly5.2'*Thy1 .1 and Aqp9^'^ (black squares, Ly5.2'^Thy1 .2*) bone marrow 

ceiis were infected with LCMV-Armstrong and the frequency of the two popuiations within the D‘’GP 33 _ 4 i - specific CDS"^ T celis were anaiyzed iongitudinaily by 
flow cytometry. 

(C) Aqp9^'^ or iittermate Aqp9*'* PI 4 CDS"^ T ceiis (1 O'* ceils) were adoptively transferred into B6 mice that were subsequently infected with LCMV-Armstrong. 
The numbers of donor P14 CDS"^ T cells were determined at the indicated dpi. 

(D) P1 4 chimeric mice described in (C) were given BrdU drinking water (1 mg/ml) from 30-51 dpi to measure the rates of homeostatic proliferation in the memory 
CDS"^ T cells. Amounts of nuclear BrdU were measured by flow cytometry. 

(E) Aqp9^'^ or Iittermate Aqp9*'* PI 4 CDS"^ T cells were purified at 25 dpi, labeled with CTV, adoptively transferred to naive B6 mice, and analyzed by flow 
cytometry for CTV dilution. The bar graph shows the percentages of divided cells. 

Data are representative (A, C-E) or cumulative (B) of three and four (C) independent experiments (n = 5-15 mice/group): **p < 0.01 (see also Eigure S2). 



were analyzed longitudinally. This showed that LCMV-specific 
Aqp9^'^ effector CDS"^ T cell expansion was not affected 
compared with Aqp9*'* cells at 8 dpi. However, the Aqp9^'^ 
CDS"^ T cells revealed a profound defect in their survival there- 
after, and the frequency of Aqp9^'^ memory CDS"^ T cells 
steadily declined over time (Figures 2A and 2B). This result 
demonstrated a critical role for AQP9 in memory CDS"^ T cell for- 
mation and maintenance. To more rigorously examine the CDS"^ 
T cell-intrinsic requirement of Aqp9 in memory CDS"^ T cell for- 
mation, we created PI 4 mice lacking Aqp9 and transferred small 
numbers of naive Aqp9^'^ or Aqp9*'* PI 4 CDS"^ T cells into 
Aqp9*'* littermates that were subsequently infected with 
LCMV. The numbers of donor Aqp9^'^ or Aqp9*'* PI 4 CDS"^ 
T cells were assessed at 8, 15, and 43 dpi (Figure 2C). Similar 
to the bone marrow chimeras, the PI 4 CD8* T cells lacking 
Aqp9 expanded similarly to their wild-type counterparts, but 
were poorly maintained during the effector -> memory transition 
and generated a pool of memory CD8'^ T cells that was ~4- 
fold smaller than the wild-type (WT) cells (Figure 2C). Further- 
more, BrdU-labeling experiments from 30-51 dpi and cell tracer 
violet (CTV)-labeling experiments revealed that Aqp9“'“ memory 
CD8'^ T cells displayed a profound defect in homeostatic prolif- 
eration in the spleen and bone marrow (Figures 2D and 2E). 
Closer interrogation of the quality of the effector and memory 
CD8'^ T cells revealed that the Aqp9 was required for optimal dif- 
ferentiation of memory CD8'^ T cells (Figure SI). That is, Aqp9^'^ 



memory CD8'^ T cells contained fewer IL-ZRa^' CD27^' and 
CD62L^' cells than the Aqp9*'* cells. Thus, there was a block 
in the development of Tqm cells. These studies identified a new 
protein AQP9 that is critical for memory T cell development 
and survival after viral infection. 

AQP9 Deficiency Impairs Glycerol Uptake and TAG 
Synthesis in CDS'^ T Cells 

AQP9 transports water, glycerol, and urea. To investigate which 
solute was involved in AQP9-mediated memory CD8'^ T cells 
survival, we attempted to rescue AQP9-deficient T cells 
by retroviral (RV) overexpression of Aqp3 (also permeable to 
water, glycerol, and urea) or Aqpl (permeable to water). This 
showed that Aqp3 overexpression could partially rescue 
Aqp9^'^ memory CD8'^ T cell formation, but Aqp1 could not. 
This result suggested that glycerol or urea, as opposed to wa- 
ter, were the critical AQP9-dependent solutes for memory T cell 
formation (Figure S2A). Moreover, as prior studies found aber- 
rantly high levels of glycerol in the serum of Aqp9^'^ mice 
because of impaired glycerol uptake by the liver (Rojek et al., 
2007), we hypothesized that defective glycerol import in 
Aqp9^'^ T cells may contribute to their poor memory T cell sur- 
vival. In support of this idea, we observed that the Aqp9^'^ 
PI 4 T cells contained ~50% less intracellular glycerol 
than their Aqp9*'* counterparts following in vitro activation 
(Figure 3A). 
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Figure 3. AQP9 Deficiency Impairs TAG Synthesis and Storage in CD8^ T Cells 

(A) Aqp9^'^ or Aqp9*'* P14 CDS"^ T cells were cultured In vitro with GPaajii peptide for 3 days and then In IL-7 for two days. The amount of free glycerol was 
measured In total cell lysates by a coupled enzymatic reaction system. 

(B) Aqp9^'^ or Aqp9*'* P1 4 memory CDS T cells from 40 dpi were stained with the neutral llpid Indicator Bodlpy''^^^™^ and analyzed by flow cytometry. 

(C) P14 CDS"^ T cells described in (A) were pulsed with 0.1 gcurle per milliliter (Cl/ml) [1 ,2,3-^‘'C]-Glycerol for 4 hr, then lipids were extracted and resolved by TLC. 
The bar graphs on the right show densitometry quantification of TAG and DAG autoradiography bands after a 2-week exposure. 

(D) P1 4 CDS"^ T cells described in (A) were cultured in the presence or absence of glycerol (Gly) or OA for 2 days before lipid extraction and TLC assay. Standards 
for TAG and CHO were loaded on the left- and right-most lanes. The bar graph on the right shows densitometry quantification of TAG band. 

(E) Lipids were extracted from Aqp9*'* and Aqp9^'^ P14 CDS"^ T cells described in (A) for LC-MS analysis of TAG isobaric species. 

Data are representative of two (B and E) and three (A, C, and D) independent experiments (n = 3-7 mice/group): *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and not significant (n.s.) (see 
also Eigure S3). 



Glycerol is the molecular backbone of TAGs and most 
phospholipids (PLs). To determine if AQP9 deficiency affected 
glycerolipid homeostasis in CDS"^ T cells, we first evaluated 
the total cellular neutral llpid content (e.g., TAGs) in the 
Aqp9^'^ LCMV-specific memory CDS"^ T cells (40 dpi) using 
Bodipy^®®'®®® labeling and observed that it was approximately 
one-half that of the Aqp9*'* control cells (Figure 3B). The reduc- 
tion of Bodlpy"^®®'®°® mean fluorescence Intensity (MFI) could be 
due to either decreased TAG synthesis or increased lipolysis or 
both. To more closely monitor the Incorporation of glycerol into 
TAGs (i.e., synthesis), Aqp9*'* or Aqp9^'^ CDS"^ T cells were 
pulsed with radioactive glycerol (for 4 hr) before llpid extrac- 
tion and thin layer chromatography (TLC). Glycerol Incorpora- 
tion Into diacylglycerol (DAG) and TAG was detected In 
Aqp9*'* cells, but virtually none was detected In Aqp9^'^ cells 
(Figure 3C). We then compared the ability of Aqp9^'^ and 
Aqp9*'* CDS"^ T cells to synthesize TAGs by culturing the acti- 
vated CDS"^ T cells In glycerol and the free FA oleic acid (OA) 
for 48 hr. This treatment boosted TAG synthesis in Aqp9*'* 
CDS"^ T cells, but the cells were considerably less effi- 

cient (Figure 3D). Separation of glycerol and OA in the cultures 
demonstrated that exogenous OA could promote TAG synthe- 
sis In both Aqp9*'* and Aqp9^'^ T cells, but glycerol could 
only enhance TAG synthesis in the Aqp9*'* CDS"^ T cells. This 
result provided greater evidence that AQP9 was necessary for 
glycerol Import and TAG synthesis In CDS"^ T cells. To further 
characterize the various glycerolipid species In the ODS"^ 
T cells, we performed llpidomic analysis using liquid chromatog- 



raphy-mass spectrometry (LC-MS). This validated the TLC re- 
sults by demonstrating a marked decrease in all TAG isobaric 
species in the Aqp9^'^ CDS"^ T cells compared with Aqp9*'* 
cells (Figure 3E). Interestingly, the amounts of Intracellular PLs 
or cholesterol (OHIO) were only marginally affected by AQP9 
deficiency. Indicating a more specific defect In TAG biogenesis 
(Figures 3D and S2B). Altogether, these results show that AOP9 
Is necessary to maintain normal levels of glycerol and TAGs In 
antIgen-specIfIc CDS"^ T cells, and when coupled to the data 
shown In Figure 2, reveal a regulatory mode of TAG synthesis 
in memory CDS"^ T cell survival. 

AQP9 Deficiency Reduces ATP Levels and Alters 
Metabolic States in CDS'^ T Cells 

Next, we determined If the reduced amounts of TAGs In theCDS"^ 
T cells affected their bioenergetic states. To this end, we 
compared the rates of glycolysis and mitochondrial respiration 
using the Seahorse Extracellular Flux Analyzer. This showed 
that in vitro activated PI 4 CDS'^T cells had substantially 

higher extracellular acidification rates (ECAR) (I.e., glycolytic 
rates) and modestly higher oxygen consumption rates (OCR) 
(I.e., mitochondrial respiration) than the Aqp9*'* cells (Figures 
4A and S3). The increased ECAR:OCR ratios in Aqp9^'^ CD8* 
T cells Indicate a shift toward preferential use of glycolysis over 
OXPHOS (Figures 4A, right graph, and S3E). Furthermore, Aqp9 
deficiency affected the mitochondrial spare respiratory capacity 
(SRC) of LCMV-specifIc CD8 T cells, which Is a measurement of 
the maximal rate of respiration after mitochondrial membrane 
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Figure 4. AQP9 Deficiency Reduces ATP Levels and Increases 
Glycolytic Rates in CDS'^ T Cells 

(A) AqpQ~'~ or AqpS’^'"'^ P14 CDS"^ T cells were cultured in vitro with GP 33 _ 4 i 
peptide for 3 days and then in IL-7 for two days. Rates of ECAR and OCR were 
then measured using the Seahorse Extracellular Flux Analyzer. The bar graphs 
show the basal levels of ECAR, OCR, and the ratio between ECAR and OCR. 

(B) The amount of intracellular ATP was measured in AqpQ~'~ ox AqpQ'^''^ P14 
memory CDS T cells from 40 dpi by a bioluminescence assay as described in 
Experimental Procedures. 

(C) P14 CDS"^ T cells described in (A) were cultured in complete medium (1 1 
millimolar [mM] glucose), low glucose medium {2.2 mM glucose), or complete 
medium plus the glycolysis inhibitor 2-DG and ATP levels were measured 1 2 hr 
later. 

Data are cumulative from three independent experiments (n = 8 mice/group) 
(B) or representative of three independent experiments (n = 3 mice/group) (A 
and C): *p < 0.05 and **p < 0.01 . 



uncoupling (Figures S3A and S3B). The mitochondriai SRC in 
memoryT ceiis has been suggested to be affected by FAavaiiabii- 
ity (O’Suilivan et ai., 2014), and indeed, Aqp9^'^ LCMV-immune 
CDS"^ T ceiis had iower amounts of intraceiiuiar FFA (Figure S3F). 
Given that TAGS are an important biofuei that suppiy FAs, through 
iipolysis, for mitochondriai FAO, it is iikeiy that TAG insufficiency in 
Aqp9^'^ memory CDS"^ T ceils prevents these cells from sustain- 
ing high rates of FAO necessary for memory T ceii survivai. 

To determine if the metabolic aiterations affected totai ATP 
ieveis, we measured the amount of intraceiiuiar ATP between 
the two groups of memory PI 4 CDS"^ T cells isolated 40 dpi 
and found indeed, that the Aqp9^'^ CDS"^ T cells had markedly 
lower ATP levels compared with the Aqp9*'* cells (Figure 4B). 
This finding suggested that despite the increase in glycolysis, 
Aqp9^'^ CDS"^ T cells were unable to sustain normal ATP levels. 
To evaluate this further, in vitro activated Aqp9^'^ and Aqp9*'* 
PI 4 CDS"^ cells were cultured in medium containing low glucose 
concentrations or 2-deoxy-D-glucose (2-DG), an inhibitor of the 
first step of glycolysis. This demonstrated that the Aqp9“'“ CDS"^ 
T cells were more sensitive than the Aqp9*'* cells to glucose 



deprivation based on lowered amounts of ATP (Figure 4C). 
Together, these findings suggested that AQP9-deficient memory 
T cells were more reliant on glycolysis, likely because of reduced 
lipid stores, but nonetheless, were unable to generate sufficient 
amounts of ATP for long-term survival. 

Increased TAG Synthesis Rescues Aqp9 '' Memory 
CDS'^ T Cell Survival 

The above data demonstrated that AQP9 is required for glycerol 
import to support TAG synthesis and survival in memory CDS"^ 
T cells. To further investigate the regulation of TAG synthesis 
in CDS"^ T cells during viral infection, we examined the mRNA 
expression patterns of enzymes involved in TAG synthesis 
(Figure 5A) in Aqp9*'* or Aqp9^'^ LCMV-specific CDS"^ T cells 
as they differentiated from naive -> effector -> memory CDS"^ 
T cells (Rodriguez et al., 2011; Shi and Burn, 2004). This 
showed that a few of the enzymes were upregulated in the 
Aqp9*'* virus-specific CDS"^ T cells at early (4.5 dpi) or late (8 
dpi) effector time points relative to naive CDS"^ T cells, but stun- 
ningly, all of the enzymes assessed in this process were coordi- 
nately upregulated in memory T cells (40 dpi) (Figure 5B). In 
contrast, several of these enzymes, such glycerol kinase (Gyk), 
glycerol-3-phosphate acyltransferase mitochondrial (Gpat1), 
monoacylglycerol 0-acyltransferase 1 (Mogatl), and DAG O- 
acyltransferase 1 (Dgat1), were not elevated in memory 

PI 4 CDS"^ T cells to the same extent as the WT cells (Figure 5B). 

To determine if the reduction of TAG synthesis-related genes 
in Aqp9^'^ cells contributed to their defects in memory T cell 
formation, we transduced Aqp9^'^ PI 4 CDS"^ T cells with RVs 
overexpressing Gyk, Dgat1, Gpat1, and Mogatl or an empty 
vector (EV) control and analyzed the number of memory CDS 
T cells and Bodipy staining at 40 dpi (Figure 5C). In addition, 
Aqp9*'* PI 4 cells expressing an EV RV were included as a com- 
parison. This showed that overexpression of these genes in the 
Aqp9^'^ P14 T cells restored intracellular neutral lipid content 
and memory CDS T cell numbers to levels similar to that 
observed in Aqp9*'* T cells (Figure 5C). A longitudinal analysis 
of these experiments (Figure 5D) revealed that overexpression 
of the TAG synthesis-related genes had a relatively bigger effect 
on the frequency of Aqp9“^“ memoryT cells (40 dpi) as opposed 
to effector cells (8 dpi). Likewise, a similar effect was observed 
when the genes were overexpressed in Aqp9*'* PI 4 CDS"^ 
T cells (Figure 5D). This showed that boosting TAG synthesis 
had a more prominent effect on the development of memory 
than on effector CDS T cells. Notably, Dgat1 overexpression 
had a greater impact on Aqp9^'^ PI 4 memory CDS"^ T cell sur- 
vival than the other enzymes or than that in Aqp9*'* cells, sug- 
gesting decreased DGAT1 activity is an underlying cause of 
the Aqp9^'^ memory CDS T defect. These results convincingly 
demonstrate that impaired TAG synthesis and storage is an un- 
derlying cause of defective memory CDS"^ T cell formation in 
Aqp9^'^ cells, thereby illuminating the vital role of TAG synthesis 
in CDS"^ memory T cell formation and homeostasis. 

IL-7 Enhances TAG Synthesis to Promote CDS'^ Memory 
T Cell Survival 

To better understand how TAG synthesis is regulated in memory 
CDS"^ T cells, we returned to IL-7 because our initial data 
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Figure 5. Overexpression of Glycerol Kinase and TAG Synthases Rescues Survival o1Aqp9 ' Memory CD8^ T Cells 

(A) Outline of TAG synthesis pathway with AQP9 and TAG synthases highlighted in blue. 

(B) Heat map shows the mean mRNA expression level of the indicated genes in virus-specific Aqp9^'^ or Aqp9*'* P1 4 CDS"^ T cells purified at 0, 4.5, 8, and 40 dpi 
using qRT-PCR (values are normalized to naive CDS T cells [day 0]). The bar graph shows the amount of mRNA relative to L9 mRNA in memory CDS T cells (40 dpi) 
and the statistically significant differentially expressed genes are highlighted in red. 

(C) Aqp9^'^ P1 4 CDS"^ T cells were transduced with RVs overexpressing Gyk, Dgat1, Gpat^ , Mogatl, or control EV and adoptively transferred into B6 mice that 
were subsequently infected with LCMV-Armstrong. Aqp9*'* PI 4 CDS T cells transduced with EV were included for comparison (dark gray). The bar graphs show 
the numbers of donor P14 CDS* T cells and MFI of Bodipy''®^^^“^ staining at 40 dpi. 

(D) Longitudinal analysis of the RV-transduced Aqp9^'^ and Aqp9*'* PI 4 CDS* T cells, as described in (C). At each time point, the frequency of RV* cells was 
normalized to EV control cells and plotted in the line graph. 

Data are cumulative of three (B-D) experiments (n = 6-1 0 mice/group): *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and not significant (n.s.). 



indicated that iL-7 was sufficient and necessary for AQP9 ex- 
pression in antigen-specific CDS"^ T ceiis. Given that IL-7Ra- 
signaiing is criticai for memory CDS"^ T ceil survival (Goldrath 
et al., 2002; Kaech et al., 2003; Kieper et al., 2002; Priic et al., 
2002; Schluns et al., 2000; Tan et al., 2002), we hypothesized 
that IL-7 may directly regulate TAG synthesis in these cells. First, 
we examined if IL-7 signaling was necessary to sustain TAG 
levels in memory CDS"^ T cells by transferring such cells into 
117 *'* or 117 ^'^ animals for 5 days. These experiments revealed 
that the donor memory CDS"^ T cells isolated from IL-7-deficient 
hosts had lower amounts of Bodipy'^®®'™® staining relative to the 
IL-7-sufficient hosts, which indicated that IL-7 was required to 
sustain neutral lipid levels in memory CDS"^ T cells (Figure 6A). 



Second, stimulating naive or LCMV-specific memory CDS* 
T cellsin vitro with recombinant IL-7 (Figures 6B and 6C) or in vivo 
with IL-7/anti-IL-7 (M25) mAb complexes (Figure 6D) demon- 
strated that IL-7 treatment induced lipogenesis and TAG syn- 
thesis in memory CDS* T cells profoundly more than in naive 
CDS* T cells. Additionally, in vitro stimulation with IL-7 induced 
the expression of several TAG synthesis-related genes in acti- 
vated, but not naive, CDS T cells (Figure S4). Together, these 
findings indicated that, on a per cell basis, memory CDS* 
T cells had a greater capacity to synthesize neutral lipids (i.e., 
tags) than naive CDS* T cells and suggested that IL-7 induces 
distinct metabolic programs between naive and memory 
T cells. Because IL-7 is a critical memory T cell survival factor. 
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Figure 6. IL-7-Driven Glycerol Metabolism and TAG Synthesis Are Critical for Memory CD8^ T Cell Survival 

(A and B) Purified memory P14 CDS"^ T celis from 50-70 dpi were (A) transferred to 117*'* and 117^'^ mice and 5 days iater the donor ceiis were stained with 
Bodipy‘*®^''^“ and anaiyzed by flow cytometry or (B) stimuiated with iL-7 for 12 hr and then TAG leveis were measured as described in Experimentai Procedures. 

(C) Purified naive or memory PI 4 CDS"^ T ceils (from 50-70 dpi) were stimuiated with iL-7 for 1 2 hr and then TAG ievels were measured using Bodipy''^^^^°^ staining 
and flow cytometry. 

(D) P1 4 chimeric mice containing memory P14 CDS'^T ceiis from 40-60 dpi were injected with iL-7/anti-IL-7 (M25) compiex. At 3 days iater, TAG ieveis in donor 
PI 4 ceils in the spieen and bone marrow were measured using Bodipy''^^''®*’^ staining and fiow cytometry. 

(E) Memory PI 4 CDS"^ T ceiis purified at 50-150 dpi were stained with Bodipy"'®^^^“, Ki-67, and Bcl-2 and anaiyzed by flow cytometry. The bar graphs show 
Bodlpy‘*®^''^“ MPi in the indicated ceil populations. 

(E) Memory PI 4 CDS"^ T cells (from 30-40 dpi) overexpressing Gyk, Dgat1, Gpat1, Mogatl , or EV were adoptively transferred into 117^'^ mice. Eor comparison, the 
EV-transduced cells were also transferred into 117*'* mice (open circles). At 2-4 weeks later, donor RV* PI 4 CDS"^ T cells were enumerated and stained with 
Bodipy‘*®^''^“. Values were normalized to those of EV-transduced cells in 117*'* mice (open circles). 

Data shown are cumulative of two (D), three (A-C), and four (E) independent experiments or representative of five independent experiments (E) (n = 5-20 mice/ 
group): *p < 0.05 and **p < 0.01 (see also Eigure S4). 



we asked if TAG synthesis was associated with memory T ceii 
survivai and homeostatic turnover. Interestingly, dividing (Ki- 
67'^) memory T cells had higher Bodipy"*®^^®“ staining than the 
resting Ki-67“ counterparts, suggesting a close connection be- 
tween lipogenesis and CDS"^ memory T cell self-renewal (Fig- 
ure 6E). Furthermore, the memory CDS"^ T cells that contained 
the greatest amount of neutral lipids also had the highest Bcl-2 
expression, possibly highlighting a link between TAG levels 
and memory T cell survival. 

Given the strong association between TAG synthesis and 
memory CDS"^ T cell homeostatic proliferation and survival, we 
wondered if increasing TAG synthesis could rescue memory 
T cell survival in //7“^“ hosts. To this end, Aqp9*^*^ P14 memory 
CDS"^ T cells overexpressing Gyk or TAG synthases (as in Fig- 
ure 5D) were transferred into 117^'^ mice and analyzed 2-4 weeks 



later. This showed that overexpression of these enzymes in 
memory CDS"^ T cells could significantly boost neutral lipid levels 
and partially rescue cell survival in IL-7-deficient hosts (Fig- 
ure 6F). These results indicated that TAG synthesis, a process 
not previously known to be controlled by IL-7, largely contributes 
to IL-7-mediated memory T cell survival. 

IL-7 Drives TAG Synthesis and Promotes Human CDS'^ T 
Cell Survival 

Finally, we asked if IL-7 signaling could similarly induce Aqp9 
expression and TAG synthesis in human memory T cells. As a 
first step, we characterized Aqp9 gene expression in different 
CDS"^ T cell subsets, including CCR7'^CD45RA'^ naive cells, 
CCR7“CD45RA'^ Temra cells, CCR7“CD45RA“ Tem cells, and 
CCR7*CD45RA“ Tcm cells and found that Aqp9 mRNA was 
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Figure 7. IL-7 Drives TAG Synthesis and Promotes Human Memory CD8^ T Cell Survival 

(A and B) CCR7'' CD45RA'' CDS'- naive T cells, CCR7“ CD45RA"- CDS'" Temra, CCR7“ CD45RA“ CDS" Tem cells, and CCR?-" CD45RA“ CDS'" Tcm cells were 
FACS purified and Aqp9 mRNA expression was measured by qRT-PCR (values shown are normalized to naive T cells). 

(C) Scatter plot shows Aqp9 mRNA expression in CD45RA“ CDS'" T cells stimulated with IL-7 for 24 hr, measured by qRT-PCR, and normalized to the untreated 
control cells. 

(D) Freshly isolated human CD45RA“ CDS'" T cells were stimulated with or without IL-7 or IL-7 plus glycerol and OA for 24 hr before Bodipy"'“'^''““ staining. 
Bodipy‘*““^““ MFI was normalized to the untreated control cells. 

(E) Freshly isolated human CD45RA“ CDS'" T cells from two individuals were pulsed with 0.1 pCi/ml [1 ,2,3-'"'C]-Glycerol in the absence or presence of IL-7 or the 
indicated drugs for 4 hr before lipid extraction and TLC assay. The bar graphs on the right show densitometry quantification of TAG and PL autoradiography 
bands after a 1 0-week exposure. 

(F) Ftistograms show the percentage of Annexin V" CD45RA“ CDS'" T cells after a 1 2 hr treatment as indicated. The bar graph on the right shows the cumulative 
data of six samples. 

Data shown are a cumulative of three (B-D) independent experiments or representative of three (E and E) independent experiments (n = 5-8 subjects/group): 
*p < 0.05 and **p < 0.01. 



expressed to a higher extent in Temra, Tem, and Tqm ceiis com- 
pared to naive ceiis, with the Tcm ceiis expressing the most 
(Figures 7A and 7B). importantiy, iL-7 treatment induced Aqp9 
expression in CD45RA“ memory T ceiis based on qRT-PCR 
(Figure 7C) and TAG synthesis in human CDS"'' T ceiis based 
on increased Bodipy"*®®'®°® iabeiing (Figure 7D). These resuits 
suggested the abiiity of iL-7 to induce AQP9 and promote TAG 
synthesis was conserved in both human and murine memory 
T ceiis. 

Next, we cuitured human T ceiis with ^"^C-iabeied giyceroi in 
the presence or absence of iL-7 to directiy measure giyceroi up- 



take and TAG synthesis by TLC (Figure 7E). Phioretin, an inhibitor 
of AQPs (Abrami et ai., 1996), or PF-04620110, an inhibitor of 
DGAT1 (Dow et ai., 2011) were used as specificity controis. 
These resuits showed that iL-7 increased TAG synthesis in hu- 
man T ceiis in an AQP9- and DGAT 1 -dependent manner. Finaiiy, 
we asked if TAG synthesis contributed to iL-7-mediated CDS'" 
T ceil survival in human T cells in vitro. As shown in Figure 7F, 
the addition of IL-7 to in vitro cultures of CD45RA“ memory 
CDS'" T cells augmented T cell survival considerably compared 
with cultures maintained without IL-7. Moreover, the addition 
of phloretin or PF-04620110 reversed IL-7-mediated survival 
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effects, suggesting that IL-7 also promoted survival of human 
memory T cells in a manner dependent on AQP9 and TAG 
synthesis. 

DISCUSSION 

The IL-7/IL-7R signaling axis is a well-established pathway 
necessary for memory T cell formation and homeostasis (Kaech 
et al., 2003; Schluns et al., 2000). The pro-survival effect of IL-7 
on lymphocytes has mainly been attributed to the induction of 
anti-apoptotic factors and enhancement of gluti expression 
and glucose metabolism (Barata et al., 2004; Opferman et al., 
2003; Rathmell et al., 2001; Schluns et al., 2000; von Freeden- 
Jeffry et al., 1997; Wofford et al., 2008), but little else is known 
about how IL-7 controls memory T cell longevity and homeosta- 
sis. Our findings illuminate new mechanisms by which IL-7 pro- 
motes immunological memory after viral infection through 
tailoring memory CDS"^ T cell metabolism and survival via glyc- 
erol import (via AQP9) and TAG synthesis and storage. 

The importance of FAO in maintaining pathogen-specific 
memory CDS"^ T cells after infection has been emphasized by 
recent studies (van der Windt et al., 2012), however, little is 
known about how and where memory T cells obtain lipids to sus- 
tain FAO long-term. A recent report demonstrated that memory 
CDS"^ T cells do not take up free FAs as well as effector CDS"^ 
T cells, and the lipids that fuel memory T cell FAO are generated 
intrinsically through LAL-mediated lipolysis of TAGs (O’Sullivan 
et al., 2014). This raises the relevant question of what controls 
TAG availability in memory T cells. Our data shed insight on 
this question by identifying that IL-7 sustains TAG stores in mem- 
ory CDS'’’ T cells through the specific induction of glycerol uptake 
and lipogenesis by AQP9. The ability to store TAGs efficiently 
may confer upon memory GD8’’' T cells a greater ability to survive 
in stressed or nutrient poor niches. For example, Aqp9^'^ cells 
produced as much ATP as control cells in the presence of high 
glucose concentrations, but this was not the case when glucose 
was limiting. We also found that the Aqp9^'^ memory CD8 
T cells have decreased mRNA expression of several TAG syn- 
thases that could further contribute to TAG insufficiency, and 
indeed, overexpression of Gyk, Gpat1, Dgat1, or Mogatl could 
restore TAG storage and survival in Aqp9-deficient memory 
T cells. However, the Aqp9^'^ CD8'’‘ T cells still contain roughly 
one-half the normal amount of glycerol, and perhaps, the overex- 
pression of these enzymes boosts TAG synthesis by increasing 
their competition for the limited glycerol pool. It was interesting 
that PLs were not as sensitive as TAGs to the decreased glycerol 
availability in Aqp9^'^ CD8 T cells. This may be due to differ- 
ences in the rates of synthesis or half-lives between PLs and 
TAGs, or possibly, recycling of cytidine diphosphate glucose 
(CDP)-DAG enables PL synthesis to occur under limited glycerol 
conditions (Liu et al., 2014). 

In addition to IL-7, IL-15 is another critical cytokine that regu- 
lates memory T cell homeostasis and self-renewal (Becker et al., 
2002; Goldrath et al., 2002; Kennedy et al., 2000; Lodolce et al., 
1998; Priic et al., 2002; Tan et al., 2002). IL-15 can also affect 
CD8'’‘ T cell metabolism and in vitro it has been shown to stimu- 
late CPTIa expression and FAO (van der Windt et al., 2012). 
Furthermore, IL-1 5 is known to accelerate lipolysis in adipocytes 



in rodents (Barra et al., 2010), and its plasma level is negatively 
associated with total fat mass (Nielsen et al., 2008). This sug- 
gests a possible “store-and-burn” model whereby IL-7 and IL- 
15 work in concert to trigger both TAG synthesis and lipolysis 
simultaneously in memory CD8’’‘ T cells to sustain lipid supplies 
and FAO. However, further in vivo studies are needed to more 
precisely define the relationship between IL-7 and IL-15 sig- 
naling on TAG metabolism in memory CD8'’' T cells and the meta- 
bolic regulation of memory T cell survival and self-renewal. 

Both naive and memory T cells express the IL-7R and rely on it 
for survival (Kaech et al., 2003; Schluns et al., 2000; Tan et al., 
2002; von Freeden-Jeffry et al., 1995). Therefore, another impor- 
tant question is how naive and memory T cells avoid competition 
for IL-7. Our data indicate that one answer to this question is that 
naive and memory T cells have adopted different metabolic re- 
sponses downstream of IL-7R that help diversify the kinds of nu- 
trients utilized by the two types of T cells. IL-7 promotes glucose 
utilization in T cells (Barata et al., 2004; Wofford et al., 2008), but 
its added ability to preferentially induce AQP9 and TAG synthesis 
in memory CD8'’' T cells endows memory cells with another 
capability to utilize glycerol and lipids more effectively than naive 
CD8’’‘ T cells. The biochemical basis for the differential re- 
sponses of memory and naive T cells to IL-7 is not clear, but 
this provides a mechanism by which naive and memory T cells 
may avoid nutrient competition, thereby maximizing both T cell 
numbers and diversity in the periphery. However, it is important 
to emphasize that the differential dependence of naive and 
memory T cells on other critical survival factors such as self-ma- 
jor histocompatibility complex (MHC)/peptideand IL-15, respec- 
tively (Ge et al., 2004; Murali-Krishna et al., 1999; Swain et al., 
1999; Tan et al., 2002; Tanchot et al., 1997), are equally impor- 
tant mechanisms that prevent resource competition between 
naive and memory T cells and regulate their homeostasis. 

Another interesting observation in this study is the association 
between TAG synthesis and memory T cell homeostatic turn- 
over. Proliferating cells have higher lipid content compared 
with their non-proliferating counterparts. Our work did not distin- 
guish whether lipid storage fuels cell proliferation or homeostatic 
proliferation drives TAG synthesis, however, it is possible that 
the synthesis of TAGs that occurs as memory T cells divide is 
important for refilling their “gas tank” to sustain FAO and ATP 
generation during quiescent, non-cycling stages, or under 
growth factor- or nutrient-poor conditions. In this model, niches 
rich in IL-7 (and IL-15) could be considered as memory T cell gas 
stations for bioenergetic refueling. How this concept relates to 
the maintenance and longevity of other types of adult tissue 
stems cells will be of great interest. This study highlights that 
regulation of glycerol stores is critical for memory T cell develop- 
ment, but it also illuminates a previously unrecognized feature 
that T cells utilize different mechanisms to regulate their glycerol 
stores at different stages of immune responses. For instance, 
neither AQP9 nor IL-7R signaling is required during effector 
CD8’’‘ T cell clonal expansion (Schluns et al., 2000), which is 
associated with a burst of lipogenesis (O’Sullivan et al., 2014 
and data not shown). Therefore, the glycerol must be obtained 
from alternative (AQP9-independent) pathways in effector 
T cells, possibly through increased abundance of glycolytic in- 
termediates (e.g., dihydroxyacetone phosphate [DHAP]) that 
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can be converted to glycerol. However, as the effector T cells 
transition to memory cells and the rates of aerobic glycolysis 
decline, our work demonstrates that the T cells adopt a new 
method to obtain sufficient amounts of glycerol. Since naive 
T cells do not express AQP9, it will be interesting to learn how 
they regulate glycerol stores. 

In summary, this work identifies a previously uncharacterized 
role of IL-7 in regulating lipid metabolism and maintaining cellular 
bioenergetics in memory CDS"^ T cells, which have important im- 
plications for development of vaccines and immunotherapies, 
especially those involving IL-7. Previous studies have demon- 
strated that recombinant IL-7 is a promising vaccine adjuvant 
or therapeutic option for treatment of chronic infection or cancer. 
For example, in mice, IL-7 treatment could boost antiviral immu- 
nity following vaccination or lead to better control of chronic 
LCMV infection (Nanjappa et al., 2008; Pellegrini et al., 2011). 
In humans, it could increase circulating CD4'^ and CDS"^ T cell 
numbers and homeostatic proliferation in patients infected with 
HIV, HBV, HCV, or those that have melanoma, renal cell carci- 
noma, and other cancers (Rosenberg et al., 2006; Sereti et al., 
2009; Sportes et al., 2010). Given our discoveries on IL-7 regu- 
lating TAG pools in T cells, it will be important to consider how 
this contributes to the benefits of IL-7-based therapies and 
whether IL-7 has similar effects on non-immune cells. Addition- 
ally, our work uncovers possibilities for boosting or inhibiting 
T cell memory through drugs that manipulate rates of TAG 
synthesis. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Mice and Infections 

Aqp9~^~ mice were kindly provided by Drs. Aleksandra Rojek and Soren Niel- 
sen in Aarhus University (Aarhus, Denmark) via Dr. Peter Agre in Johns Hopkins 
University (Rojek et al., 2007). II7~^~ mice were provided by Schering-Plough 
Biopharma (Palo Alto, CA). Mice were infected with LCMV-Armstrong (intra- 
peritoneally [i.p.] with 2x10® plaque-forming unit [pfu]). All the studies have 
been approved by Yale University Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee. 

TLC 

Lipids were loaded onto TLC plates and resolved in heptane/isopropyl 
ether/acetic acid (60:40:4) solution. The TLC plates were developed in cerium 
molydbate solution and lipid classifications were made using known lipid 
standards. For ^'^C-glycerol labeling studies, the signals were detected by 
autoradiography. 

LC-MS 

Aqp9~^~ or littermate Aqp9'^^'^ PI 4 CDS"^ cells were activated with GP 33 _ 4 i 
peptide for 3 days and then stimulated with IL-7 for another 2 days. At least 
1x10^ cells were used for lipid extraction by methanol and CH 2 CI 2 - After dry- 
ing down in an argon evaporator, lipids were dissolved and loaded for LC-MS 
assay by LIPID MAPS Lipidomics Core at the University of California, San 
Diego, CA. 

Metabolic Assays 

In vitro activated Aqp9~^~ or littermate Aqp9'^'* PI 4 CDS"^ cells were stimu- 
lated with IL-7 for 2 days. After that, cells were washed and plated in XF media 
containing glucose, L-glutamine, and sodium pyruvate. OCR and ECAR were 
measured using the XF-96 Extracellular Flux Analyzer (Seahorse Bioscience). 

Measurement of ATP, Glycerol, and TAG 

Details of these procedures are found in Supplemental Information. 



Statistical Analysis 

Where indicated, p values were determined by a two-tailed Student’s t test, p < 
0.05 was considered statistically significant. All the data were presented as 
mean ± SEM (error bar). In scatter plots, a short black line represented the 
mean. 

For more information, see Extended Experimental Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures and 
four figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi.org/10. 
1016/j.cell.2015.03.021. 
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SUMMARY 

Transcription through immunoglobulin switch (S) 
regions is essential for class switch recombination 
(CSR), but no molecular function of the transcripts 
has been described. Likewise, recruitment of acti- 
vation-induced cytidine deaminase (AID) to S re- 
gions is critical for CSR; however, the underlying 
mechanism has not been fully elucidated. Here, 
we demonstrate that intronic switch RNA acts in 
trans to target AID to S region DNA. AID binds 
directly to switch RNA through G-quadruplexes 
formed by the RNA molecules. Disruption of this 
interaction by mutation of a key residue in the pu- 
tative RNA-binding domain of AID impairs recruit- 
ment of AID to S region DNA, thereby abolishing 
CSR. Additionally, inhibition of RNA lariat process- 
ing leads to loss of AID localization to S regions 
and compromises CSR; both defects can be 
rescued by exogenous expression of switch tran- 
scripts in a sequence-specific manner. These 
studies uncover an RNA-mediated mechanism of 
targeting AID to DNA. 

INTRODUCTION 

Following antigen receptor assembly, mature B cells home to 
peripheral lymphoid organs where they encounter antigens and 
undergo immunoglobulin (Ig) heavy-chain {Igh) class switch 
recombination (CSR). CSR is a deletional-recombination event 
that exchanges the default Cp constant region gene (Ch) for 
one of several downstream Ch segments (C^, C^, or CJ. The re- 
action proceeds through the introduction of DNA double-strand 
breaks (DSBs) into transcribed, repetitive DNA elements, called 
switch (S) regions that precede each Ch gene segment. End 
joining of DSBs between a donor (Sp) and a downstream 
acceptor S region deletes the intervening DNA and juxtaposes 
a new Ch gene to the variable region gene segment. The B cell 
thereby “switches” from expressing IgM to one producing IgG, 
IgE, or IgA, with each secondary isotype having a distinct 



effector function during an immune response (Matthews et al., 
2014). 

The single-strand DNA-specific cytidine deaminase activa- 
tion-induced cytidine deaminase (AID) is essential for CSR (Mur- 
amatsu et al., 2000; Revy et al., 2000). AID deaminates cytosines 
within transcribed S regions (Chaudhuri et al., 2003; Maul et al., 
2011), and the deaminated DNA engages the ubiquitous base- 
excision and mismatch repair machineries to generate DSBs 
that are required for CSR (Petersen-Mahrt et al., 2002). A failure 
to efficiently recruit AID to S regions impairs CSR (Nowak et al., 
201 1 ; Pavri et al., 2010; Xu et al., 2010). Conversely, mistargeting 
of AID activity to non-lg genes has been implicated in chromo- 
somal translocations and pathogenesis of B cell lymphomas 
(Nussenzweig and Nussenzweig, 2010; Pasqualucci et al., 
2008). While AID is phosphorylated at multiple residues, 
including at serine-38, phosphorylation is not required for DNA 
binding (Matthews et al., 2014). 

Thus, the molecular mechanisms by which AID is specifically 
targeted to S regions continue to be an active area of investiga- 
tion. Transcription through S regions is essential for CSR and is 
closely linked to the mechanism by which AID specifically binds 
and gains access to S regions during CSR (Matthews et al., 
2014). Each of the Ch genes is organized as individual tran- 
scription units comprising of a cytokine inducible promoter, 
an intervening /-exon, S region, and Ch exons. Splicing of the 
primary transcript joins the /- and Ch exons to generate a 
non-coding mature transcript and releases the intronic switch 
sequence. Transcription through S regions, 1- to 12-kb-long 
repetitive DNA elements with a guanine-rich non-template 
strand, predisposes formation of RNA:DNA hybrid structures 
such as R-loops that expose single-stranded DNA substrates 
for AID (Matthews et al., 2014). Germline transcription is also 
required for the binding of AID at S regions through the ability 
of AID to interact with components of RNA polymerase II 
(Nambu et al., 2003; Pavri et al., 2010). Both R-loop formation 
and RNA polymerase-ll-mediated recruitment of AID relies on 
the process of transcription, but the role of germline switch 
transcripts themselves in the recombination reaction has yet 
to be identified. 

Several intriguing reports have suggested that germline switch 
transcripts might have mechanistic roles in CSR. Deletion of the 
Iy1 exon splice donor site, which inhibits splicing of the primary 
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down was performed with 1 nM biotinylated S)iF RNA and 100 
competitor RNAs. Bound MBP-AID(WT) recovered by pull-down 
representative of three experiments. 



Figure 1. Switch RNA Can Bind AID 

(A) In-vitro-transcribed (IVT) telomeric and switch 
RNAs bind to AID. IVT biotinylated RNAs were fol- 
ded and incubated with whole-cell extracts from 
stimulated CH12 cells, followed by pull-down 
with streptavidin beads. Proteins recovered were 
analyzed by immunoblot with AID or ApobecS an- 
tibodies, while bound RNAs were analyzed by dot 
blot using streptavidin-HRP. Input RNAs were 
verified to be biotinylated by streptavidin-HRP- 
northern blot. SjiF, SaF, forward/sense switch 
and a RNA; SjiR, SaR; reverse/anti-sense switch 
and a RNA. Result shown is representative of three 
independent pull-down experiments. 

(B) Switch RNA interacts with AID in vivo. CH12 
cells stably expressing Sl-aptamer tagged Sa 
transcripts, in either the forward/sense (SI SaF) or 
the reverse/anti-sense (SI SaR) orientation, were 
stimulated. Untagged SaF- and SaR-expressing 
cells were used as controls. The Sl-aptamer tag 
has affinity for streptavidin and ribonucleoprotein 
complexes were isolated on streptavidin beads. 
RNA in the eluates was reverse transcribed and 
analyzed by qPCR (RT-qPCR) for amounts of Sa 
transcripts relative to SI SaF, while proteins in the 
eluates were analyzed by immunoblot. Result 
shown is representative of three independent pull- 
down experiments. 

(C) Competition RNA-binding assay. RNA puli- 
ng MBP-AID(WT) protein, in the presence of increasing concentrations of non-biotinylated 
with streptavidin beads were analyzed by immunoblot with an AID antibody. Data shown are 



switch transcripts, specificaily abrogated CSR to igG1, even 
though transcription through Sy1 was unaffected (Lorenz et ai., 
1 995). Additionaliy, increasing ievels of Sa transcripts by expres- 
sion from a piasmid enhanced CSR to IgA in a ceii iine (Muiier 
et ai., 1998). Furthermore, while neither the specificity of the 
interaction nor the physioiogicai significance of the binding 
was ascertained, AiD was shown to bind various RNA in vitro, 
inciuding tRNA and RNA from insect ceiis (Bransteitter et ai., 
2003; Dickerson et ai., 2003) suggesting that RNA:AID interac- 
tions might be reievant for CSR. Finaiiy, AID was also shown to 
preferentially mutate small RNA genes when expressed in yeast 
in a manner that suggests RNA might have a role in its recruit- 
ment (Taylor et ai., 2014). Interestingly, RNA-guided processes 
have been shown to regulate DNA rearrangements in dilates 
(Mochizuki et ai., 2002; Nowacki et ai., 2008) and to localize pro- 
teins to specific parts of the genome to modify chromatin (Tsai 
et ai., 2010; Zhao et ai., 2008). Switch RNAs are complementary 
to the S region DNA templates and would be ideal to provide 
specificity as a targeting factor to guide AID to its target DNA 
(S regions) during CSR. Thus, these observations led us to 
examine the possibility that switch transcripts can serve as mo- 
lecular guides that target AID to S region DNA during CSR. 

RESULTS 

Switch RNA Binds AID 

For switch transcripts to serve as targeting factors for AID, we 
reasoned that switch RNAs and AID may interact and therefore 
examined this notion in a series of RNA pull-down assays. Puri- 



fied biotinylated in vitro transcribed (IVT) RNAs were allowed to 
fold into secondary/tertiary structures and examined for their 
ability to interact with AID present in extracts of CFI12 cells stim- 
ulated for CSR. The mouse CFI12 B lymphoma cell line switches 
at a high frequency from IgM to IgA with anti-CD40, interleukin 4 
(IL-4), and transforming growth factor p (TGF-p) (henceforth 
referred to as CIT) stimulation and has been used as a model sys- 
tem to study CSR (Nowak et ai., 2011; Pavri et ai., 2010). As 
sense and anti-sense transcription have been reported through 
the S regions (Perlot et ai., 2008), both sense (forward, F) and 
anti-sense (reverse, R) switch transcripts were analyzed in this 
assay. Sense switch n (SpF) and switch a (SaF) RNAs specifically 
bound AID, while their anti-sense counterparts (SpR, SaR) did 
not (Figure 1A). Neither brain cytoplasmic RNA (Bel), which 
has been described to form complexes with proteins (Zalfa 
et ai., 2003), nor a fragment of RNA derived from one of the 
GAPDFI introns associated with AID (Figure 1A). In contrast, 
interaction of these transcripts with Apobec3, a member of the 
cytidine deaminase family, was not detected (Figure 1A). An 
RNA dot-blot assay showed that all RNAs were recovered by 
streptavidin beads at comparable levels (Figure 1A). To assess 
the interaction between switch RNA and AID in vivo, we gener- 
ated CF1 1 2 cells that stably express Sa transcripts in either orien- 
tation (SaF or SaR) with an SI tag, an RNA aptamer with affinity 
for streptavidin (Srisawat and Engelke, 2001). SI -tagged RNA 
from CIT-stimulated cells was recovered on streptavidin beads 
and probed for AID (Figure IB). AID only co-purified with 
SI SaF RNA, even though more SI SaR RNA was recovered 
(Figure IB). Apobec3 did not co-purify with either of the Sa 
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transcripts (Figure 1 B). Thus, switch RNA can bind to AID both 
in vitro and in vivo. 

To determine the binding affinity between AiD and switch 
RNAs, recombinant maitose-binding protein (MBP)-tagged 
mouse AiD was purified and its binding to SpF RNA was exam- 
ined. Consistent with the interactions observed with ceii ex- 
tracts, in vitro binding assays showed that MBP-AID associated 
with SpF (Figure 1C), indicating that the AID:RNA interaction is 
direct. As switch RNA moiecuies appeared to form iarge exten- 
sive structures that did not migrate into even iow percentage 
geis, Kd vaiues for the interaction between AID and RNAs could 
not be determined using conventional gel-shift assays. We 
therefore examined the relative binding affinities in competition 
assays. Inhibition of binding can be achieved in the nanomolar 
range (SpF, ~4-5 nM; SaF, ~5-50 nM) (Figure 1C), suggesting 
that these interactions are highly specific and would likely have 
a physiological role. 

G-Quadruplex Structures in Switch RNA 

Interestingly, AID also co-purified with telomeric RNA (Figure 1 A), 
which like switch transcripts, is G rich and consists of repetitive 
sequences (Azzalin and Lingner, 2007). Competitive binding ex- 
periments indicate that the affinity of AID for telomeric RNA is 
comparable to the binding affinities for sense switch RNAs (rela- 
tive affinities, S|j,F > telomere > SaF) (Figure 1C). This suggests 
that AID can associate with sense switch RNAs and similarly 
G-rich, repetitive RNAs through secondary and/or tertiary struc- 
tures that are common to these transcripts. Nucleic acid se- 
quences that are rich in guanine tracts can form G-quadruplex 
structures, wherein guanine residues are arranged in a planar 
conformation through Floogsteen base-pairing interactions to 
form a four-stranded structure that is highly stabilized by a cen- 
tral ion, but to a much lesser extent by Li"^ (Lane et al., 2008; 
Sen and Gilbert, 1988; Williamson etal., 1989). Indeed, similar to 
telomeric RNA, computational analysis indicates that sense 
switch RNA sequences have strong G-quadruplex forming po- 
tential, while their anti-sense counterparts Bel and GAPDFI 
intron do not (Figure 2A). 

To assess whether switch RNAs can form these higher-order 
G-quadruplex structures, we used a synthetic RNA oligonucleo- 
tide representing four S|i repeats in tandem (Sp4G) (Figure 2B). 
Analysis of S|i4G mobility by gel electrophoresis showed that it 
migrated as a single species under denaturing conditions but 
as a higher molecular weight smear under native conditions (Fig- 
ure 2C), indicating the formation of higher-order RNA structures. 
These higher-order structures were lost when Sp4G was folded 
in the presence of Li"^ (Figure 2C). Similar to what was observed 
for the longer ~1 kb SpF IVT RNA (Figure 1A), Sp4G interacted 
with AID from extracts of CIT-stimulated CFI12 cells in the 
RNA-binding assays (Figure 2D). In comparison, no binding 
of Sp4G to ApobecS was observed in this assay (Figure 2D). 
Strikingly, when Sp4G was folded in the presence of Li"^, the 
interaction with AID was lost. In addition, a mutant form of 
Sp4G containing G-to-C mutations that abolished the tandem 
guanine tracts (S|.i,4Gmut) (Figure 2B) also did not bind AID (Fig- 
ure 2D). Furthermore, in CFI12 cells that stably expressed either 
SI -tagged Sp4G or Sp4Gmut transcripts, endogenous AID inter- 
acted with Sp4G but not with Sp4Gmut RNA (Figure 2E), Taken 



together, these results suggest that switch RNAs can form G- 
quadruplexes and may bind AID through these structures. 

To further demonstrate the ability of switch RNA to form G- 
quadruplex structures, we performed circular dichroism spec- 
troscopy. Sp4G, but not Sp4Gmut, displayed the characteristic 
spectrum of parallel G-quadruplexes (Kumari et al., 2007; Xu 
et al., 2008), with a positive peak at ~260 nm and a negative 
peak at ~240 nm, both of which are reduced in the presence 
of Li"^ (Figure 2F). These results are consistent with that 
observed for the well-characterized G-quadruplex-forming 
C9orf72 hexanucleotide repeat expansion (FIRE) RNA (Flaeusler 
et al., 2014) (Figure S1A). This signature spectrum was also 
evident in SpF RNA indicating that it also forms parallel G-quad- 
ruplexes, while SpR showed shifts in peaks to wavelengths of 
270 and 233 nm that are not typical of these structures (Fig- 
ure 2F). Formation of G-quadruplex structures was additionally 
verified in a ligand-binding colorimetric assay that is based on 
the ability of G-quadruplexes to bind hemin (Li et al., 2013). G- 
quadruplex:hemin complexes exhibit peroxidase-like activity 
that is detected as a green coloration when exposed to sub- 
strate (Figure SI B). This can be measured as an absorbance 
signal upon a spectral scan from 400 to 500 nm (Li et al., 
2013) with a maxima at 420 nm as seen for the known G-quad- 
ruplex-forming C9orf72 HRE RNA (Flaeusler et al., 2014) (Fig- 
ure SI C). In this assay, Sp4G RNA, when folded in the presence 
of also showed the characteristic absorbance maxima at 
420 nm, which was clearly reduced when Sp4G RNA was folded 
in the presence of Li"^ (Figure 2G). Sp4Gmut RNA did not exhibit 
any detectable absorbance signal above the buffer control 
(Figure 2G). Similar to Sp4G, SpF also exhibited the character- 
istic absorbance maxima at 420 nm that was greatly reduced 
for SpR (Figure 2G). Finally, the biotinylated Sp4G used 
in the in vitro interaction experiments also exhibited G-quadru- 
plex forming ability (Figures SID and S1E). Taken together, 
these data strongly suggest that switch RNA can form G-quad- 
ruplexes and these structures might mediate the interaction 
with AID. 

AID(G133V) Does Not Bind Switch RNA and Cannot 
Mediate CSR 

Next, we investigated the G-quadruplex binding domain in AID. 
No RNA-binding domain in AID has been described; however, 
sequence alignment revealed that amino acids 130-138 of 
mouse AID shares some sequence homology with the RNA- 
binding domain of the well-characterized G-quadruplex RNA- 
binding protein RHAU (Creacy et al., 2008; Vaughn et al., 2005) 
(Figure S2A). Mutations of the two glycine residues to proline in 
RFIAU greatly reduced its binding to G-quadruplex RNA (Latt- 
mann et al., 2010). Likewise, mutation of the corresponding 
glycine-1 33 and glycine-1 37 in mouse AID to prolines completely 
abolished the ability of AID to restore CSR when expressed in 
AID-deficient mouse splenic B cells (Figures S2B-S2D). Further- 
more, a G133V mutation in AID has been identified in two hyper- 
IgM patients with severe CSR defects (Mahdaviani et al., 2012). 
As proline mutations can be disruptive to overall protein struc- 
ture, and that the glycine-133 residue is conserved in AID across 
all species, mouse AID with the less bulky G133V mutation was 
characterized further. 
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Figure 2. G-Quadruplex Structures in Switch RNA 

(A) Sense switch RNAs and telomere RNA are predicted to form G-quadruplex structures. QGRS Mapper software was used to assess the G-quadruplex forming 
potential of the RNA sequences. The probability of G-quadruplex structure formation is reported as a G-score and represented over the corresponding regions in 
blue. 

(B) Sequences of synthetic RNA oligonucleotides. S).l 4G, four Sii repeats in tandem; mutant S|x4G (S|.i4Gmut), with G-to-C mutations that abolish guanine tracts. 
Guanine tracts in S^i4G and corresponding regions in S|x4Gmut are underlined. 

(C) S^i4G was resolved on a denaturing gel, or folded in either KCI- or LiCI-containing buffer and resolved on a native gel, and stained with SYBR GOLD following 
electrophoresis. 

(D) S|.i4G associates with AID while S|.i4Gmut does not. RNA pull-down was performed with biotinylated S|.i4G and S)i4Gmut (folded in either KCI- or LiCI- 
containing buffer) and stimulated CH12 extracts. Recovered proteins were analyzed by immunoblot and bound RNAs by streptavidin-HRP blot. Result shown is 
representative of three independent pull-down experiments. 

(E) Si.l 4G interacts with AID in vivo. CH12 cells stably expressing S1-aptamer tagged S|.i4G or Sj.i4Gmut transcripts were stimulated and ribonucleoprotein 
complexes were isolated on streptavidin beads. CHI 2 cells expressing anti-sense S1S).i4G, which is unable to bind streptavidin, were used as control. RNA in the 
eluates was analyzed by RT-qPCR for amounts of exogenous transcripts relative to S1 S^i4G, while proteins in the eluates were analyzed by immunoblot. Result 
shown is representative of two independent pull-down experiments. 

(F) Circular dichroism (CD) analysis of G-quadruplex structures. CD spectra of S|.i4G, S|i4Gmut, S)iF, and S|.iR RNAs (folded in either KCI- or LiCI-containing 
buffer). Wavelengths of observed peaks are indicated. Peaks characteristic of parallel G-quadruplexes are (positive, ~260 nm; negative, ~240 nm). 

(G) Colorimetric assay of G-quadruplexes. RNAs were folded and incubated with hemin. G-quadruplexes bind hemin and the resultant complex exhibits 
peroxidase-like activity, which can be detected as an increase in absorbance around 420 nm when substrate is added (Haeusler et al., 2014; Li et al., 2013). 
See also Figure SI. 



Recombinant MBP-tagged wild-type (WT) and G133V mouse 
AID were purified (Figure 3A) and assessed for their ability to 
interact with switch RNAs. MBP-AID(G133V) was substantially 
impaired in its ability to bind switch RNAs compared to MBP- 
AID(WT) (Figure 3B), providing further support that the AID:RNA 



interaction is specific and direct. To determine whether the 
failure to bind switch RNA is due to a general misfolding of 
MBP-AID(G133V), we carried out deamination assays on sin- 
gle-stranded DNA (ssDNA) substrates. While mouse AID is 
known to display weak deaminase activity in vitro (Chaudhuri 
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Figure 3. Glycine-133 of AID Is Critical for RNA Binding and CSR 

(A) Purified recombinant MBP-tagged, wild-type (WT), or mutant AID (G133V) proteins were analyzed by Coomassie stain and immunoblot with AID antibody. 
Arrow indicates the size corresponding to full-length MBP-AID proteins on the Coomassie-stained gel. 

(B) Purified proteins were used in the RNA pull-down assay with IVT biotinylated switch RNAs, followed by analysis of recovered proteins by immunoblot with an 
AID antibody, and bound RNAs by streptavidin-HRP dot blot. Result shown is representative of three independent pull-down experiments. 

(C) Enzymatic activity of purified proteins was determined by a deamination assay. The rate of deamination was determined as a function of protein concentration 
as described in Experimental Procedures. The average ±SD of three independent protein preparations is shown; NS, p = not significant, p > 0.05 at 25-, 50-, and 
100-pmol enzyme concentrations. 

(D) The G133V mutation does not affect binding of AID to single-stranded DNA (ssDNA). Purified proteins were incubated with biotinylated ssDNA, followed by 
pull-down with streptavidin beads and analysis by immunoblot with an AID antibody. Data shown are representative of three experiments. 

(E-H) Splenic B cells were isolated from AID“^“ mice and transduced with vector control (pMlG) or vectors to express AID(WT) or AID(G133V). 

(E) Expression of AID proteins was verified by immunoblot with AID or GAPDH (control) antibodies. 

(F) CSR to IgGI was determined by flow cytometry. A representative experiment is shown. The numbers in the corners indicate the percentage of cells in each 
quadrant, while the numbers in parentheses indicate the percentage of IgGI"^ cells within the GFP"^ gate. 

(G) The average percentage of IgGT^ cells within the GFP"^ gate from three independent experiments ±SD is shown. 

(H) Localization of AID proteins to S regions was determined by ChIP, using AID or H3 antibodies. S).i and Sy1 DNA in ChIP samples was measured by qPCR, 
normalized to input DNA and the AlD(WT) control. The mean of three independent experiments ±SD is shown. 

See also Figure S2. 



et al., 2003), the activity of MBP-AID(G133V) was comparabie to 
MBP-AiD(WT) (Figure 3C). Additionaiiy, the ssDNA binding ability 
of MBP-AID(G133V) was simiiar to the wiid-type protein (Fig- 
ure 3D). Thus, the defect in RNA binding is uniikeiy to be due 
to generai ioss of the structurai integrity of the MBP-AiD(G133V) 
protein. 

To determine the functionai reievance of AiD(G133V) in CSR, 
the mutant protein was expressed in AiD-deficient spienic B 
celis. AiD(G133V) was expressed at similar levels as AID(WT) 
(Figure 3E) and was present in the nucleus at comparable levels 
(Figure S2E), once again suggesting that the mutation did not 
have a gross effect on protein structure. Strikingiy, AID(G133V) 



was compieteiy inactive in inducing CSR in AID-deficient B celis. 
While AID(WT) resulted in CSR in over 20% of the transduced 
ceils, CSR in AID(G133V)-expressing ceiis was similar to that 
of the vector control (Figures 3F and 3G). Expression of 
AiD(G133V) did not adverseiy affect the ievei of germiine switch 
transcripts compared to AID(WT) (Figure S2F). To assess 
whether impaired CSR is due to reduced ability of AID(G133V) 
to bind DNA, chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChiP) was carried 
out with an AiD antibody that can immunoprecipitate both wild- 
type and mutant proteins equaiiy (Figure S2G). The ChiP exper- 
iments showed that AID(G133V) was significantiy impaired in its 
abiiity to bind S region DNA (Figure 3FI). While AiD(WT) efficiently 
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Splenic B cells were isolated from heterozygous 
DBR1 gene-trapped mice and wild-type 
littermate controls, and stimulated in culture with 
‘"li? anti-CD40 and IL-4 for 72 hr. 

* (A) Expression of full-length DBR1 Is reduced in 

+/+ +/- DBRI"^^" B cells. The level of DBR1 mRNA was 

measured by RT-qPCR using primers downstream 
of the gene trap insertion, normalized to p-actin 
mRNA and DBRI'^^'^ control. The average of four 
E pairs of DBR1 mice and their littermate DBR1 

controls ±SD are shown; *p < 0.05. 

(B) CSR to lgG1 was determined at 72 hr post- 
stimulation by flow cytometry. Data show the mean 
of ten pairs of DBR1'^''“ mice and their DBRI"^^^ 
littermates ±SD. *p < 0.05. 

(C-E) Splenic B cells from DBRr^-" and DBRr^“ 
mice were transduced with retroviral vector control 
(pMIR) or vector expressing Xpress-tagged DBR1 
(XpDBRI). 
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cytometry. The average percentage of IgGT^ cells within the mCherry"^ gate from three independent experiments ±SD is shown. *p < 0.05. 

(E) Expression of XpDBRI does not adversely affect levels of \i- and y1 -germline switch transcripts (GLTs) compared to pMIR. Levels of |i- and y1-GLT were 
determined by qRT-PCR, normalized to p-actin mRNA and pMIR control. Data represent the average of three independent experiments ±SD; NS, p = not 
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See also Figure S3. 
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associated with Sn and Sy1 (the two S regions that recombine 
upon anti-CD40 pius iL-4 stimulation), binding of A1D(G133V) 
to these S regions was profoundly reduced (Figure 3H). Neither 
the wild-type, nor mutant AID protein associated with the control 
non-target locus Cy1 region (Figure S2H). The binding of histone 
F13 remained unaltered (Figure 3F1; Figure S2H), demonstrating 
the specificity of the ChlP assays. This indicates that the failure 
of AID(G1 33V) to mediate CSR is due to a loss of binding to S re- 
gion DNA. it is interesting to note that despite the abundance of 
telomeric RNA in splenic B cells (Figure S2J) and the ability of AID 
to interact with telomeric RNA in vitro (Figure 1A), AID did not 
bind telomere DNA (Figure S2I), probably because the telomeres 
are protected by a large number of proteins and tightly packed 
into heterochromatin, which might render them inaccessible to 
AID. Overall, the observation that a point mutation in AID that im- 
pairs its ability to bind G-quadruplex RNA also markedly reduces 
its ability to bind DNA strongly supports the notion that switch 
RNAs can guide AID to DNA. 

Debranching of RNA Lariats Is Required for CSR 

The direct association of AID with switch (or “guide”) RNAs, and 
the defect in CSR when the interaction is impaired, led us to hy- 
pothesize that perturbations to the processing of germline switch 
transcripts could interfere with the generation of the guide RNAs 
that recruit AID to S region DNA. As S region sequences lie within 
the intronic region of the germline switch transcripts, we tested 
this hypothesis by depleting the lariat debranching enzyme, 
DBR1 , to perturb the processing of the switch RNAs without 
affecting transcription and splicing, upstream events that are 
known to be important for CSR (Matthews et al., 2014). DBR1 is 



responsible for debranching intronic lariats by catalyzing the 
hydrolysis of the 2',5'-phosphodiester bond at the branchpoint 
(Arenas and Flurwitz, 1987; Ruskin and Green, 1985). We gener- 
ated DBR1 “gene-trapped” micein which a truncated, non-func- 
tional, fusion protein, which is missing ~80% of the DBR1 
protein, is produced (Figure S3A). No live homozygous (DBR1 “'“) 
mutant mice were obtained from breeding DBRT^^“ mice, indi- 
cating that DBR1 is required for embryonic development. Flow- 
ever, DBRT^'“ splenic B cells activated for CSR exhibited a 
significant decrease in expression of full-length DBR1 mRNA 
(Figure 4A) with concomitant expression of the gene-trapped 
fusion mRNA (Figure S3B). DBRT^^“ B cells expressed similar 
levels of AID protein (Figure S3C) and germline transcripts (Fig- 
ure S3D), and proliferated at comparable rates (Figures S3E 
and S3F) to DBRI"^'"^ littermate controls. DBRT^^“ B cells stimu- 
lated ex vivo showed a small but significant reduction in CSR to 
IgGI (Figure 4B; Figure S3G). The CSR defect was rescued by 
expression of Xpress-tagged DBR1 (XpDBRI) (Figures 4C and 
4D). Exogenous expression of XpDBRI did not affect levels of 
AID (Figure 4C) or germline switch transcripts (Figure 4E). 

Impaired CSR in DBRT^^“ B cells was accompanied by a 
slightly reduced, though not statistically significant, frequency 
of mutations in Sp (Figure S3FI). Somatic hypermutation (SFIM) 
in Payer’s patches B cells remained unaffected (Figure S3I). 
While these data suggest that DBR1 influences CSR, the relative 
difficulty of performing experimental manipulations in short-lived 
ex vivo cultured mouse splenic B cells, as well as the modest 
CSR and Sp mutation frequency defects in DBR’’’^^ mice, led 
us to use the CFI12 cell line as a model system to further eluci- 
date the roles of switch RNAs in CSR. 
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Figure 5. Debranching of Intronic RNA Lariats Is Required for Targeting of AID to S Regions and Efficient CSR 

(A-F) Knockdown of DBR1 impairs CSR and AID localization to S regions. CH12 cells were transduced with shRNA against DBR1 or scrambled control shRNA. 

(A) Knockdown of DBRI transcripts was determined by RT-qPCR. 

(B) Accumulation of Sji lariats following DBR1 knockdown was determined by RT-qPCR using primers (arrows) positioned across the branchpoint as shown 
(inset). N.D., not detected. 

Data in (A) and (B) were normalized to p-actin mRNA and the scrambled control; the average of at least three independent knockdown experiments ±SD are 
shown; *p < 0.05. 

(C) CSR to IgA was assayed by flow cytometry at indicated times following stimulation. Data show the mean of three independent knockdown experiments ±SD. 
*p < 0.05. 

(D) AID protein expression was analyzed at indicated times following stimulation by immunoblot with AID or GAPDH (control) antibodies. 

(E) Localization of AID to S regions was determined by ChIP on cells 48 hr post-stimulation using AID or H3 antibodies. S)i and Sa DMA in ChIP samples were 
measured by qPCR and normalized to input DMA and the scrambled control. Data represent mean of three independent knockdown experiments ±SD. *p < 0.05. 

(F) R-loop formation is unaffected by DBR1 knockdown. Genomic DMA was prepared from cells 24 hr post-stimulation and treated with the bisulfite modification 
assay. Sa was examined and the number of molecules containing R-loops is represented as a percentage of the total number of DMA amplicons sequenced. The 
mean of three independent knockdown experiments ±SD is shown; NS, p = not significant, p > 0.05. 

See also Figures S4 and S5. 



Knockdown of DBRI was achieved in CH12 ceiis using smaii 
hairpin RNA (shRNA) (Figure 5A) and was accompanied by an 
increase in the RNA iariat ieveis of Sp (Figure 5B; Figure S4B) 
and p-actin intron 3 (Figures S4A and S4C) as compared to 
the scrambied shRNA controi, confirming a reduction in 
DBR1 enzymatic activity. When DBR1 knockdown ceiis were 
stimuiated with CiT, we observed a significant reduction in 
CSR to igA compared to controi ceiis at aii time points assayed 
by fiow cytometry (Figure 5C) and by semiquantitative mea- 
surement of the ia-Cp circie transcripts produced from the 
excised extrachromosomai DNA (Figure S4D). Leveis of mature 
germiine transcripts were not aitered in DBR1 knockdown ceiis 
(Figure S4E), suggesting that transcription and spiicing were 
not affected. DBR1 knockdown did not affect expression of 
AiD mRNA (Figure S4F) or protein (Figure 5D). DBR1 knock- 
down ceiis proiiferated at rates comparabie to the scrambied 
controi (Figures S4G and S4Fi). Thus, DBR1 knockdown 
significantiy impaired CSR without affecting transcription, 
spiicing of primary germiine switch transcripts, AiD expression, 
or proiiferation. 



To determine whether the CSR defect in DBR1 knockdown 
CH12 ceiis is due to impaired targeting of AiD to S region DNA, 
Chip assays were performed. DBR1 knockdown ied to a signif- 
icant reduction in AiD iocaiization (-^5-foid) to both Sp and Sa, 
whiie the binding of histone H3 was unaffected (Figure 5E). AiD 
did not associate with the controi non-target iocus Cy1 (Fig- 
ure S5A), demonstrating the specificity of the assay. The defect 
in the abiiity of AiD to bind S regions in DBR1 knockdown ceiis 
was not due to aitered stabiiity or abundance of R-ioops at S re- 
gion DNA (Kao et ai., 2013) (Figure 5F; Figure S5B). The iocaiiza- 
tion of RNA poiymerase ii and Spt5 to S regions were unaffected 
by DBRI knockdown (Figure S5C), indicating that the ioss of AiD 
binding at S regions was not due to perturbations to these known 
factors of AiD targeting (Pavri et ai., 2010). These data suggest 
that post-transcriptionai factors (guide RNAs) faciiitate AiD tar- 
geting to S regions in addition to previousiy characterized co- 
transcriptionai factors, it is noteworthy that DBRI knockdown 
occasionaiiy resuited in a more severe defect in CSR (Fig- 
ure S5D), which correiated with a iarger reduction of AiD iocaii- 
zation (>100-foid) to S regions (Figures S5E and S5F). Despite 
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Figure 6. Localization of AID to S Regions 
Can Be Restored by Exogenous Expression 
of Switch Transcripts 

(A) Experimental design. CH12 cells were trans- 
duced with empty vector (pEF) or vectors to ex- 
press forward/sense or reverse/anti-sense switch a 
RNA (pEF-SaF or pEF-SaR, respectively). Trans- 
duced cells were sorted, infected with scrambled 
control shRNA or shRNA to knockdown DBR1 , and 
stimulated with CIT. 

(B and C) Expression of exogenous SaF rescues Al D 
localization to Sa at the endogenous igH locus, but 
not to the non-complementary Sji. ChIP was per- 
formed on cells 48 hr post stimulation by immuno- 
precipitation with anti-AID antibodies. Sa (B) and Sji 

(C) DNA in ChIP samples was quantified by qPCR 
and normalized to input and scrambled control. 

(D) Expression of exogenous SaF does not rescue 
CSR in DBR1 knockdown cells. CSR to IgA was 
assayed 72 hr after stimulation by flow cytometry. 
Data in (B)-(D) represent the mean of three inde- 
pendent experiments ±SD. *p < 0.05; NS, p = not 
significant, p > 0.05. See also Figure S6. 



the drastic loss of AID targeting in this instance, AID binding to S 
regions was not completely abrogated in DBR1 knockdown 
cells, as evident from the qPCR results that showed enrichment 
of Sp and Sa fragments in anti-AID ChIPs as compared to the 
non-specific IgG control (Figure S5G). Although it is unclear 
why the magnitude of the defect varies, DBR1 knockdown 
consistently led to a reproducible reduction in AID localization 
to S region DNA. 

Expression of Switch RNA in trans Rescues CSR Defect 
in DBR1 -Depleted Cells 

Given that DBR1 is responsible for debranching all intronic lariats 
in the cell, it remains to be determined whether the loss of AID 
targeting can be attributed to impaired processing of switch 
transcripts alone. To determine whether switch transcripts can 
guide AID to S region DNA during CSR, we expressed Sa tran- 
scripts in either the sense (exoSaF) or anti-sense (exoSa.R) orien- 
tation in CFI12 cells and examined whether these exogenous 
switch transcripts could rescue AID localization to S regions 
and CSR in DBR1 knockdown cells (Figure 6A). Exogenous Sa 
transcripts were readily detected (Figure S6A) and the cells ex- 
pressed similar levels of AID upon CIT stimulation (Figure S6B). 
Chip analyses showed that expression of exoSaF, but not exo- 
SaR, restored binding of AID to endogenous Sa DNA (Figure 6B), 
despite exoSaR being expressed to higher levels than exoSaF 
(Figure S6C). The qPCR quantification in the ChIP analyses 
was performed using primers that detected the endogenous 
Sa locus, but not the exogenously transduced sequence, indi- 
cating that the observed results are a rescue of AID targeting 
to the endogenous Sa locus. Interestingly, neither exoSaF nor 
exoSaR could rescue AID localization to the non-complementary 
endogenous Sp DNA in DBR1 knockdown cells (Figure 6C), sug- 
gesting that switch RNAs can target AID to S region DNA in a 
sequence-specific manner. As expected from the selective 
rescue of AID localization to only the Sa DNA, exogenous 
expression of Sa transcripts could not restore CSR to IgA (Fig- 
ure 6D). Additionally, higher expression of exoSaR compared 



to exoSaF (Figure S6C) was not detrimental to CSR, as cells 
expressing exoSaR switched at a level comparable to cells ex- 
pressing exoSaF and those infected with the empty vector con- 
trol (Figure 6D). 

The inability of exogenous Sa alone to rescue IgA levels sug- 
gests that restoration of AID targeting to both participating 
switch loci, Sp and Sa, is required before productive CSR to 
IgA can occur. To test this hypothesis, we transduced CFI1 2 cells 
to co-express sense (forward: exoSpF + exoSaF) or anti-sense 
(reverse: exoSpR + exoSaR) transcripts of Sp and Sa (Figure 7A). 
Cells expressing exogenous switch transcripts were then 
knocked down for DBR1 expression (Figure S6D). DBR1 deple- 
tion increased lariat accumulation (Figure S6E) but did not affect 
steady-state levels of exogenous switch transcripts (Figure S6F) 
or AID expression (Figure S6G). Strikingly, co-expression of 
exoSpF and exoSaF transcripts significantly rescued switching 
to IgA in DBR1 knockdown cells (Figure 7B). In contrast, dual 
expression of exoSpR and exoSaR transcripts had no effect in 
restoring IgA levels in DBR1 knockdown ceils (Figure 7B). 
Thus, expression of sense Sp and Sa transcripts together can 
functionally reconstitute CSR in cells where debranching of in- 
tronic RNA lariats was inhibited. It is interesting to note that 
co-expression of SpF and SaF transcripts was unable to in- 
crease switching to IgA in the absence of DBR1 knockdown (Fig- 
ure 7B). This suggests that endogenous guide RNAs are not 
limiting during CSR, or perhaps the rate of the switching reaction 
is at a maxima and the supply of exogenous guide RNAs could 
not increase CSR to IgA any further in these cells. Taken 
together, these data provide strong experimental support for a 
model (Figure 7C) wherein switch RNA, through its ability to 
fold into G-quadruplex structures, can bind AID and target AID 
to S region DNA during CSR. 

DISCUSSION 

Collectively, our results provide strong evidence for the exis- 
tence of an RNA cofactor in the targeting of AID to S regions 
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Figure 7. Co-expression of Sense S\i and Sot 
Transcripts Rescues CSR to IgA in DBR1 
Knockdown Cells 

(A) Experimental design. CH12 cells were trans- 
duced with empty vectors (EF) or vectors ex- 
pressing forward/sense (For) or reverse/anti-sense 
(Rev) switch transcripts. Doubly transduced cells 
were sorted, infected with scrambled control 
shRNA or shRNA to knockdown DBR1, and stim- 
ulated with CIT. 

(B) CSR to IgA was assayed by flow cytometry 72 hr 
after stimulation. The average of three independent 
experiments ±SD is shown. *p < 0.05; NS, p = not 
significant, p > 0.05. 

(C) Model for RNA-mediated targeting of AID during 
CSR. When B cells are stimulated to undergo class 
switching, transcription occurs at each of the re- 
combining S regions to produce primary switch 
transcripts. Primary transcripts are spliced, with the 
intronic switch region sequences (Sx) spliced out as 
a lariat intermediate. Debranching enzyme (DBR1) 
catalyzes the release of the lariat and debranches 
the switch transcript into its linear form. The linear 
switch transcript, free of exonic sequences, can 
function as guide RNAs by forming G-quadruplex or 

G-quadruplex-like structures, which allows association with AID. AID, bound to guide RNAs, can be targeted specifically to the complementary S region DNA 
based on sequence information provided by the guide RNAs. 

See also Figure S6. 
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during CSR. In this modei, guide RNAs derived from the intronic 
region of germiine switch transcripts can form G-quadrupiexes 
or G-quadrupiex-like RNA structures that aiiow association 
with AiD, thereby guiding AID preferentially to the complemen- 
tary S region DNA in a sequence-specific manner (Figure 7C). 
Identification of two patients with hyper-IgM syndrome, who 
carry the G1 33V mutation (Mahdaviani et al., 201 2) in the putative 
G-quadruplex RNA-binding domain of AID that disrupts binding 
to switch RNAs, further highlights the relevance of the switch 
RNA:AID interaction in CSR. 

The importance of sequence information encoded by guide 
RNAs for their function indicates that base-pairing-mediated 
recognition is likely involved. Yet, according to the prevailing 
R-loop-based model for CSR (Chaudhuri et al., 2007), the tem- 
plate DNA strand of S regions is stably hybridized to the nascent 
primary transcript. Thus, the interaction of the RNA:AID com- 
plex with the template DNA strand likely requires displacement 
of the nascent transcripts by the guide RNA molecules. Tran- 
scription through the switch regions may be temporally regu- 
lated, with a wave of transcription to generate the guide 
RNAs, followed by a period of transcriptional quiescence at 
the locus to free the template strand to interact with guide 
RNAs bound to AID molecules. Alternatively, anti-sense tran- 
scription (Perlot et al., 2008) through the IgH locus could expose 
the sense strand to base pair with guide RNAs. Finally, it is also 
possible that following R-loop collapse (maybe after RNaseH 
action or RNA exosome activity (Basu et al., 2011)), the cDNA 
strands misalign due to the repetitive nature of S regions and re- 
sults in exposed stretches of ssDNA (Yu and Lieber, 2003), 
providing an ideal seed sequence for guide RNA binding. 
RNA:RNA base-pairing could also allow guide RNAs to find 
the S region DNA. Interestingly, the anti-sense switch tran- 



scripts appear to be inert in that, while they do not promote 
CSR, they do not act as decoys and decrease CSR (Figure 7B). 
This suggests that when expressed in trans, anti-sense switch 
transcripts do not interact with or affect the activity of the guide 
RNAs and sense germline transcripts. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bility remains that anti-sense transcripts may have a role in c/s, 
and that nascent anti-sense transcripts at the switch locus 
could serve as docking sites for guide RNAs to find their target 
DNA region. Alternatively, guide RNAs may interact with 
the nascent sense switch transcripts, perhaps by the same in- 
teractions that allow switch RNAs to form G-quadruplex struc- 
tures (Figures 2F and 2G), and thus be localized to the vicinity 
of their target DNA. 

RNA-mediated recruitment of AID to DNA may also have im- 
plications for the aberrant targeting of AID to regions outside the 
immunoglobulin locus. As AID has the ability to associate with 
RNA by binding G-quadruplex structures (Figures 1 and 2), 
AID could potentially associate with other cellular RNA that 
fold into similar structures, thus mistargeting AID to these other 
genomic loci. For instance, c-Myc has been reported to be a 
hotspot for AID activity outside the immunoglobulin locus and 
contributes to the c-Myc/lgfH translocations seen in B cell lym- 
phomas (Nussenzweig and Nussenzweig, 2010). G-quadruplex 
structures in DNA have been implicated in CSR (Dempsey et al., 
1 999) and have also been found in the first exon and intron of c- 
Myc, which correspond to common breakpoints in c-Myc/lgFI 
translocations that involve AID (Duquette et al., 2004, 2005). 
Interestingly, examination of a subset of genes that are bound 
by AID in ChIP sequencing (ChIP-seq) analysis (Yamane et al., 
2011) showed that the primary transcripts derived from these 
genes have greater potential to form G-quadruplexes than 
RNA transcribed from genes that are not targeted by AID 
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(Figure S7). While AID activity at these non-lg loci has been 
attributed to secondary structures in the DNA, it is tempting to 
speculate that the G-quadruplex RNA molecules derived from 
this region mediates mistargeting of AID. Additionally, recent 
studies further revealed that anti-sense and convergent tran- 
scription at super-enhancers, especially at these non-lg hot- 
spots, can facilitate mistargeting by providing single-stranded 
DNA substrates for AID (Meng et al., 2014; Pefanis et al., 
2014; Qian et al., 2014). The high binding affinity of AID for 
switch RNA that is in the nanomolar range could potentially facil- 
itate AID to distinguish the switch RNAs from the other RNA spe- 
cies In the physiological setting of the cell. A detailed landscape 
of transcriptome-wlde association of AID will be important to 
better establish a global map of AIDiRNA Interactions. Flowever, 
these studies await generation of crosslinking and immunopre- 
clpltaflon of RNA-protein complex sequencing (CLIP-seq) or 
RNA immunoprecipitatlon sequencing (RIP-seq) grade anti- 
bodies and better sequencing approaches to map repetitive 
sequences before such experimenfs can be meaningfully 
undertaken. 

Recruitment of AID to S regions by interaction with RNA poly- 
merase II in a co-transcriptional step and by binding to switch 
RNA molecules In a post-transcriptlonal step provides two 
distinct mechanisms by which AID could be efficiently and spe- 
cifically targeted to the IgH locus during CSR. This two-step 
recruitment not only ensures the localization of a high density 
of AID molecules at S regions required for CSR but also provides 
a means by which this general mutator Is sequestered from 
other regions of the genome. In this regard, S regions in Xeno- 
pus are not G rich and RNA transcribed from the Xenopus IgH 
locus Is not predicted to form G-quadruplex structures. It Is 
likely that CSR in Xenopus occurs through a SHM-like mecha- 
nism that does not require defined RNA structures (Zarrin 
et al., 2004). 

In summary, we have uncovered a novel mechanism for the 
targeting of AID specifically to S regions at the IgH locus during 
CSR that is based on sequence information encoded in RNA. 
This study specifies a role for germline transcripts independent 
of transcription and provides an explanation for the long-stand- 
ing link between the requirement of splicing and CSR (Lorenz 
et al., 1995). RNA-guided processes are emerging as an efficient 
mechanism to target proteins to defined genomic regions (Tsai 
et al., 2010; Zhao et al., 2008), and our findings reveal CSR to 
be yet another example of this versatile system. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Mice 

mice were a kind gift from Dr. T. Honjo. mice were generated 

at MSKCC transgenic mouse core facility from gene-trapped embryonic 
stem cell line YTA280 (strain 129P2/OlaHsd) obtained from BayGenomics/ 
Mutant Mouse Regional Resource Centers. All animals were housed accord- 
ing to the guidelines for animal care of MSKCC Research Animal Resource 
Center. 

RNA Folding and In Vitro RNA Pull-Down Assay 

RNA folding and pull-down assay were performed as described in Booy et al. 
(201 2). Briefly, RNAs were folded by heating at 95°C and then allowed to cool 
passively to room temperature. Purified AID proteins or whole-cell extracts 
from stimulated CHI 2 cells were incubated with folded biotinylated RNAs, 



followed by pull-down with streptavidin beads. Bound proteins and RNAs 
were analyzed by immunoblot and dot blot, respectively. For details, see 
Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Purification of S1 -Tagged Ribonucleoprotein Complexes 

Whole-cell extracts were prepared from stimulated CHI 2 cells that stably ex- 
press SI -tagged switch RNAs. SI -tagged RNAs and associated proteins were 
recovered by pull-down with streptavidin beads and analyzed by RT-qPCR 
and immunoblot, respectively. See Extended Experimental Procedures for 
more details. 

Deamination Assay 

Deamination assay was performed as described (Nabel et al., 2012), using a 
5'-radiolabeled 30-bp oligonucleotide with a single cytosine as substrate. 
Following incubation with MBP-AID proteins, UDG was added, and DNA 
at abasic sites was cleaved by heating in 0.1 N NaOH. Samples were 
resolved and analyzed by autoradiography: percentage product formed 
over time was calculated and normalized to the 0-hr control. The rate of 
the reaction was calculated from the slope of the curve and plotted against 
concentration of enzyme. See Extended Experimental Procedures for more 
details. 

Computational Analysis of RNA Sequences 

The G-quadruplex prediction software QGPRS Mapper (http://bioinformatics. 
ramapo.edu/QGRS/analyze.php) (Kikin et al., 2006) was used to assess 
the G-quadruplex forming potential of RNA sequences. Parameter used are 
as follows: max length = 45, minimum G-group size = 3, loop size = 0-36. 
The highest G-score for each primary transcript was noted as the G-score 
for that sequence. 

Circular Dichroism Spectroscopy 

RNA oligonucleotides (C9orf72 HRE, Sii4G and S|i4Gmut) were folded at 
10 |iM, while S|.iF and S|.iR RNA were folded at 0.5 ^lM. Circular dichroism 
(CD) spectra were obtained using an Aviv 202 CD spectrometer 62DS at 
25°C, with wavelength scan range of 220-320 nm and path length of 1 mm. 
Spectra were subtracted for buffer controls, and smoothing was performed 
using Prism software by averaging four neighboring points. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, seven 
figures, and two tables and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi. 
org/1 0.1 01 6/j.cell.201 5.03.020. 
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SUMMARY 

We have ablated the cellular RNA degradation ma- 
chinery in differentiated B cells and pluripotent 
embryonic stem cells (ESCs) by conditional muta- 
genesis of core (Exosc3) and nuclear RNase 
(ExosdO) components of RNA exosome and iden- 
tified a vast number of long non-coding RNAs 
(IncRNAs) and enhancer RNAs (eRNAs) with emer- 
gent functionality. Unexpectedly, eRNA-expressing 
regions accumulate R-loop structures upon RNA 
exosome ablation, thus demonstrating the role of 
RNA exosome in resolving deleterious DNA/RNA hy- 
brids arising from active enhancers. We have uncov- 
ered a distal divergent eRNA-expressing element 
(IncRNA-CSR) engaged in long-range DNA interac- 
tions and regulating IgH 3' regulatory region super- 
enhancer function. CRISPR-Cas9-mediated ablation 
of IncRNA-CSR transcription decreases its chromo- 
somal looping-mediated association with the IgH 
3' regulatory region super-enhancer and leads to 
decreased class switch recombination efficiency. 
We propose that the RNA exosome protects diver- 
gently transcribed IncRNA expressing enhancers by 
resolving deleterious transcription-coupled second- 
ary DNA structures, while also regulating long-range 
super-enhancer chromosomal interactions impor- 
tant for cellular function. 

INTRODUCTION 

Recent advances in RNA biology have revealed a plethora of 
non-coding RNA transcripts whose identity and functions were 
previously unknown. It has been postulated that transcription 
control of coding genes is modulated by non-coding RNAs 
such as enhancer RNAs (eRNAs) (Kim et al., 201 0) and long inter- 
genic non-coding RNAs (lincRNAs) (Rinn and Chang, 2012). Of 
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note, a significant number of non-coding RNAs are characterized 
as being expressed from regions proximal to the transcription 
start sites (TSSs) of coding genes. These transcripts include pro- 
moter-associated long RNAs (PALRs, >200 bp and bidirectional) 
(Kapranov et al., 2007), promoter-associated short RNAs 
(PASRs, 20-100 nt) (Kapranov et al., 2007), TSS-associated 
RNA (TSS-aRNA, small and divergently transcribed RNA) (Core 
et al., 2008; Seila et al., 2008), and transcription initiation RNAs 
(tiRNAs, 18 nt long and located 20 nt downstream of the coding 
TSS) (Taft et al., 2009). In addition, a large fraction of TSS-prox- 
imal transcriptional expenditure is dedicated to the production of 
unstable non-coding RNAs that are subject to RNA exosome- 
mediated degradation (PROMPTS, uaRNAs, xTSS-RNAs) (Flynn 
et al., 201 1 ; Pefaniset al., 2014; Prekeret al., 2008). Although the 
characteristics of these new RNA species may overlap, it is 
abundantly clear that these non-coding RNAs function in the 
regulation of transcription initiation and transcription elongation 
by various mechanisms, including control of RNA polll pausing 
and recruitment of chromatin modification factors (Flynn and 
Chang, 2012; Reyes-Turcu and Grewal, 2012; Shin et al., 2013). 

Recently, some of these ncRNAs have been shown to be sub- 
strates of the RNA surveillance complex, RNA exosome (Ander- 
sson et al., 2014a, 2014b; Pefanis et al., 2014; Wan et al., 2012). 
The eukaryotic RNA exosome complex functions in both the 
nucleus and the cytoplasm. Nuclear exosome is involved 
in 3'-5' processing of rRNAs, sn/snoRNAs, degradation of 
hypomodified tRNAs, and cryptic unstable transcripts (CUTs), 
whereas cytoplasmic exosome is responsible for the degrada- 
tion of aberrant mRNA species subject to nonsense mediated 
decay, non-stop decay, or no-go decay (Schmid and Jensen, 
2008; Chlebowski et al., 2013). The eukaryotic exosome com- 
plex is composed of a nine subunit core, consisting of six distinct 
proteins forming a “ring” and three distinct RNA-binding- 
domain-containing proteins forming a “cap” structure required 
for the stabilization of the core structure. Enzymatic activity of 
the exosome complex is provided through two additional sub- 
units: Rrp44 (D/s3) and Rrp6 (ExosdO) (Houseleyetal., 2006; Ja- 
nuszyk and Lima, 2011; Liu et al., 2006; Lorentzen et al., 2008). 
Rrp6 is a nuclear-specific 3'-5' distributive exoribonuclease 
(Lykke-Andersen et al., 2009). Although in vitro Rrp6 and Dis3 
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Figure 1. Generation of RNA Exosome Mutant ESCs and Transcriptome Analysis 

(A) Exosd 0^°'^ allele and conversion to Exosd 0°°"^’"'' . Cre-mediated inversion of loxP pair (biue triangies) and subsequent deietion via lox2372 pair (red tri- 
angles). FP635-expressing terminal exon represented by red arrow. SA, splice acceptor. 

(B) Induction of fluorescent reporter FP635 in Exosd B cells following 4-OHT treatment. 

(C) qRT-PCR analysis of ExosdO mRNA expression in 4-OHT-treated, LPS+IL-4-stimulated B cells. Indicated ExosdO genotypes on back- 

ground. Expression levels normalized to cyclophilin A (Ppia) and plotted relative to Exosd . Splenic B cells were isolated and treated with 4-OHT for 24 hr, 
and fhe cells were then washed. Total cellular RNA was isolated after 72 hr of B cell culture. Three technical replicates; error bars represent SD. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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bind the RNA exosome core (Exo9) independent of each other, 
Exo9 may interconnect the properties of the two RNase subunits 
in vivo (Schaeffer et ai., 2009; Schaeffer and van Hoof, 2011: 
Wasmuth and Lima, 2012) so that different types of RNA sub- 
strates can be processed/degraded. Crystai structure anaiysis 
of an Rrp6-containing yeast RNA exosome compiex suggests 
that Rrp6 may function in reguiating the size of the central chan- 
nel through which RNA traverses prior to degradation (Wasmuth 
et al., 201 4). The true nature of Rrp6 function within the RNA exo- 
some complex, via its distributive RNase activity and/or its 
contribution to central channel regulation, is incompletely under- 
stood. Moreover, mammalian RNA substrates of the RNA exo- 
some complex with or without the Rrp6 component have not 
been systematically identified. The activity of the RNA exosome 
in co-transcriptionally degrading RNA plays a critical function in 
the nucleus, with recent observations in yeast and mammalian 
cells indicating a role for RNA degradation in early transcription 
termination (Colin et al., 2014; Hazelbaker et al., 2013; Lemay 
et al., 2014; Pefanis et al., 2014; Richard and Manley, 2009; 
Shah et al., 2014; Storb, 2014; Sun et al., 2013b). As such, the 
role of RNA exosome in chromatin-associated events is a major 
focus of ongoing research. 

In this study, we reveal and analyze the transcriptomes of 
Exosc3- and Exosc 70-ablated embryonic stem cells (ESCs) 
and B cells and identify a vast number of non-coding RNAs 
wifh emergent biological functionality. Strikingly, we find that 
the RNA exosome regulates the levels of divergently transcribed 
enhancer RNAs by promoting co-transcriptional silencing, 
thereby preventing the persistence of detrimental chromatin 
structures that can lead to genomic instability. Moreover, we 
provide evidence that RNA exosome substrate divergently tran- 
scribed loci may regulate interactions with super-enhancer loci. 
Thus, our study provides a mode of long-range chromatin regu- 
lation not previously described. As an example, we have identi- 
fied the long non-coding RNA (lncRNA)-CSR-expressing locus 
and report its regulation of immunoglobulin heavy-chain DNA re- 
arrangements by functionally interacting with the 3' regulatory 
region super-enhancer sequence (3'RR). 



was evaluated in either primary pluripotent embryonic stem cells 
or differentiated mature B cells. ExosdO and Exosc3 allele 
schemes utilize Cre/lox conditional inversion (COIN) methodol- 
ogy to ablate normal gene expression upon exposure of the 
alleles to Ore recombinase activity (Economides et al., 201 3; Pe- 
fanis et al., 2014). The salient feature of this approach, as utilized 
here, is the inversion of one or more endogenous coding exons 
resulting in the simultaneous “activation” of a fluorescent 
reporter terminal exon within the same locus (Figure 1A). 
Exosci mice were crossed with mice heterozygous for 
a null allele of ExosdO [ExosdCf^^^'''''^) to derive ESCs and B 
cells of the genotype Exosd . Similarly, we have gener- 



ated Exosc3 



ESCs and B cells (Pefanis et al., 2014). 



the inducible ROSA26i 



allele allowing for rapid ablation of 



RNA exosome activity upon tamoxifen treatment. When B cells 
from Exosd0^°"^"-‘^'^^ mice were treated with 4-hydroxytamox- 
ifen (4-OHT) ex vivo, inversion of the Exosd allele was 
observed in more than 90% of the cells (Figure IB). qRT-PCR as- 
says performed on total cellular RNA demonstrated nearly com- 
plete loss of ExosdO mRNA in 4-OHT -treated Exosd0^°"^"-^’^^ 
B cells (Figure 1C). Western blotting of protein extracts from 
Exosd0^°"^'‘-^^^ B cells and ESCs demonsf rated severe loss 
of Rrp6 protein following 4-OHT, indicating robust ablation of 
ExosdO expression (Figure ID). The RNA exosome previously 
has been implicated in catalyzing class switch recombination 
(CSR) in B cells by supporting the activity of activation-induced 
cytidine deaminase (AID) (Basu et al., 2011). Consistent with 
these observations, Exosc 7 0-deficient B cells display reduced 
CSR efficiency as compared to wild-type (WT) littermate control 
B cells (Figure SIC) despite comparable expression of AID 
(Figure SID). Finally, RNA-seq analysis of Exosd 0^°”^''-^^^ 
B cells and ESCs confirmed loss of ExosdO transcripts in 
both cell types (Figure S1E). Similarly, and consistent with 
previously published characterization of Exosc3 ablation in 
Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ B cells, RNA-seq analysis demonstrated a clear 



loss of Exosc3 transcripts in both Exosc3 
ESCs (Figure SI F). 



B cells and 



RESULTS 

RNA Exosome Mutant ESCs and Mouse Models 

To ascertain the role of the RNA exosome complex in the degra- 
dation of non-coding RNAs, we have generated mouse condi- 
tional alleles of ExosdO (expressing the distributive nuclease 
subunit Rrp6) (Figures SI A and SIB) and Exosc3 (expressing 
the RNA exosome core subunit Rrp40) (Pefanis et al., 2014). Us- 
ing these two approaches, inducible RNA exosome deficiency 



Transcriptome of RNA Exosome Mutant ESCs and B 
Cells 

We assembled the transcriptomes of littermate pairs of WT con- 
trol and Exosd0^°'^'‘-^^^ or Exosc3^°'^'^°'^ B cells and ESCs 
using next-generation RNA sequencing technology. The bioin- 
formatics pipeline used for transcriptome reconstitution is out- 
lined in Figure S2A and is described in further detail in the 
Extended Experimental Procedures. We find that, in the exo- 
tomes (exosome-deficient transcriptome) of 



(D) Western blot detection of Rrp6 {ExosdO) from Exosc70'^^'^(WT) and Exosd {C/Z) protein extracts obtained from 4-OHT-treated ESCs and B cells. 

Indicated ExosdO genotypes on background. 

(E) Genome-wide differential expression level analysis of RNA subsets in ExoscS (left) and Exosc 70 (right) ablated mouse ESCs relative to WT littermate-matched 
ESCs. The error bars represent confidence interval of mean value estimated by an improved version of the Tukey-Kramer method (see Extended Experimental 
Procedures). 

(F and G) Genome-wide TSS proximal expression profile in Exosc3 (F) and ExosdO (G) ablated mouse ESCs. Sense and antisense transcript levels 2 kb flanking 
the TSS of annotated coding transcripts are indicated. ESCs were treated with 4-OHT for 24 hr and then further cultured for an additional 48 hr before total RNA 
isolation. 

See also Figure SI and Tables S1 , S2, S3, and S4. 
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Figure 2. Identification and Characterization of RNA Exosome Targeted IncRNAs in ESCs 

(A) Heatmap of IncRNAs expressed in Fxosc3^'^^/£)fosc3^°^^^^°^^ and Exosc10'^^'^/Exosc10^^‘'^^‘~^^^ genotype pairs. Horizontal lines represent different 
IncRNAs, which were ranked by their expression level in matched WT controls. 

(B) Distribution of IncRNAs stabilized in the Exosc3-exoXome (blue), ExosdO -exotome (red), and both ExoscS and ExosdO exotomes (black). 

(C) Venn diagram demonstrating the distribution of overlapping IncRNAs in Exosc3 (blue) and ExosdO (orange) exotomes. 

(D) Distribution of x-IncRNA TSS distances from closest neighboring coding gene TSS genome wide. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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(Figure IE, left) and Exosd ESCs (Figure 1E, right), 
relative levels of IncRNAs, antisense RNAs, and eRNAs are 
significantly increased genome wide compared to WT control 
ESC transcriptomes. Comparing relative transcript accumula- 
tions of IncRNAs, antisense RNAs, and eRNAs indicates that 
these non-coding RNA subsets experience greater stabilization 
within the Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ exotome in comparison to the 
Exosd exotome genome wide. TSS antisense diver- 
gent RNAs are well-known substrates of the RNA exosome 
complex (Pefanis et al., 2014; Preker et al., 2008; Seila et al., 
2008; Seila et al., 2009). Consistent with expectations, TSS- 
associated antisense RNAs are markedly stabilized within the 
Exosc3^°''^'^°"^ ESC transcriptome (Figure IF). A list of anti- 
sense RNA in the body of the genes and around the genic TSS 
from B cell exotome and ESC exotome are provided in Tables 
SI and S2, respectively. Relative to ExoscS-deficient cells, 
TSS-associated antisense transcripts are moderately stabilized 
within the Exosd ESC transcriptome (Figure 1G). 
Collectively, these results point toward a role for ExosdO in 
the degradation of a subset of RNA exosome-targeted IncRNAs 
(presumably fully represented via Exosc3 ablation). 

RNA Exosome Substrate Long Non-Coding RNA 

Previously, it has been shown that enhancers express bidirec- 
tional, divergently transcribed, RNA exosome-sensitive, capped 
non-coding RNAs in human cell lines and primary mouse B cells 
(Andersson et al., 2014a, 2014b; Pefanis et al., 2014; Wan et al., 
2012). Taking clues from these studies, we evaluated whether 
our RNA exosome mutant mouse models could be utilized for 
identifying eRNAs in pluripotent ESCs or lineage-committed 
matured B cells. Following the analysis pipeline described in 
the Extended Experimental Procedures, we observed that a 
subset of IncRNAs were strong substrates of RNA exosome. 
We describe such transcripts here as exosome substrate 
IncRNA (x-IncRNA). As shown via heatmap representation, 
both in Exosc3'^''^/Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ and in ExosdO'^''^/ 
Exosd RNA-seq analysis pairs, multiple x-IncRNA 
loci are revealed in RNA exosome-deficient ESCs while weakly 
expressed in counterpart WT control cells (Figure 2A) (details 
of expression and genome coordinates of these transcripts 
supplied in Table S3). Next, we performed comparative expres- 
sion analysis between Exosc3 and ExosdO substrate x-IncRNAs 
and found that a significant number of, although not all, 
Exosc3 x-IncRNAs also classify as ExosdO x-IncRNAs (Fig- 
ure 2B). Specifically, of a total of 2,729 Exosc3 x-IncRNAs in 
ESCs, 1,506 also fell within the cutoff for ExosdO x-IncRNAs 
(Figures 2C, S2B, and S2C; details in Table S3). Surprisingly, 
only 59% of Exosc3 x-IncRNAs described here have been re- 
ported previously (Figures 2E and S2D). In fact, 236 of these 
identified x-IncRNAs are positioned close to enhancer se- 
quences and thus may serve as RNA exosome target “x-eR- 



NAs.” Moreover, the accumulation of x-IncRNAs mostly maps 
within 5-50 kb from the TSS of known coding genes, making it 
possible that these IncRNAs regulate gene expression of disfal 
genes via long-range chromafin interactions (Figure 2D). As 
indicated earlier, there are substantial numbers of IncRNAs 
that are quite unstably expressed in WT steady-state ESCs, 
but their identity cannot be confidently evaluated due to weak 
detection. Flowever, RNA-seq analysis of Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ and/ 
or Exosd 0^°"^"-^’^^ cells provides a methodology for the detec- 
tion and characterization of highly unstable IncRNA species. One 
such example is provided as the sense/antisense x-IncRNAs in 
the Hoxa1 locus (Figure 2F). There are multiple species of anti- 
sense x-IncRNAs that are expressed in the Hoxa1 locus (Fig- 
ure 2F), whose detection is amplified in the Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ or 
Exosd0^°'^'^’^^ exotomes. 

RNA Exosome Substrate Enhancer RNA 

Some enhancer RNAs (x-eRNAs) are predicted to form a subset 
of x-IncRNAs. Thus, we analyzed eRNA stabilify and identity in 
both Exosc3 and ExosdO exotomes and found overlapping, as 
well as distinct, requirements for these two RNA exosome sub- 
units (Figure 3A). All eRNAs that could be identified from ESCs 
are listed in Table S4. Of a total of 891 Exosc3 x-eRNAs in 
ESCs, a subset of 423 displayed a significant enrichment with 
ExosdO loss (Figure 3B). In addition, 86% of the Exosc3 x-eR- 
NAs reported here are previously unrecognized. Of the 37 
Exosc3 X-eRNAs previously reported in VISTA, a subset of 18 
was upregulated following ExosdO depletion (data not shown). 
In B cell exotomes, the degree of overlap between Exosc3 and 
ExosdO X-eRNAs is reduced in comparison to ESC exotomes 
(Figure 3C). Of the 870 identified B cell Exosc3 x-eRNAs, 
only 62 were ExosdO targets (Figure 3D). Representative 
Exosc3 X-eRNAs within the Cd83 locus were significantly upre- 
gulated in Exosc3^°"^"^°'’^ B cells and modestly increased in 
Exosc10^°'’^'^^'^^ B cells (Figure 3E). 

x-IncRNA (or x-eRNA) expression is detectable in WT cells 
although significantly stabilized in Exosc3^°"^'^°'^ cells (Fig- 
ure 3F). Moreover, in both B cells (Figure 3G) and ESGs (Fig- 
ure 3H), the degree of conservation for x-IncRNAs genome 
wide is greater than a random control set of sequences, albeit 
lower in amount than protein-coding DNA sequences in the 
mouse genome. To determine the conservation of IncRNAs 
that we have identified in this study, we compared x-IncRNAs 
with human genes (genome version hg19) using the LiftOver 
tool (https://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi-bin/hgLiftOver). The percent- 
age of genes that are conserved between human and mouse is 
shown distributed with different cutoffs. In Figures 3G and 3FI, 
equivalenf numbers of coding genes/random genomic regions 
with similar length were generated as controls. For each group 
of genes, the percentage that is conserved between human 
and mouse (y axis) is calculated based on UCSC LiftOver tool 



(E) The pie chart represents distribution of previously reported and newly identified IncRNAs from this study (Guttman et al., 2009, 2010, 201 1). Each category 
represents RNAs unique to that category and non-overlapping with previous categories, with the initial category designated as “enhancer region IncRNAs” and 
proceeding clockwise. 

(F) Expression of sense and antisense IncRNA expression profile at the Hoxal locus identified from Exosc3 and Exosd 0-ab\a\.ed ESCs. Based on RNA-seq read 
distribution, multiple IncRNAs are expressed in the sense and antisense directions. 

See also Figure S2 and Table S3. 
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Figure 3. A Subset of Enhancer RNAs, x-eRNAs, Is an RNA Exosome Target in ESCs and B Cells 

(A) Distribution of upregulated ESC x-eRNAs from Exosc3 and ExosdO exotomes. Pearson correlation is indicated. 

(B) Overlap of identified x-eRNAs stabilized from degradation in ESC ExoscS (blue circle) and ExosdO (orange circle) exotomes. 

(C) Distribution of upregulated B cell x-eRNAs from Exosc3 and ExosdO exotomes. Pearson correlation is indicated. 

(D) Overlap of identified x-eRNAs stabilized from degradation in B cell ExoscS (blue circle) and ExosdO (orange circle) exotomes. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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with given cutoff (x axis) (detaiis in Extended Experimentai Pro- 
cedures). Taking these observations into account, it is iikeiy 
that many x-IncRNAs (and their subset x-eRNAs) are biologicaliy 
functionai. The dependency of the RNA exosome compiex on 
Rrp6 {ExosdO) to degrade various subsets of ncRNAs may 
vary based on the type of ncRNA and/or the ceii type. For 
exampie, xTSS-RNAs (one type of antisense RNA) in B celis (Fig- 
ure S3A) or in ESCs (Figure S3B) have markedly increased 
representation in Exosc3 exotomes in comparison to ExosdO 
exotomes. In contrast, antisense RNA levels arising from gene 
bodies were similar between Exosc3 and ExosdO B cell (Fig- 
ure S3C) and ESC exotomes (Figure S3D). Finally, to ascertain 
whether any major pathway was affected in the cells following 
RNA exosome activity depletion at the time points of RNA 
extraction, we performed gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) 
in ExoscO'''^^'^ and Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ ESCs. As would be ex- 
pected, there were some perturbations in gene expression 
profiles in Exosc3^°"^'^°''^ ESCs, specifically gene sets 
related to organic acid transport and carboxylic acid transport 
(for details for GSEA of upregulated and downregulated 
pathways in Exosc3“"^^“"^ cells, see Tables S5 and S6, 
respectively.) 

RNA Exosome-Mediated Degradation of eRNAs 
Protects Cells from Genomic Instability by Preventing 
Formation of DNA/RNA Hybrids and by Promoting 
Heterochromatin Marks at Divergent Enhancers 

Regions of the B cell genome beyond the Ig loci are susceptible 
to hypermutation due to AID activity and may then undergo 
chromosomal translocations involving Ig genes. Genomic loci 
susceptible to AID-induced chromosomal translocation break 
points may also accumulate x-eRNA reads in Exosc3^°"^''^°"^ 
B cells in comparison to ExoscO'^'''''^ B cells. We observed 
that some IgH translocation partners identified through translo- 
cation capture techniques show x-eRNA expressing divergently 
transcribed enhancers as recurrent translocation hotspots. 
These include the Birc3 enhancer (Figure S4C), as well as the 
Ncoa3 enhancer (Figure S4D). These enhancer regions display 
overlapping sense and antisense RNA exosome substrate tran- 
scripts. Genomic overlaps between translocation breakpoints 
and x-eRNA-expressing regions provide evidence that RNA 
exosome-regulated enhancers in the B cell genome could be 
sensitive to DNA double-strand breaks resulting from AID, a 
physiologically expressed DNA mutator. Indeed, recently it 
has been ascertained that Rrp6 {ExosdO) plays a role in DNA 
double-strand break repair by affecting recruitment of ssDNA 
binding protein RPA (Manfrini et al., 2015; Marin-Vicente et al., 
2015). In fact, multiple studies indicate that AID-induced chro- 



mosomal translocation sites in the B cell genome harbor RPA 
for DNA double-strand break repair (Qian et al., 2014; Yamane 
et al., 2013). 

Antisense RNAs that form co-transcriptional RN/VDNA hybrid 
structures called R-loops can initiate premature transcription 
termination and be a source of genomic instability (Bhatia 
et al., 2014; Pefanis et al., 2014; Skourti-Stathaki et al., 2014). 
In addition, such antisense RNAs can be substrates of the 
Dicer/Argonaute complex (Skourti-Stathaki et al., 2014) and 
RNA exosome (Pefanis et al., 2014). To investigate AID-indepen- 
dent DNA break formation in ESCs, we looked at whether x- 
eRNA-expressing regions are susceptible to genomic instability 
in RNA exosome-deficient cells due to formation of persistent R- 
loop structures. ESCs were irradiated with ionizing radiation (20 
Gy) and allowed to recover over a period of 30 min. We evaluated 
three x-eRNA expressing loci neighboring KlfS, Bcl6, and Cd38. 
X-eRNA arising from these enhancer loci display divergent 
transcription and are sensitive to Exosc3 function (Figures 
S4E-S4G). We evaluated the accumulation of DNA double- 
strand-break-associated y-H2/\X foci at divergent x-eRNA-ex- 
pressing regions in Exosc3^°"^"^°'’^ and Exosd 0^°"^"-^''^ cells. 
y-FI2/\X accumulation at x-eRNA-expressing sequences was 
significantly enhanced in both Exosc3 and ExosdO ablated 
ESC lines, implying a greater propensity for these sequences 
to undergo DNA double-strand breaks in the absence of func- 
tional RNA exosome complex (Figure 4A). Using immunoprecip- 
itation assays with anti-DN/VRNA hybrid S9.6 antibody, we 
found that, in Exosc3^°'^^^°'^ and Exosc10^°"^'^’^^ cells, 
x-eRNA-expressing regions are significantly enriched for 
RNase-fH-sensitive DN/VRNA hybrid structures (Figure 4B). In 
contrast, an enhancer region in the ESC genome that does not 
demonstrate divergent transcription was not enriched for y- 
H2/\X foci or R-loops (Figures S4I and S4J, respectively). These 
observations point toward the possibility that RNA exosome 
mutant ESCs are more prone to genomic instability insults at 
divergently transcribed enhancer sequences. Telomeric fluores- 
cence in situ hybridization (FISFI) assays performed on IR- 
treated Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ cells revealed a significantly greater 
frequency of chromosomal alteration in comparison to control 
ExoscO''^'''''^ cells (Figures S4A and S4B). Taken together, 
RNA exosome-mediated degradation of RNA in DN/VRNA hy- 
brids at divergently transcribed enhancer sequences might 
serve as a mechanism for the maintenance of genomic integrity 
in mammalian cells. 

The established roles of FI3K9me2 and FIP1 y chromatin marks 
in the cellular processes of chromatin condensation and tran- 
scriptional repression have recently been identified to appear 
at sites of transcription termination of antisense non-coding 



(E) X-eRNA stabilization at annotated enhancers within the Cd83 locus in , Exosc10^°''^'‘~^’’^, and ExoscSF°'^'^°"^ B cells. Sense and antisense RNA 

indicated in blue and red, respectively. 

(F) Expression levels of x-IncRNAs in ES cells identified from ExoscS'^^'''''^ and Exosc3^°'^'^°"^ transcriptomes. 

(G and H) Sequence conservation plot of coding genes (red), identified x-IncRNAs (blue), and random control (green) from B cells (G) and ESCs (H). To measure 
how conserved the IncRNAs we have identified are, we compared the IncRNAs with human genes (genome version hg19) by LiftOver tool (https://genome.ucsc. 
edu/cgi-bin/hgLiftOver). The percentage of genes that are conserved between human and mouse is shown according to different cutoffs. The same number of 
coding genes/random genomic regions with similar length are generated as controls. For each group of genes, the percentage of genes conserved between 
human and mouse (y axis) is calculated based on UCSC Liftover tool with given cutoff (x axis). 

See also Figure S3 and Table S4. 
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Figure 4. Genomic Instability in RNA Exosome-Deficient ESCs, along with Accumulation of DNA/RNA Hybrids and Loss of Chromatin- 
Silencing Markers H3K9me2 and HP1y at x-eRNA-Expressing Sequences 

(A) yH 2AX immunoprecipitation for DNA double-strand breaks at enhancer sequences resident in the Bcl6 (left), Cd38 (middle), and Klf6 (right) loci in WT, 

and ES cells following ionizing radiation treatment. 

(B) DNA/RNA hybrid immunoprecipitation at Ncoa3 (left), Cd38 (middle), and Ktf6 (right) enhancers in WT, Exosc10'^^'^^‘~^^^, and Exosc3^^'^^'^^'^ ES cells. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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RNAs (Skourti-Stathaki et al., 2014). Analysis of H3K9me2 (Fig- 
ure 4C) and HPIy (Figure 4D) occupancy revealed decreased 
levels of these repressive chromatin marks at x-eRNA-express- 
ing loci in Exosc3^°"^'^°”^ and Exosd cells. Thus, 
RNA exosome-mediated regulation of x-eRNA levels in cells 
could occur via two distinct mechanisms, namely via post-tran- 
scriptional RNA degradation or possibly through repression of 
RNA synthesis by promoting early transcription termination. In 
summary, we provide evidence that x-eRNA-expressing DNA 
sequences generate potentially deleterious DNA/RNA hybrids 
that might contribute to genomic instability. 

x-eRNAs Have Biological Function at Super-Enhancer 
Sequences 

Because enhancers are well-known modulators of gene expres- 
sion, we evaluated x-eRNAs that arose from our analyses for 
functionality in controlling gene expression. We observed two 
peaks of sense and antisense transcription at regions upstream 
of the Tgfbr2 gene (Figure S5A). Using CRISPR-Cas9-mediated 
deletion of these IncRNA-expressing potential enhancer se- 
quences in B cell line CFI12F3, we observed a substantial 
decrease in the expression of Tgfbr2 mRNA by individually 
knocking out either of the two Tgfbr2 x-eRNA elements 
(Figure S5B). 

We considered whether super-enhancer sequences, which 
are characterized by high density of individual enhancers and 
high regional enrichment for active chromatin marks, can 
generate RNA exosome substrate super-enhancer RNAs (x- 
seRNAs). As super-enhancer coordinates and functions can be 
identified in B cells using previously published bioinformatic 
pipelines (Loven et al., 2013; Meng et al., 2014), we evaluated 
the expression of x-seRNAs in these cells. Our analysis revealed 
a significant enrichment of x-seRNAs in both Exosc3 and 
ExoscfO exotomes (Figure 5A). Relative to Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ cells, 
Exosc 70-deficient cells retained significantly greater x-seRNA 
degradation activity, potentially due to RNA exosome com- 
plexes in these cells possessing the ability to utilize either the 
Exosc 70-encoded Rrp6 or D/s3-encoded Rrp44 nuclease sub- 
unit in the degradation of x-seRNAs. We hypothesized that syn- 
thesis of antisense RNAs (either xTSS-RNA or those in the body 
of a gene) may functionally engage with super-enhancer ele- 
ments to form higher-order chromosomal structures that may 
enable their local expression control. We sought such examples, 
i.e., super-enhancer sequences neighboring RNA exosome- 
sensitive antisense RNA (x-asRNA)-expressing genes and 
illustrate two examples here. First, a super-enhancer (Chr 
10SE)-enhancer (overlapping the Btg1 gene) pair separated by 
a distance of 232 kb from each other was found to express 
both X-seRNAs and xTSS-RNAs, respectively (Figure 5B). 
Accordingly, both the Chr 10SE x-seRNA and Btgl xTSS-RNA 
are contained within the Exosc3 and ExosdO exotomes. As a 
second example, we identified a Chrl SE that closely paired 



with an x-asRNA arising within the Btg2 locus. In this case, the 
separation of the SE and Btg2 was a mere 4 kb, with both the 
X-seRNA and the x-asRNA being part of the Exosc3 and ExosdO 
exotomes (Figure 5C). A statistical analysis of the proximity be- 
tween xTSS-RNA-expressing genes and x-seRNA-expressing 
super-enhancer sequences illustrates a remarkable correlation 
that genes less than 310 kb from a SE are statistically far more 
likely to express antisense xTSS-RNAs (p < 0.0001; Figure 5D). 
The 31 0 kb distance between xTSS-RNA and x-seRNA-express- 
ing sequences was set based on a genome-wide statistical 
analysis of distance between these elements in B cells. Beyond 
a distance of 31 0 kb from a super-enhancer, there is a consistent 
decrease in correlation of x-TSS-RNA expression (Figure S5C; 
details in Extended Experimental Procedures). These observa- 
tions at individual loci such as Btg1 and Btg2, along with 
genome-wide analyses, support a model whereby super- 
enhancer and counterpart gene interactions are controlled by 
expression and/or processing of RNA exosome substrate non- 
coding RNAs. 

Molecular Evidence that Antisense RNA/Super- 
Enhancer RNA Expression Regulates Long-Range IgH 
Locus Recombination 

A pair of divergently transcribed x-IncRNAs was found to be ex- 
pressed at a 2.6 Mb distal region downstream of the 3'RR of the 
IgH locus. Both members of this x-IncRNA pair— named here 
as B930059L03Rik and IncRNA-CSR— were significantly more 
stable in Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ and Exosd0^°"^"-^‘^^ B cells but also 
detestably expressed in WT control B cells (Figure 6C). A 
detailed map of this IncRNA-locus is shown in Figure S6A; no 
transcription factor binding sites were computationally predicted 
to overlap this region (Figure S6A). We proceeded to delete the 
IncRNA-CSR locus in CH12F3 cells using CRISPR-Cas9 and 
demonstrated complete loss of expression of IncRNA-CSR (Fig- 
ure 6A). We found that IncRNA-CSR homozygous deleted 
CFI12F3 cells expressed similar levels of the IgH locus recombi- 
nation catalyst enzyme AID (Figure S5D). When IncRNA-CSR- 
deficient CFI12F3 cells were assayed for CSR efficiency, they 
showed substantial defect for isotype switching to IgA (Figures 
6B and S5E). Chromosome conformation capture (3C) (using 
IncRNA-CSR 3C primer Figure S6A and FIS4 region primer Fig- 
ure S6B) was performed to assess the interaction frequency of 
the IncRNA-CSR locus with regions of the IgH locus 3'RR su- 
per-enhancer (for details see Extended Experimental Proce- 
dures). Remarkably, we observed that the FIS4 region of the 
IgH locus 3'RR interacts with the IncRNA-CSR locus. Deletion 
of the IncRNA-CSR sequence substantially decreased the inter- 
action frequency between the deleted locus and the 3'RR FIS4 
region, whereas the canonical 3'RR and E|j, interaction remained 
similar (Figure 6D). As can be seen from RNA-seq data, the anti- 
sense super-enhancer RNA peak corresponding to 3'RR FIS4 
(strongly visible in the Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ track) also corresponds 



(C) Immunoprecipitation for heterochromatin marker H3K9me2 at enhancer sequences resident in the BdG (left), Cd38 (middle), and Klf6 (right) loci in WT, 



ExosdO^ 



, and Exosc3* 



, COIN/COIN 



ES cells. 



(D) Immunoprecipitation for heterochromatin marker HPIy at enhancer sequences resident in the Bcl6 (left), Cd38 (middle), and Klf6 (right) loci in WT, 
Exosc10'^‘^'^^‘~^‘^^, and Exosc3^°'^^^‘^'^ ES cells. Each plot is a representation of three independent experiments performed (*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 by t test). 
See also Figure S4. 
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Figure 5. Super-Enhancer Sequences and Neighboring Conventional Enhancers or Coding Genes Express RNA Exosome Substrate Anti- 
sense RNAs 

(A) Left: expression of super-enhancer RNAs at 529 annotated super-enhancers within Exosc3 and ExoscIO {Exosc10^^"^^‘~^^^) exotomes, x 

axis indicates the cutoff of fold change, and y axis indicates the fraction of super-enhancers with higher expression (given x axis) compared with WT. Right: 
expression of Exosc3 (blue), ExoscIO (red), and overlapping (black) x-seRNAs in B cells. 

(B) A super-enhancer resident in chromosome 1 0 (SEChrl 0) and neighboring conventional enhancer element resident at the Btgl locus express sense (blue) and 
antisense (red) x-eRNAs. 



(legend continued on next page) 
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to the region of interaction with IncRNA-CSR based on DNA 
sequencing results from 3C assays (Figure 6C, bottom). The 
3'RR HS4 region expresses multiple distinct x-seRNAs, as can 
be seen from the non-overlapping RNA-seq reads from the 
Exosc3^°"^'^°"^ transcriptome (Figure S6C). It is likely that the 
IncRNA-CSR element functions as a distal enhancer-like 
sequence and promotes the CSR-stimulating activity of the 
3'RR super-enhancer via the interaction of the antisense 
IncRNA-CSR and the FIS4 x-seRNA-expressing DNA regions. 
Thus, we provide functional evidence that RNA exosome sub- 
strate antisense RNA-expressing elements can interact with 
super-enhancer RNA-expressing regions to catalyze genomic 
rearrangement and organization. 

We wanted to investigate the molecular mechanism of IncRNA- 
CSR transcription on the activity of 3'RR function in promoting 
CSR. The 3'RR is known to regulate transcription of swifch region 
germline transcripts (GLTs) (Birshtein, 2014; Pinaud et al., 2011). 
lgS|j. transcript levels were comparable between parental (WT) 
and AIncRNA-CSR CH12F3 clones (Figure 7A). On the other 
hand, we observed a significant suppression of IgA germline tran- 
scripts (IgSa) in the AIncRNA-CSR CFI12F3 clones (Figure 7B). 
These observations point toward a role for lncRNA-CSR/FIS4 
interaction in regulating the transcription of downstream switch 
sequence transcripts at the Sot locus. Whether this transcription 
regulation is similarly enforced at other switch regions can only 
be determined by generating mouse models deleted of the 
IncRNA-CSR locus. There is accumulation of long-range DNA re- 
arrangements between the IgH (Klein et al., 2011) and IncRNA- 
CSR loci in B cells that overexpress AID (Figure S7A). Deletion 
of the IncRNA-CSR locus (Figure S6A) is presumed to disrupt 
its divergent transcription. We find, at least in these cells in which 
the transcription divergence is lost, FI3K9me2 levels are 
decreased, raising the possibility that some level of heterochro- 
matinization of these divergent sequences is important for their 
molecular activity to promote 3'RR interaction (Figure 7D). These 
observations are consistent with enhancer heterochromatiniza- 
tion regulation in ESCs by RNA exosome, as shown in Figures 
4C and 4D. Finally, we evaluated the effect on 3'RR HS4- 
IncRNA-CSR interaction in B cells deficient in RNA exosome ac- 
tivity We find that, in the absence of £>rosc3, B 

cells have increased FIS4-lncRNA-CSR interaction frequency 
relative to WT B cells (Figure 7C). Flowever, increased interaction 
is not sufficient to promote CSR because the RNA exosome also 
regulates AID’S DNA deamination activity in B cells (Basu et al., 
2011; Pefanis et al., 2014; Sun et al., 2013a). 

DISCUSSION 

We envision that the identification of vast numbers of RNA exo- 
some-targeted ncRNAs will enable the elucidation of their physi- 
ological roles in various developmental and gene expression 
regulatory pathways. Although many IncRNAs and their functions 
have been described (Bonasio and Shiekhattar, 2014; Rinn and 



Chang, 2012; Sauvageau et al., 2013), our study identifies a sub- 
class targeted by RNA exosome (x-IncRNA), many of which have 
not been reported previously. To explore, visualize, and analyze 
the landscape of these x-IncRNAs, we have generated a public 
browser showing strand-specific transcripts in the absence and 
presence of the RNA exosome complex subunits (see Extended 
Experimental Procedures). Such a tool may shed greater light on 
co-transcriptional processing dynamics at individual loci of inter- 
est and allow for generation of new hypotheses. 

Recent findings have revealed the existence of vast numbers 
of intergenic and intragenic enhancer elements throughout 
the mammalian genome (Bonasio and Shiekhattar, 2014; Lam 
et al., 2014). Flow their activity is regulated is an exciting and 
open question. Enhancers generate eRNA transcripts whose 
biological role and regulation beyond chromatin remodeling 
are not well appreciated. In this study, we unravel the role of 
RNA exosome-mediated degradation of eRNAs expressed 
from divergently transcribed loci. We demonstrate that enhancer 
RNAs generate complexes with single-strand DNA that are 
protected from being converted to sites of genomic instability 
by the rapid action of the RNA exosome complex. The formation 
of R-looped DNA secondary structures can arise from failure to 
undergo proper transcriptional termination (Skourti-Stathaki 
et al., 2014). Early transcription termination serves as a mecha- 
nism for co-transcriptional RNA exosome recruitment (Lemay 
et al., 2014; Pefanis et al., 2014). Thus, in the absence of RNA 
exosome, x-eRNAs may accumulate not solely due to lack of 
RNA degradation but also due to failure of transiently forming 
R-loop structure-induced termination at enhancer loci (Skourti- 
Stathaki et al., 2014). Divergent transcription can create 
enhanced negative DNA supercoiling that, in turn, promotes 
the generation of ssDNA structures surrounding enhancer 
TSSs (Rhee and Pugh, 2012), thereby promoting DNA double- 
strand breaks and genomic instability (Pefanis et al., 2014). 
Such breaks could be caused by the activity of an endogenous 
DNA mutator such as cytidine deaminase AID or due to 
collisions of replication forks with stalled RNA polymerase com- 
plexes at these enhancer sequences (Kim and Jinks-Robertson, 
201 2). Sense/antisense x-eRNA pairs that form within the R-loop 
bubble may result in dsRNAthat can be processed by RNAi fac- 
tors, eventually leading to local accumulation of chromatin 
condensation marks such as H3K9me2 and FIP1 y (Skourti-Sta- 
thaki et al., 2014). Lack of RNA exosome activity may skew the 
ratio or abundance of sense and antisense eRNA transcripts, 
leading to impairment of RNAi pathway recruitment and hetero- 
chromatinization. Thus, RNA exosome may play an important 
role in promoting transcription termination-coupled silencing of 
divergent enhancer sequences genome wide. 

Super-enhancers are large, densely packed enhancer elements 
that are occupied by master regulators of transcription and 
mediator proteins (FInisz et al., 2013; Whyte et al., 2013). 
These elements are responsible for controlling transcription of 
diverse sets of tissue-specific gene expression programs. B cell 



(C) A super-enhancer resident in chromosome 1 (SEChrl) and neighboring a conventional enhancer element resident at the Btg2 locus express sense (blue) and 
antisense (red) x-eRNAs. 

(D) Genome-wide correlation between proximity of super-enhancer location and antisense x-TSS-RNA expression at neighboring genes in B cells. 

See also Figure S5. 
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Figure 6. Identification of Divergently Expressed IncRNA-CSR at an Enhancer Region Controlling IgH Recombination in B Cells 

(A) IncRNA-CSR expression in parental and lncRNA-CSR~^~ CH12F3 cells following CRISPR/Cas9 mediated deletion. 

(B) IgA class switch recombination efficiency of IncRNA-CSR-deleted CH12F3 cells obtained from 18 independent lines of lncRNA-CSR~^~ CH12F3 cells. 

(C) Top: expression profile of the IncRNA-CSR divergently transcribed enhancer locus that is stabilized in and Exosc10'^°"^^‘~^^^ B cells. Middle: 

sense (blue) and antisense (red) tracks for 3' regulatory region super-enhancer transcription in and Exosci B cells. Bottom: DNA 

sequencing of the 3C-derived joint PCR product of the super-enhancer IgH 3'RR HS4 sequence with the IncRNA-CSR enhancer sequence. The Sad site is 
contributed from the IncRNA-CSR locus and the HS4 locus and demonstrates the joining of the two pieces of DNA in the 3C assay. 

(D) 3C assay determination of relative interaction frequency of E\i with 3'RR HS1 .2 and IncRNA-CSR locus with 3'RR HS4. **p < 0.01 and ***p < 0.001 by t test. 
See also Figures S5 and S6. 
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Figure 7. Mechanism of IncRNA-CSR-Medi- 
ated Suppression of 3'RR Super-Enhancer 
Function 

(A) Germline transcripts at l)i in parental cells and 
two separate clones of IncRNA-CSR knockouts. 
Three independent sets of RNA were isolated for 
each cell line and assayed by qRT-PCR. 

(B) Germline transcripts at la in parental cells and 
two separate clones of IncRNA-cSR knockouts. 
Three independent sets of RNA were isolated for 
each cell line and assayed by qRT-PCR. **p < 0.01 
by t test. 

(C) Chromosomal conformation capture performed 
on Exosc3'^''^ and Exosc3^°'^"^°‘^ B cells that 
were stimulated for CSR with LPS+IL4 for 24 hr. 
The frequency of 3'RRHS4 interaction with the 
IncRNA-CSR locus was measured by normalizing 
to an Interaction downstream of the Cair gene lo- 
cus. The experiment Is a representation of three 
Independently performed assays. **p < 0.01 by t 
test. 

(D) The accumulation of H3K9me2 marks (nor- 
malized to the presence of H3) in parental (CH12F3 
cells), a random CRISPR/Cas9 mutated APimI 
(xTSS-RNA mutated) cell, and AIncRNA-CSR. 
Experiment is a representation of three indepen- 
dently performed assays. The ChIP assay primer 
pairs for various regions surrounding the IncRNA- 
CSR locus are shown in the top panel; *p < 0.05 and 
**p < 0.01 by t test. 

(E) A model of RNA exosome substrate x-seRNA- 
expressing super-enhancer interaction with the 
divergently transcribing promoter of another 
enhancer or protein coding gene. We postulate that 
the activity of RNA exosome to process the x- 
seRNA and x-eRNAs has a role in titrating the 
proper level of interaction between regulatory ele- 
ments that ultimately control gene expression. 

See also Eigure S7. 



super-enhancers have been found to overlap large regions of the 
human genome susceptible to mutations in diffuse large B cell 
lymphomas (Chapuy et al., 2013) (Meng et al., 2014; Qian et al., 
2014). We evaluated super-enhancers for the presence of RNA 
exosome-regulated transcripts and correspondingly identified 
x-seRNAs. Genes or canonical enhancers in proximity to super- 
enhancers express high levels of RNA exosome-regulated anti- 
sense RNAs around their TSSs (xTSS-RNAs) or within gene 
bodies (x-asRNAs). We hypothesize that super-enhancers may 
interact with genes under their regulation via mechanisms that 
depend upon transcription of RNA exosome-regulated tran- 
scripts. A test of this hypothesis was undertaken, and we 
observed that the divergently transcribed IncRNA-CSR enhancer 
element interacts with the HS4 region of the 3' regulatory region 
super-enhancer of the IgH locus to control class switch recombi- 
nation. The dependence of a super-enhancer function on an inter- 
acting IncRNA-expressing divergent enhancer provides a newly 
identified mechanism of gene expression regulation (see Figure 7E 
fora proposed model). Whether the interaction is dependent upon 
direct RNA-protein complexes that are co-transcriptionally gener- 



ated at the cognate pairs of enhancer/promoter and super- 
enhancer loci is a question of immediate interest. Furthermore, 
the observation that 3'RR x-seRNAs and IncRNA-CSR are sub- 
strates of RNA exosome provides the possibility that RNA exo- 
some regulates long-distance genomic interactions either 
through its RNA degradation activities and/or through its ability 
to terminate transcription of ncRNAs at enhancers and super- 
enhancers. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Details of ChIP experiments, DNA/RNA hybrid immunoprecipitation, and 3C 
can be found in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Exosc10^°‘^ A\\e\e Design and Construction 

A mouse ExosdO locus containing bacterial artificial chromosome (clone 
bMQ169f23) was modified using bacterial homologous recombination. 
Briefly, a /ox2372-/oxP array was inserted in the first intron oi ExosdO. In a sub- 
sequent recombination event, an inverted /ox2372-/oxP array, inverted FP635 
expressing terminal exon (COIN module) in antisense orientation to ExosdO 
transcription, and an FRT-flanked neo"^ selection cassette were inserted within 
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a non-conserved region of ExosdO exon 2. The ExoscIO COIN module con- 
tains a 3' splice acceptor sequence immediately followed by an in-frame 
T2A-FP635-pA cassette. Exosc10^°"^'’^° BAG recombinants were screened 
by PCR across all four modified junctions and confirmed using restriction diges- 
tion and pulse field electrophoresis. A 20 kb fragment containing the entire 
Fxosc70^°^^”®° modification was then subcloned into a plasmid containing a 
diphtheria toxin A (DTA) cassette. homology arms in the DTA 

vector were 6.7 and 8.2 kb. Linearized Exosc10^^"^^^° targeting vector was 
electroporated into ROSA26^^®^^^, 129S6/SvEv x C57BL76 hybrid ESCs. 
Correctly targeted ESC clones were identified using external Southern blotting 
probes for both the upstream and downstream homology arms on Hindlll or 
Nsil-digested genomic DNA, respectively. ExoscIO^’^'^^'^ chimeric mice were 
created via blastocyst injection of targeted ESCs. Mice with the greatest 
ESC-derived coat color contribution were crossed with Tg(ACTB:FLPe) mice 
to delete the neo'’ selection cassette and germline transmit the ExosdO'^^"^ 
allele. The FLPe transgene was eliminated during backcrossing. All mouse ex- 
periments were conducted in accordance with approved Columbia University 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee protocols. 

RNA-Seq Analysis 

rRNA-depleted total RNA was prepared using the Ribo-Zero rRNA removal kit 
(Epicentre). Libraries were prepared with llluminaTruSeq and TruSeq Stranded 
total RNA sample prep kits and then sequenced with 50-60 million of 2 x 1 00 bp 
paired raw passing filters reads on an lllumina HiSeq 2000 V3 instrument at the 
Columbia Genome Center. The details of generation of exotomes from ExoscS- 
deficient or Exoscf 0-deficient B cells and ESCs and their subsequent analysis 
are described in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Transcriptome Reconstitution 

Details of transcriptome reconstitution of the Exosc3 and ExosdO exotomes 
from B cells and ESCs are described in detail in the Extended Experimental 
Procedures, and the data are provided in Tables SI, S2, S3, and S4 and in 
the “Exotome browser,” which can be accessed from (http://rabadan.c2b2. 
columbia.edu/cgi-bin/hgGateway). 
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SUMMARY 

Upon exposure to stress, tRNAs are enzymatically 
cleaved, yielding distinct classes of tRNA-derived 
fragments (tRFs), yielding distinct classes of tRFs. 
We identify a novel class of tRFs derived from tRNA- 
tRNA'^^P, tRNA^'y, and tRNA'^y that, upon induc- 
tion, suppress the stability of multiple oncogenic 
transcripts in breast cancer cells by displacing their 
3' untranslated regions (UTRs) from the RNA-binding 
protein YBX1. This mode of post-transcriptional 
silencing is sequence specific, as these fragments 
all share a common motif that matches the YBX1 
recognition sequence. Loss-of-function and gain- 
of-function studies, using anti-sense locked-nucleic 
acids (LNAs) and synthetic RNA mimetics, respec- 
tively, revealed that these fragments suppress 
growth under serum-starvation, cancer cell invasion, 
and metastasis by breast cancer cells. Highly meta- 
static cells evade this tumor-suppressive pathway 
by attenuating the induction of these tRFs. Our find- 
ings reveal a tumor-suppressive role for specific 
tRNA-derived fragments and describe a molecular 
mechanism for their action. This transcript displace- 
ment-based mechanism may generalize to other 
tRNA, ribosomal-RNA, and sno-RNA fragments. 

INTRODUCTION 

Transfer RNA-derived RNA fragments (tRFs) belong to a family of 
short non-coding RNAs (ncRNAs) present In most organisms. 
These RNAs can be both constitutively generated and produced 
in the context of stress. Constitutive tRFs are thought to arise 
from ribonucleolytic processing of tRNAs by Dicer (Cole et al., 
2009) and RNase Z (Lee et al., 2009). The generation of stress- 
induced tRFs, also known as stress-induced fragments (tIRNAs), 
has been shown to occur via the action of specific ribonucleases 
such as Anglogenin (Fu et al., 2009). Although tRNAs are one of 
the most abundant ncRNA molecules In the cell (-^10% of total 
cellular RNA), only a small fraction of tRNAs are cleaved to pro- 
duce tRFs (Thompson and Parker, 2009). Multiple classes of 
tRFs have been Identified in various cell types and organisms 
and induced by various conditions. These classes are defined 
by the position of the tRNA cleavage site that gives rise to 



tRFs, and these classes Include 5'- and 3'-tRNA halves (cleaved 
in the anti-codon loop), 5'- and 3'-tRFs (also known as 3'CCA 
tRF), and 3'U tRFs, among others (Gebetsberger and Polacek, 
2013). 

Stress-Induced tRFs have been reported to mediate a stress 
response, which results In stress granule assembly and Inhibition 
of protein synthesis (Emara et al., 2010). Moreover, these tRFs 
can Impact a number of cellular functions, such as cell prolifera- 
tion and mediating RNA inactivation through Argonaute engage- 
ment (Gebetsberger and Polacek, 201 3). In this study, we sought 
to investigate whether tRFs could play a role In metastatic pro- 
gression. We reasoned that tRFs could have roles in cancer pro- 
gression analogous to those of specific microRNAs (Krol et al., 
201 0). We also reasoned that because hypoxia Is a major stress 
encountered by cells during cancer progression, tRFs induced 
under hypoxic conditions may act to curb metastatic pro- 
gression. By employing next-generation small-RNA (smRNA) 
sequencing, we identified a group of tRFs that were upregulated 
under hypoxia in breast cancer cells as well as In non-trans- 
formed mammary epithelial cells. Interestingly, highly metastatic 
breast cancer cells did not display Induction of these tRFs under 
hypoxia, suggesting a potential role for these molecules In can- 
cer progression. We identified a common sequence motif pre- 
sent in these hypoxia-induced fragments, suggesting they may 
interact with a common trans factor. By using one of these 
tRFs (tRF®'*^) as bait, we immunoprecipitated and identified the 
RNA-binding protein YBX1 as a trans factor whose mRNA-stabi- 
lizing activity is repressed by these fragments. 

YBX1 is a versatile RNA-bIndIng protein with a variety of Inter- 
acting partners. It Is Involved In many key cellular pathways, 
and Its genetic inactivation leads to embryonic lethality (UchlumI 
et al., 2006). Importantly, It Is highly overexpressed In multiple 
cancer types (Jurchott et al., 2010; Matsumoto and Bay, 2005; 
Wu et al., 2012). By combining molecular, biochemical, and 
computational approaches, we find that tRFs bind YBX1 and 
displace a number of known oncogenic transcripts from YBX1 , 
thereby antagonizing YBX1 activity. YBX1 stabilizes these onco- 
genic transcripts and mediates their enhanced expression. The 
displacement of these oncogenic transcripts by tRFs represses 
their stability and expression— thereby suppressing metastatic 
progression. 

RESULTS 

Systematic Identification of tRFs in Breast Cancer Cells 

Tumor cells encounter various cellular stresses during the course 
of cancer progression. A critical stress Is reduced access to 
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Figure 1. Genome-wide Profiling of tRFs in 
Breast Cancer MDA-231 Cells under Normal 
and Hypoxic Conditions 

(A) The linear motif SCUBYC was enriched in RNA 
fragments mapping to tRNA loci that were upregu- 
lated in MDA-parental cells, but not MDA-LM2 cells, 
under hypoxic conditions. Shown are the mutual 
information values and their associated Z scores for 
the discovered motif in both cell lines (Elemento 
et al., 2007). The enrichment score (positive for 
enrichment and negative for depletion), presented 
as logP (hypergeometric p value), is also shown as a 
heatmap with blue showing depletion and yellow 
showing enrichment of the SCUBYC motif among 
the sequences in each cluster. The red border marks 
statistical significance of the enrichment score. 

(B) The levels of tRFs derived from tRNA*^'^ were 
significantly enhanced under hypoxic conditions in 
MDA-parental cells but not in MDA-LM2 cells. The 
log fold-change was calculated from the smRNA 
sequencing data. The p value was calculated using 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Two exemplary tRFs that 
contain the SCUBYC motif are also indicated. 

(C) Streptavidin beads were used to co-precipitate 
proteins interacting with a 3'-biotinylated synthetic 
tRF^''^ mimetic and scrambled oligonucleotide 
in vivo. YBX1 was identified as a potential interacting 
partner based on the identity of the annotated RNA- 
protein complexes enriched among the tRF*^'^ co- 
precipitated RNA-binding proteins. 

(D) 3'-biotinylated synthetic oligonucleotides were 
used to co-precipitate YBX1. In addition to the 
scrambled RNA, a tRNA'^'^-derived fragment, which 
does not carry the identified motif, was also included 
as control. Western blotting was performed to 
detect YBX1 in the eluate from each sample. 

(E) MDA-LM2 cells were transfected with a 21 nt synthetic tRE*^'^ mimetic (unlabeled), also shown are scrambled transfected mimetic and untransfected cells as 
controls. After crosslinking immunoprecipitation of endogenous YBX1 , and radiolabeling of the RNA population, a strong interaction between the transfected 
tRF*^'^ mimetic and endogenous YBX1 was observed. 

Error bars in all panels indicate SEM unless otherwise specified. 
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oxygen, a condition known as hypoxia (Moyer, 2012; Wiison and 
Hay, 201 1). Muitipie reguiatory programs are co-opted by tumor 
ceils to counteract the negative impacts of hypoxic stress (Bris- 
tow and Hill, 2008). For example, the stabilization and activation 
of the transcription factor HIF1 a under hypoxia results in the acti- 
vation of vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF, angiogenesis; 
Shen and Kaelin, 2013), GLUT1 (glucose transport), and carbonic 
anyhydrase IX (CA9, pH regulation; Semenza, 1999). Recently, it 
was reported that tRFs are produced under hypoxia and during 
other stress conditions (Fu et al., 2009). Given the ability of hyp- 
oxia to significantly modulate the regulatory landscape of the 
cell at both transcriptional and post-transcriptional levels, we 
searched for tRNA fragments with potential regulatory roles 
that are modulated under hypoxic conditions in cancer cells. To 
do so, we performed smRNA sequencing of breast cancer cells 
(MDA-MB-231, hereafter termed MDA-parental). We observed 
that a sizeable fraction (~4%) of the smRNA population origi- 
nated from tRNAs and therefore could be categorized as tRFs. 
We observed >10 smRNA reads mapping to each of more than 
300 tRNA loci across these samples. 

tRFs belong to a class of smRNAs that are generated through 
endonucleolytic cleavage of tRNAs (Gebetsberger and Polacek, 



201 3; Thompson and Parker, 2009). These fragments have been 
detected in bacteria, yeast, and mammalian cells under normal 
and stress conditions (Gebetsberger and Polacek, 2013; Lee 
et al., 2009). Although tRNA fragments were first detected in 
the urine of cancer patients more than three decades ago, and 
at the time were proposed to be oncogenic molecules (Borek 
et al., 1977; Speer et al., 1979), their roles and mechanisms of 
action during cancer progression remain uncharacterized. 

Consistent with their potential roles in stress response, tRF 
levels in breast cancer cells significantly increased under hypox- 
ia (p < 1e-6, Figure S1A). Interestingly, the induction of these 
fragments by hypoxia was significantly blunted in MDA-LM2 
cells— a highly metastatic sub-population derived through in vivo 
selection from the MDA-parental population (Figure SI A; Minn 
et al., 2005). These findings suggested that highly metastatic 
cells evade the upregulation of these fragments under hypoxic 
conditions. Sequence analysis of the tRNAs with hypoxia- 
induced fragmentation revealed the significant enrichment of a 
common linear sequence motif (SCUBYC; Figure 1 A). This motif 
was not significantly enriched in the tRNA loci whose fragments 
were upregulated in highly metastatic MDA-LM2 cells, further 
highlighting the absence of a concerted upregulation of these 
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tRFs in highly metastatic cells (Figures 1A and S1A). The identi- 
fication of this sequence motif among hypoxia-induced tRFs in 
MDA-parental cells raised the possibility that this element serves 
as a binding site for a common trans factor that potentially 
interacts with these small ncRNAs in vivo. For example, among 
tRNA°'“-derived fragments, which were significantly upregu- 
lated under hypoxia in MDA-parental but not MDA-LM2 cells, 
several tRF species carried instances of the SCUBYC sequence 
motif described above (Figure 1B). In order to identify the 
unknown trans factor that may recognize this sequence motif, 
we used synthetic oligonucleotides from tRNA®''^ as bait in an 
in vitro co-precipitation experiment. A 21 nt 3'-biotinylated oligo- 
nucleotide carrying an instance of the identified motif was immo- 
bilized on streptavidin beads and was subsequently used to co- 
precipitate the interacting protein complexes. A scrambled RNA 
was processed in parallel as the control to measure the co-pre- 
cipitation of proteins above background. In-solution digestion 
followed by mass-spectrometry was employed to determine 
the identity of the co-precipitated proteins. Gene-set enrichment 
analysis revealed that proteins annotated as components of 
“ribonucleoprotein complex” and “stress granule complex” 
were significantly over-represented among co-precipitated pro- 
teins (Figure 1 C). YBX1 , which showed 5-fold enrichment above 
background (Figure SIB), is the only protein that shares both of 
these annotations (Figure 1 C); as such, we chose to further study 
this RNA-binding protein as a candidate tRF-interacting protein. 
To validate this interaction, we performed reciprocal co-immu- 
noprecipitations and detected binding of YBX1 to an exoge- 
nously transfected 3'-biotinylated tRF°'“ mimetic, but not to 
the scrambled RNA or tRF'”''^’ controls (Figure 1 D). Consistently, 
we also detected the binding of endogenous YBX1 to the tRF°'“ 
mimetic, but not the scrambled RNA control (Figure IE). 

Specific tRFs Interact with YBX1 

YBX1 , a multifunctional RNA-binding protein and a member of 
the Y box-binding protein family, has been implicated in various 
aspects of RNA biology. Importantly, it is a known modulator of 
RNA translation and stability and has been implicated in tiR- 
NA'^'®-mediated inhibition of ribosomal activity in vivo (Ivanov 
et al., 2011). Consistently, while resolving YBXI-crosslinked 
RNAs on a polyacrylamide gel, we observed a prominent smRNA 
band in addition to longer RNA species interacting with YBX1 
(Figures 1 E and SI C). We hypothesized that in addition to tRF°'“, 
which was used as bait to identify YBX1 , YBX1 may also interact 
with a broader population of endogenous smRNAs in the cell. To 
generate a detailed and precise snapshot of genome-wide 
YBX1-RNA interactions across long- and short RNA species, 
we performed crosslinking immunoprecipitation of endogenous 
YBX1 followed by high-throughput sequencing (CLIP-seq) in hu- 
man MDA-parental breast cancer cells. Analysis of the CLIP-seq 
data provided us with the first in vivo YBX1 transcript interac- 
tome revealing more than 4,000 endogenous transcripts bound 
by YBX1. The majority of YBX1 -binding sites were localized to 
3' untranslated regions (3' UTRs) and exons, whereas minimal 
binding was detected in 5' UTRs and in intronic sequences (Fig- 
ure 2A). A large number of cellular processes and pathways, 
including RNA processing, translation, cell cycle, glucose catab- 
olism, spindle organization, and additional key signaling and 



stress-response pathways, were over-represented among the 
YBX1 -bound transcripts (Figure SI D). The breadth and diversity 
of the YBX1 regulon (Figures S1E and S1F) highlight its role in 
RNA homeostasis and growth, as well as its importance for 
cellular response to internal and external stimuli. 

Consistent with our observation regarding the interaction be- 
tween tRF°'“ and YBX1 in vivo, high-throughput sequencing of 
the YBXI-crosslinked smRNAs (smRNA CLIP-seq) revealed 
that the majority of these CLIP-seq tags mapped to tRNA loci 
and represented tRFs (Figures 2A, S2A, and S2B). We observed 
that YBX1 interacts with a specific subset of tRFs present in 
these cells. For example, tRF°'^^'^‘^ and both with 

relatively low cellular expression levels, displayed substantial 
binding to YBX1 , whereas highly expressed fragments, tRF'-''®^ 
and tRF®®^'°‘°'°‘, were absent among the YBX1 smRNA CLIP-seq 
tags (Figure S2C). A more global comparison is provided in Fig- 
ure 2B in which the relative abundance of tRNA fragments map- 
ping to each tRNA locus in MDA-parental cells is shown relative 
to those from the YBX1 smRNA CLIP-seq. These findings reveal 
that the interactions between tRFs and YBX1 were not simply a 
function of tRF abundance in the cell and that YBX1 binding to 
tRFs is specific and dependent on factors other than tRF levels 
(e.g., sequence specificity). Based on our YBX1 smRNA CLIP- 
seq experiment, we identified a number of specific tRFs as 
most abundantly bound by YBX1 ; chief among them, the tRNA- 
tRNA'^^P, and tRNA®''' fragments that mapped to the anti- 
codon loops of these tRNAs and a tRNA^'"-derived fragment 
matching the intron-containing precursor of this tRNA 
(Figure 2C). 

Transcriptomic profiling under normoxic and hypoxic condi- 
tions in both control and YBX1 knockdown cells revealed that 
in the MDA-parental breast cancer cells, YBX1 -bound tran- 
scripts were significantly enriched among those downregulated 
under hypoxia in a YBX1 -dependent manner (Figure 2D). This 
observation suggested the presence of a hypoxia-induced 
and YBX1 -mediated post-transcriptional regulatory program. 
Gene-expression analysis of non-tumorigenic mammary epithe- 
lial MCFlOa cells under hypoxia also showed an enrichment of 
YBX1 -bound transcripts among the hypoxia-induced downre- 
gulated genes, further strengthening this hypothesis (Z score = 
5.7; data not shown). More importantly, highly metastatic 
MDA-LM2 cells did not exhibit YBX1 -dependent downregulated 
expression of the target transcripts under hypoxia, consistent 
with their lack of induction of specific hypoxia-induced tRFs (Fig- 
ure 2D). Given that YBX1 did not show a significant change in 
expression in MDA-LM2 cells relative to the MDA-parental line 
(Figure S2D), we hypothesized that the observed enrichment 
may be mediated by tRFs, which are induced in poorly metasta- 
tic but not highly metastatic cells (Figure SI A). 

Our findings described above reveal a direct physical interac- 
tion between tRNA®'" fragments and YBX1 (Figures 1 D and 1 E). 
In order to validate the in vivo interaction between the other 
tRFs and YBX1 , we developed a cell-based competition experi- 
ment, based on quantitative PCR (qPCR) assays of smRNAs, 
in which chemically synthesized tRF mimetics were used to 
compete with endogenous fragments for YBX1 binding in vivo. 
We designed specific primers for reliable qPCR-mediated detec- 
tion of tRF®'", tRF'^^P, and tRF®''' in this competition assay. Under 
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Figure 2. Endogenous YBX1 Interacts with a Large Regulon of Transcripts and smRNAs In Vivo 

(A) Pie charts depicting the annotation of YBX1 -binding sites obtained from immunoprecipitation of endogenous YBX1 from RNase-treated lysate of UV- 
irradiated MDA-parental cells followed by high-throughput sequencing of both long- and smRNAs. 

(B) Relative frequency of reads mapped to each tRNA locus in MDA-parental smRNA sequencing and YBX1 smRNA CLIP-seq. The tRF species most abundantly 
bound by YBX1 are marked. 

(C) Based on the YBX1 smRNA CLIP-seq results, four species of tRFs bound by YBX1 in vivo were identified. Shown are examples of tRNA structures for each 
species depicting the boundaries of the identified tRFs along with the YBX1 -binding region based on smRNA YBX1 CLIP-seq read density at each position (also 
see Figure S2A). The gray nucleotides at the 3' end mark the presence of terminal CCA sequences. The dark gray highlights for fFNA^y^"^™ mark the leader and 
intronic sequences in the unprocessed tRNA. The longest identified forms of each tRF based on our high-throughput sequencing results are also indicated (gray 
highlight) along with the YBX1 smRNA CLIP-seq read density at each position (overlaid as a heatmap) indicating the YBX1 -binding site. 

(D) Gene-expression profiling of control and YBX1 knockdown cells was performed under normal and hypoxic conditions in both MDA-parental and MDA-LM2 
backgrounds. The set of transcripts that was downregulated under hypoxia in a YBX1 -dependent manner was identified for each cell line. Although YBX1 -bound 
transcripts were significantly enriched among YBX1 -dependent hypoxia-induced downregulated transcripts in MDA-parental cells, this enrichment was absent in 
the highly metastatic MDA-LM2 cells. 

(E) qPCR-based validation of interactions between YBX1 and tRF‘^''°^‘^, tRF°'“'^‘^, and tRF'^'''^'^'^. Cells transfected with exogenous tRF mimetics were 
subjected to UV crosslinking and YBX1 immunoprecipitation. The abundance of each tRF in the co-immunoprecipitated RNA population was then measured 
using a smRNA qPCR-based quantitation assay (n = 3-4). 

Statistical significance is measured using a one-tailed Student’s t test: *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.001 . Error bars in all panels indicate SEM unless otherwise 
specified. 



the assumption that exogenous tRFs effectively bind YBX1 in vivo 
(as was shown for tRF°'“), we predicted that the increase in 
cellular levels of a specific tRF would result in the subsequent 
displacement of other tRNA fragments from the endogenous 
YBX1 -bound RNA population. To test this hypothesis, we UV- 
irradiated cells transfected with synthetic tRFs or scrambled con- 
trols, immunoprecipitated YBX1 understringent CLIP-seq condi- 
tions (Ule et al., 2005), and used qPCR to detect the abundance of 
each specific tRF in the YBX1 -bound fraction. Consistent with 
active binding of YBX1 to synthetic tRFs, we observed that exog- 
enous transfection of a given tRF led to depletion of the other as- 



sayed endogenous tRF species in every case (Figure 2E). This 
quantitative assay demonstrates not only that these tRF species 
bind YBX1 but also that they compete for YBX1 binding in vivo. 
Moreover, as was the case for tRF®''^, we used 3'-biotinylated 
short oligonucleotides mimicking tRF'^^P and tRF°'^' to co-immu- 
noprecipitate interacting proteins from total cell lysates. We 
observed significant enrichment in endogenous YBX1 protein 
levels upon co-immunoprecipitation of the tRFs relative to a 3'- 
biotinylated scrambled oligonucleotide (Figure S2E). Importantly, 
we also observed a significant upregulation in tRF°'“, tRF'^^P, and 
tRF°'’' under hypoxic conditions, quantified using tRF-specific 
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qPCR in both MDA-parental breast cancer cells and MCFlOa 
non-transformed mammary epithelial cells (Figures S2F and 
S2G). Consistent with our prior findings, this induction was ab- 
sent in metastatic MDA-LM2 cells (Figure S2FI). While these 
YBX1 -binding tRFs are constitutively expressed, their levels are 
enhanced in the context of hypoxic stress. This observation indi- 
cates that the tRFs identified here can be categorized as tRNA- 
derived stress-induced RNAs (tiRNAs) and likely play roles in 
stress responses. More importantly, the absence of their induc- 
tion in highly metastatic MDA-LM2 cells highlights the potential 
suppressive roles they may play during breast cancer metastasis, 
in which tRFs must be antagonized for metastasis to progress. 

tRF-Mediated Post-Transcriptional Modulation 
through YBX1 

Previous studies have established a role for another class 
of tRNA fragments— tRNA 5'-halves (e.g., 5'-tiRNA'^'‘‘ and 5'-tiR- 
NA'=n —in translation inhibition. These fragments were found to 
cause translation initiation factors to disengage from mRNAs 
(Ivanov et al., 2011). This translational inhibition effect was 
shown to be YBX1 dependent. The molecular mechanism 
through which this previously identified class of tRFs modulates 
YBX1 interaction with translation initiation factors remains to be 
elucidated. YBX1 has also been implicated in other post-tran- 
scriptional regulatory programs, most notably transcript stability. 
We set out to test whether functional interactions between tRFs 
and YBX1 affect expression levels of endogenous transcripts. 
We envisioned two plausible molecular mechanisms through 
which tRFs may affect YBX1 binding to mRNAs in vivo (Fig- 
ure S3A). First, in a tRF-mediated transcript engagement model, 
a given tRF may act as a guide RNA whereby the YBX1 -tRF 
complex binds specific target transcripts based on sequence 
complementarity to the bound tRF, in a manner similar to 
miRNA-mediated binding of transcripts by Argonaute. In this 
scenario, reducing tRF levels would lead to reduced YBX1 
binding of transcripts. Second, in a tRF-mediated transcript 
dispiacement model, YBX1 would interact with tRFs and mRNAs 
alike, in which case tRFs would be actively competing with 
endogenous transcripts for YBX1 binding. In this model, 
reducing tRF levels would lead to greater YBX1 binding of its 
target mRNAs. Importantly, in the transcript engagement model, 
mRNAs carrying the reverse-complement of the tRF sequence 
would be affected in terms of YBX1 -binding abundance or 
expression, whereas in the transcript displacement model, only 
the transcripts that contain YBX1 -binding motifs would be 
affected by tRF modulation. In order to distinguish between 
these two molecular mechanisms, we utilized synthetic anti- 
sense locked-nucleic acids (LNAs) targeting the YBX1 -binding 
site (based on the smRNA CLIP-seq peaks; Figures S2A and 
S2B) on the most abundantly bound tRFs— namely, tRF'^'^f’, 
tRF®''', tRF®'", and tRF^''’' (Figure 2B). We used specific anti- 
sense LNAs to bind and inhibit the endogenous forms of these 
tRFs individually in order to observe their effects on the tran- 
scriptome relative to a scrambled LNA control. Importantly, to 
specifically focus on transcripts impacted by tRF inhibition 
through their direct interaction with YBX1, we conducted 
whole-transcriptome profiling of both control and YBX1 knock- 
down cells transfected with anti-sense LNAs (Figure S3B). 



We first sought to identify the YBX1 -binding sequences on 
these four tRFs in order to observe the behavior of mRNAs car- 
rying these sequences (transcript displacement model) or their 
complementary sequences (transcript engagement model). We 
made no assumptions about the YBX1 -binding site on RNAs, 
instead opting to test all possible 8-mers (and their reverse com- 
piements) along the identified binding sites on each of the four 
tRFs (sequences shown in Figure 3A). Each 8-mer was assessed 
for (1 ) its enrichment (orthat of its reverse complement sequence) 
in 3' UTRs of transcripts that were deregulated in a YBX1 -depen- 
dent manner in each experiment (see Experimental Procedures) 
and (2) its enrichment among YBX1 -binding sites on endogenous 
transcripts (YBX1 CLIP-seq). For each tRF, we successfully iden- 
tified an 8-mer that was enriched in both (1) the 3' UTRs of tran- 
scripts upregulated (not downregulated) in a YBX1 -dependent 
manner and (2) the YBX1 CLIP-sites on endogenous mRNAs (Fig- 
ures 3A and 3B). Given that in each case, it was the specific 
8-mer, rather than its reverse complement, that was functionally 
bound byYBXI in vivo, the YBX1 modulation of transcript levels 
observed here is consistent with the modei wherein tRFs dispiace 
transcripts from YBX1. In this competition-based modei, the 
binding of specific tRFs to YBX1 is inhibited by LNA transfection, 
allowing free YBX1 to interact with YBX1 -binding sites on endog- 
enous transcripts. Increased YBX1 binding would result in higher 
transcript abundances, most likely through enhanced mRNA sta- 
bilization by YBX1 in vivo. Subsequently, we provide additional 
genomic, molecuiar, and biochemicai evidence that supports 
this YBX1 -dependent post-transcriptional mode of regulation. 

In order to determine a consensus binding site for YBX1 on 
tRFs and mRNAs, we performed multiple alignments for the 
8-mers that were independently identified for each tRF. The re- 
sulting sequence motif, named CU-box based on the prominence 
of a C and U at the second and third positions along the identified 
regular expression representation of the element (Figure 3C), 
was significantly enriched among CLIP-seq tags in both YBX1 
smRNA (p < 0.002) and long RNA (mRNA) CLIP-seq datasets 
(p < 10“®°; Figure 3D). Importantly, this element resembles an 
in vitro YBX1 -binding motif described previously (Figure S3C). 
Moreover, tracking cross-linking-induced mutation sites (CIMS; 
Zhang and Darnell, 2011), which mark protein-RNA interactions 
at single-nucleotide resolution, at and around CU-box elements 
(10 flanking nucleotides) across the YBX1 CLIP sites revealed 
that the cross-linked nucleotides were most frequent at the site 
of the motif (Figure S3D). This observation further supports a 
direct physical interaction between YBX1 and CU-box elements. 
Taken together, our results indicate that YBX1 interacts with both 
endogenous target transcripts and tRFs via the CU-box element. 
It should also be noted that the SCUBYC motif identified in Fig- 
ure 1A constitutes a specific subset of the CU-box element 
described here (CompareACE score of 0.85). The commonaiity 
of the binding site would enable tRFs to competitively modulate 
the levels of YBX1 available for transcript binding, which would 
in turn affect the expression of a large set of target transcripts. 

Competitive tRF Binding to YBX1 Results in Transcript 
Destabilization 

In addition to the anti-sense LNA-mediated tRF loss-of-func- 
tion experiments followed by transcriptomic profiling, we also 
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Figure 3. YBX1 Interacts with Long- and smRNAs via a Specific Linear Sequence Motif 

(A) The transcripts upregulated upon anti-sense LNA transfections targeting each of the four identified tRFs were compared to the remainderof the transcriptome 
(background) to identify over-representation of specific sequence eiements in their 3' UTRs. Here, we have shown the enrichment of specific 8-mers aiong each 
YBX1 -bound tRF in the 3' UTRs of these transcripts as a heatmap, with yeiiow and biue showing the extent of enrichment and depietion, respectively (red and biue 
borders mark statisticai significance). Also shown are the associated mutual information values and Z scores (Elemento et al., 2007). We have provided the 
sequence of each tRF and highlighted the identified 8-mers. 

(B) These 8-mers were also required to be enriched among the YBX1 -binding sites identified with CLIP-seq. We used a shuffled version of each YBX1 -binding site 
to create a background set and tested the enrichment of each 8-mer in the YBX1 -binding sites relative to shuffled controls. 

(C) In order to infer a consensus element for YBX1 on these tRFs, the four significant 8-mers were aligned, and the possible nucleotides at each position were 
combined to build the CU box element represented as a regular expression. 

(D) The CU box motif showed a significant enrichment in both long- and smRNA YBX1 CLIP-seq datasets relative to randomly shuffled sequences, indicating that 
YBX1 binds a common linear sequence motif on both short and long endogenous RNAs. 

Error bars in all panels indicate SEM unless otherwise specified. 



transfected control and YBX1 knockdown cells with synthetic 
tRF mimetics in gain-of-function experiments delineated in Fig- 
ure S3E. For this, we performed two separate experiments; in 
one, we transfected control and YBX1 knockdown cells with 
the mimetics representing the long form of each identified tRF 
(Figures 2C and S2B), and in another, we used ~20 nucleotide 
short synthetic tRF mimetics containing the identified YBX1- 
binding sites. Although YBX1 -bound transcripts (and transcripts 
with CU boxes in their 3' UTRs) were significantly upregulated 
upon LNA transfections (Figures 4A, S4A, and S4B), these tran- 
scripts were significantly downregulated in the context of tRF 
mimetic transfection in a YBX1 -dependent manner (Figures 4B, 
4C, S4C, and S4D). These observations reveal that (1) exoge- 
nously transfected tRF mimetics act as modulators of the YBX1 
regulon, and (2) short tRF mimetics carrying the YBX1 -binding 
site are sufficient for exerting this regulatory effect. 

To determine whether the observed YBX1 -dependent tRF- 
mediated modulations in YBX1 target transcripts’ levels were 
occurring post-transcriptionally, we performed whole-genome 



transcript stability measurements. Through a-amanitin-based 
inhibition of RNA polymerase II in anti-sense LNA-transfected 
control and YBX1 cells, we found that the observed increase in 
YBX1 -targeted transcript abundance resulted from a significant 
enhancement of their stabilities in a YBX1 -dependent manner 
(Figures 4D, S4E, and S4F). This observation further establishes 
the role of these YBXI-tRF interactions as a coherent and 
functional post-transcriptional regulatory program (Figure S4G). 
Importantly, the changes observed in the expression of YBX1- 
dependent transcripts upon transfection of anti-sense LNAs or 
tRF mimetics were significantly anti-correlated (Figure S4FI). 
Further supporting this model, we also observed a reduction in 
total RNA bound to YBX1 upon transient transfection of an exog- 
enous tRF°'“ mimetic (Figure S5A). 

Target-Specific Validation of a Role for tRF-YBXI in 
Transcript Destabilization 

Whole-genome expression and stability measurements support 
a transcript displacement model for tRF-YBXI interaction. 
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Figure 4. Endogenous Transcripts Bound by YBX1 Are Modulated by YBX1-Bound tRFs 

In order to measure the post-transcriptional regulatory consequences of tRFs, gain-of-function and ioss-of-function experiments were performed by transfecting 
synthetic tRF mimetics or inhibitory anti-sense LNAs, for each of the four YBX1 -binding tRFs, in normal and YBX1 knockdown cells. Transcripts that were up- or 
downregulated in a YBX1 -dependent manner were identified by comparing the gene-expression changes in normal cells relative to those in YBX1 knockdown 
cells (Figure S3). Transcripts that interact with YBX1 in vivo (determined from YBX1 CLIP-seq data) were significantly de-regulated upon modulations of tRF 
levels: (A) they were upregulated upon LNA-mediated inhibition of YBX1 -binding tRFs; (B and C) they were downregulated in the presence of exogenously added 
short and long tRF mimetics (~60 and ~20 nucleotides, respectively: see Figure S2B), and (D) the observed upregulation in the LNA-transfected cells coincided 
with a significant increase in their stability. Whole-genome transcript stability measurements were performed in LNA-transfected cells using a-amanitin-mediated 
inhibition of RNA polymerase II followed by RNA extraction and profiling at 0 and 8 hr time points. In all data sets, the calculated mutual information values (in bits) 
and their associated p values are provided. Also shown are the enrichment scores, presented as logP (positive for enrichments and negative for depletions), 
where P is calculated from hypergeometric distribution (shown as a heatmap with blue and gold showing depletion and enrichment, respectively). The red and 
blue borders mark statistical significance of the enrichment/depletions. Error bars in all panels indicate SEM unless otherwise specified. 



wherein tRFs effectively compete with endogenous transcripts 
for YBX1 binding. In order to independently validate our obser- 
vations for a specific set of targets, we chose HMGA1 , CD1 51 , 
CD97, and TIMP3 for target-specific follow-up experimental 
validation based on pervasive in vivo interactions with YBX1 
along their 3' UTRs (Figure 5A). Transfection of tRF-specific 
anti-sense LNAs significantly upregulated and stabilized these 
transcripts (Figures 5B and 5C). More importantly, their observed 
upregulation was abrogated in YBX1 knockdown cells (Figures 
5B and 5C). 



As mentioned earlier, under hypoxic conditions, in which the 
YBXI-bound tRFs were shown to be upregulated in MDA- 
parental cells (Figure 2C), we observed a concomitant downre- 
gulation of YBX1 target transcripts (Figure 2D). Importantly, 
this hypoxia-induced YBX1 -dependent downregulation, which 
was absent in highly metastatic MDA-LM2 cells, was diminished 
once hypoxic cells were transfected with anti-sense LNAs (Fig- 
ure S5B). We also observed a similar expression pattern for 
HMGA1, CD97, and TIMP3 transcripts when tested under hyp- 
oxia and normoxia in both control and YBX1 knockdown cells 
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Figure 5. YBX1 Target Transcripts and Their 
Response to Changes in tRF Levels 

(A) YBX1 interacts with the 3' UTRs of HMGA1, 
CD151, CD97, and TIMP3. The last exon of the 
indicated transcripts are shown with mapped reads 
from experimental replicates of YBX1 CLIP-seq. 

(B) Transfection of anti-sense LNAs against YBX1 - 
binding tRFs resulted in the upregulation of 
HMGA1 , CD151 , CD97, and TIMP3 transcripts, in a 
YBX1 -dependent manner, as determined by qPCR 
measurements. 

(C) Similarly, transfecting anti-sense LNAs resulted 
in a significant stabilization of HMGA1, CD97, and 
T1MP3 transcripts in a YBX1 -dependent manner. 
Whole-genome RNA stability measurements were 
performed using a-amanitin-mediated inhibition of 
RNA polymerase II (see Experimental Procedures). 

(D) A GFP/mCherry dual-reporter assay was used 
to measure the effects of cloning HMGA1, CD97, 
and part of the TIMP3 3' UTRs downstream of 
mCherry using qRT-PCR. The 3' UTR of MAPK14, 
which is devoid of YBX1 tags, was included as a 
control. Consistent with our prior findings, LNA 
transfections resulted in a significant increase in 
relative mCherry expression in a YBX1 -dependent 
manner. 

(E) Exogenously added tRF mimetics, although 
showing no effect on MAPK1 4 abundance, resulted 
in a significant depletion of HMGA1, CD97, and 
TIMP3 transcripts from the YBX1 co-immunopre- 
cipitated RNA population. 

Statistical significance is measured using a one- 
tailed Student’s t test: *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01, and 
***p < 0.001. Error bars in all panels indicate SEM 
unless otherwise specified. 



in MDA-parental and MDA-LM2 backgrounds (Figure S5C). 
Consistentiy, we found that the 3' UTR sequences of these tran- 
scripts cioned downstream of a bi-directionai reporter construct 
were sufficient to confer YBX1 -dependent upreguiation of the re- 
porter upon transfection of anti-sense LNAs targeting the four 
selected tRFs (Figure 5D). The MAPK14 3' UTR, which was not 
bound by YBX1 as assessed by CLIP-seq, served as a compar- 
ative control. Importantly, the YBX1 dependence of this tRF- 
mediated response to LNA transfection further supports a role 
for YBX1 in stabilizing target transcripts through binding of 3' 
UTR elements (Figure 5D). 

Consistent with our proposed tRF-mediated transcript 
displacement model, we also observed that transfecting tRF 
mimetics into cells followed by YBX1 co-immunoprecipitation 
depleted FIMGA1, TIMP3, and CD97 transcripts from the 
YBX1 -bound RNA population (Figure 5E). This observation 
further supports direct competition between tRFs and endoge- 
nous transcripts for YBX1 binding in vivo. 



tRF-Mediated Modulation of Cancer 
Progression and Metastasis 

YBX1 has been implicated in cancer pro- 
gression. YBX1 overexpression is corre- 
lated with tumorigenic phenotypes and 
has also been shown to promote cancer 
metastasis (Jurchott et al., 2010; Matsumoto and Bay, 2005; 
Uchiumi et al., 2006; Wu et al., 2012). Given the role of tRFs in 
suppressing the expression of YBX1 target genes, we hypothe- 
sized that this class of smRNAs may act to suppress cancer 
progression. For example, a tRF-YBXI signature based on the 
average expression of roughly 70 YBX1 -bound transcripts with 
robust modulations in response to anti-sense LNA or tRF 
mimetic transfections was found to be significantly associated 
with cancer stage as well as relapse-free survival of patients 
with breast cancer (Figures S6A and S6B). The entire YBX1- 
tRF regulon— defined as the subset of endogenous transcripts 
that are bound by YBX1 in vivo and whose expression is modu- 
lated by the transfection of tRF mimetics and anti-sense LNAs in 
a YBX1 -dependent manner— contains hundreds of transcripts, 
including many known promoters of tumorigenesis and metas- 
tasis, such as AKT, EIF4G1, ITGB4, and FIMGA1 (Figures 6A 
and S6C). We also noted highly significant associations between 
increased expression of multiple tRF-YBXI targets that are key 
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Figure 6. YBX1 -Binding tRFs Play a Signifi- 
cant Role in Modulating Oncogenes 

(A) Competitive displacement of YBX1 from its 
target transcripts by tRFs resulted in the down- 
regulation of a large set of oncogenes and 
metastasis promoter genes. 

(B-D) Kaplan-Meier curves for three translation 
initiation factors that were modulated by tRFs via 
YBX1 binding (Gyorffy et al., 2012). 

(E) Exogenously added tRF mimetics or anti-sense 
LNAs resulted in a significant increase and 
decrease in cancer cell invasion, respectively. 
Shown are the fold-changes in cancer cell invasion 
for MDA-parental cells transfected with LNAs 
and MDA-LM2 cells transfected with tRFs. We 
have also included representative fields from the 
invasion inserts along with the median of cells 
observed in each cohort (n = 7-8). 

(F) Growth rates (estimated based on an expo- 
nential model) under serum-starved conditions for 
MDA-LM2 cells transfected with tRF mimetics 
relative to mock-transfected cells (n = 6). 

(G) qRT-PCR assays were used to quantify the 
levels of tRF'^P, tRF*^'^, and tRF'^‘'' in metastatic 
(n = 1 8) and non-metastatic (n = 9) primary breast 
cancers. 

For comparing growth under serum-starved con- 
ditions, two-way ANOVA was used to measure 
statistical significance. For all other cases, statis- 
tical significance was measured using one-tailed 
Student's t test: *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01, and ***p < 
0.001. Error bars in all panels indicate SEM unless 
otherwise specified. 
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components of translation initiation (EIF4G1, EIF4EBP1, and 
EIF3B) and reduced relapse-free survival (p = 8e-12, 1e-16, 
and 2e-13, respectively; n = 3455; Figures 6B-6D). The tran- 
scripts of these oncogenes, which play roles in various aspects 
of cellular function, including translation and cell signaling, 
were repressed by tRFs in breast cancer cells (Figure 6A). T rans- 
fection of anti-sense LNAs targeting the tRFs into MDA-parental 
and CN-parental cancer cells significantly enhanced cell inva- 



sion capacity in vitro (Figures 6E and 
S6D). Conversely, transfection of tRF 
mimetics into metastatic MDA-LM2 and 
CN-LMIa lines significantly reduced can- 
cer cell invasion (Figures 6E and S6D). 
We also observed a substantial decrease 
in cell proliferation rate under serum- 
starved conditions in the presence of 
these tRFs, further highlighting their roles 
as components of a general stress- 
response pathway (Figure 6F). These 
tRFs were ineffective at suppressing 
these phenotypes in cells depleted of 
YBX1 —consistent with a required role 
for YBX1 in modulating these tRF-medi- 
ated responses (Figures S6E and S6F). 

Importantly, we also detected tRF'”'®'’, 
tRF®''’, and tRF®''' in RNA samples from 
metastatic and non-metastatic primary tumors as well as 
normal breast tissue. Consistent with a tumor-suppressive 
role for these tRFs, their levels were significantly lower in breast 
cancer tissue relative to normal breast tissue (Figure S6G). 
Moreover, if these specific tRFs suppress metastatic progres- 
sion, we would expect that there would be a selection for 
reduced expression of these tRFs during this process. Indeed, 
we observed a significant trend toward reduced tRF levels in 
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metastatic samples compared to primary tumors (p = 0.003, 
n = 27; Figure 6G). 

To demonstrate the physiological relevance of this hypoxia- 
induced tRF-YBX1 pathway, we used a reporter driving the 
expression of luciferase under a hypoxia response promoter (Fig- 
ure S7A). Consistent with MDA-parental breast cancer cells 
experiencing hypoxia early in the metastatic process in the lungs 
of xenografted mice, cells carrying this reporter exhibited induc- 
tion of the hypoxia-induced pathway 24 hr post-injection (Fig- 
ure S7B). To probe the in vivo expression of tRF-YBX1 targets, 
we constructed a lentiviral system with firefly luciferase reporter 
fused to 3' UTRs of CD97 and TIMP3 (tRF-YBX1 targets) as 
well as MAPK14 (as a control). Consistent with YBX1 stabilizing 
these transcripts by binding to their 3' UTRs, immediately after in- 
jection, we observed a significantly lower luciferase activity for 
CD97 and TIMP3 3' UTRs in YBX1 knockdown cells (Figure S7C). 
More importantly, the CD97 and TIMP3 reporters showed signif- 
icantly lower day 3 to day 0 luciferase activity ratios in control cells 
compared to YBX1 knockdown cells (Figure STD). These findings 
are consistent with the in vivo induction of tRFs under hypoxia 
and the YBX1 dependence of the associated response. It should 
be highlighted that this reduction was absent in the luciferase re- 
porter carrying the control MAPK14 3' UTR (Figure STD). 

Consistent with the observed clinical associations and our 
in vitro as well as in vivo findings, transfection of tRF mimetics 
and anti-sense LNAs significantly impacted metastatic coloniza- 
tion in in vivo lung colonization assays by multiple independent 
cell lines. MDA-parental cells transfected with anti-sense LNAs 
exhibited significantly higher metastatic colonization activity 
relative to cells transfected with scrambled controls (Figures 
7A and S7E). Similarly, transfection of inhibitory anti-sense 
LNAs in CN-parental cells also caused a marked and significant 
increase in metastatic colonization of the lungs (Figures 7B and 
S7E). In contrast, exogenous transfection of tRF mimetics into 
highly metastatic lines (MDA-LM2 and CN-LM1a cells) signifi- 
cantly reduced cancer metastasis to the lungs (Figures 7C, 7D, 
and S7E). We also tested and validated the impact of tRF mod- 
ulation on the metastatic activity of a third human breast cancer 
cell-line— FICC1 806 (Figures 7E and S7E). It should be noted that 
in these in vivo lung colonization assays, a clear and significant 
difference in the normalized signal could be detected early in 
the in vivo experiments (Figure S7F). This early impact on metas- 
tasis is in part consistent with the role of tRFs in cancer cell inva- 
sion, which is an early determinant of metastatic progression. 
This early difference persists throughout the experiment despite 
the dilution of mimetics and anti-sense LNAs (Figure S7G), and 
the two cohorts fail to converge. Importantly, consistent with a 
YBX1 -dependent mode of action, depleting YBX1 from cancer 
cells using RNAi made cells insensitive to tRF-mediated modula- 
tion of metastatic activity (Figure S7H). 

DISCUSSION 

By integrating biochemical, molecular, computational, and 
phenotypic analyses, we have found that a specific set of tRFs 
functionally engages the oncogenic RNA-binding protein 
YBX1. These fragments, which contain a CU box motif, post- 
transcriptionally suppress the expression of YBX1 transcripts 



by competitively displacing them from YBX1. We find that 
YBX1 binds and promotes the stability of a large set of 
transcripts, thus modulating a large regulon with broad conse- 
quences for cellular function. Our study reveals the first compre- 
hensive and in vivo interaction map between YBX1 , one of the 
most overexpressed oncogenes observed in human cancer 
(upregulated in 10% of all cancer versus normal tissue data 
sets; Oncomine), and its post-transcriptional target transcripts 
(Lasham et al., 2012; Uchiumi et al., 2006; Wu et al., 2012). 
A number of these transcripts encode established drivers of 
oncogenesis, such as EIF4G1, ITGB4, AKT1, and ADAMS. 
YBX1 stabilization of oncogenic transcripts is mediated by its 
binding to CU box motifs, which are primarily located in the 3' 
UTRs of transcripts. The displacement of oncogenic transcripts 
from YBX1 results in their destabilization and downregulation. 
Consistent with a tumor-suppressive role for these YBX1 -antag- 
onistic smRNAs, their introduction into breast cancer cells 
inhibited breast cancer growth under serum starvation, cell inva- 
sion, and metastasis. Conversely, inhibiting these fragments by 
anti-sense LNAs enhanced these phenotypes. 

This tRF-mediated displacement mechanism of post-tran- 
scriptional silencing involving the binding of specific tRFs to 
YBX1 differs from RNAi-mediated silencing in that small tRNA 
fragments do not serve as guides for transcript engagement by 
YBX1 . Rather, they competitively displace and thus destabilize 
YBX1 -bound transcripts. Our findings expand the repertoire of 
endogenous smRNA-mediated post-transcriptional modes of 
regulation that have been previously described (RNAi, micro- 
RNA, and CeRNA; Karaca et al., 2014; Lujambio and Lowe, 
2012; Salmena et al., 2011). 

Our findings reveal that a specific set of fragments contain tu- 
mor-suppressive and metastasis-suppressive activity. We pro- 
pose that these fragments are generated as a result of oncogenic 
stress as an internal mechanism for tumor suppression. We 
speculate that during breast cancer evolution, two mechanisms 
counter this smRNA-mediated tumor-suppressive mechanism: 
the first being the evasion of the hypoxia-evoked induction of 
tumor-suppressive tRFs, and the second being YBX1 upregula- 
tion. Consistent with these findings, tRNA fragments were de- 
tected at significantly lower levels in metastatic breast cancer 
relative to non-metastatic cancers, whereas YBX1 is known to 
be upregulated as a function of cancer progression (Lasham 
et al., 2012). 

We find that the repressive effects of these endogenous tRNA 
fragments on the abundance and stability of oncogenic tran- 
scripts is moderate in scale. Nonetheless, our loss-of-function 
and gain-of-function studies involving these fragments reveal 
robust in vitro and in vivo effects resulting from their modulation 
in breast cancer. We believe that these effects result from the 
coordinated post-transcriptional control of a large set of YBX1- 
dependent oncogenes whose concomitant suppression results 
in robust phenotypic effects. These observations parallel those 
seen with microRNAs implicated in cancer progression— moder- 
ate post-transcriptional suppressive effects on groups of tran- 
scripts involved in common oncogenic processes (Lujambio 
and Lowe, 2012). 

An association between YBX1 and tRNA halves has been pre- 
viously described (Emara et al., 2010). Transfection of tRNA 
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Figure 7. YBX1-Binding tRFs Play a Significant Role as Suppressors of Tumor Progression and Metastasis 

(A and B) Bioluminescence imaging plot of metastatic lung colonization by MDA-parental and CN-parental cells transfected with synthetic anti-sense LNAs 
against all four YBX1 -binding tRFs. Representative images along with quantification of the area-under-the-curve for each mouse are also included (n = 3-5 in 
each cohort). 

(C and D) Bioluminescence imaging plot of lung metastasis by MDA-LM2 and CN-LMIacells transfected with the four YBX1 -binding tRFs. Representative images 
and area-under-the-curve quantifications are also included (n = 4-5 in each cohort). 

(E) Bioluminescence imaging plot of lung metastasis by HCC1 806 cells transfected with the four YBX1 -binding tRFs. Representative images and area-under-the- 
curve quantifications are also included (n = 5 in each cohort). 

(F) Schematic of tRF-mediated modulation of invasion and metastatic lung colonization through in vivo titration of YBX1 and the subsequent destabilization of its 
oncogenic and pro-metastatic targets. 

For comparing metastasis colonization assays, two-way ANOVA was used to measure statistical significance. For all other cases, statistical significance is 
measured using one-tailed Student’s t test: *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.001 . Error bars in all panels indicate SEM unless otherwise specified. 



halves arising from tRNA'^'® and tRNA'^''® was found to globally 
inhibit translation. These tRNA halves were found to repress 
translation by ^30%, and these effects seemed to result from 
the disengagement of translational initiation factor EIF4G1 . Addi- 
tionally, it was found that the effect of these tRNA halves on 
translational repression was YBX1 dependent. These tRNA 
halves were found to interact with YBX1 , and both fragments 
contained a terminal oligoguanine motif. Although molecular 
mechanisms for the global inhibition of translation by these 
tRNA halves and their in vivo roles have yet to be delineated, 



the authors proposed that these fragments suppress translation 
by interfering with EIF4G protein in a YBX1 -dependent manner. 
Our findings described here reveal a distinct mechanism of ac- 
tion by a different class of tRFs. The tRFs we have implicated 
belong to a distinct class of fragments and mediate post-tran- 
scriptional destabilization of a specific set of transcripts by 
directly engaging YBX1 in a sequence-specific manner. Impor- 
tantly, our observations regarding the downregulation of elonga- 
tion initiation factors at the transcript level are in agreement with 
the broad inhibition of translation reported to be induced by a 
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broader class of tRNA fragments. Moreover, the different mech- 
anisms by which distinct classes of tRFs regulate YBX1 -depen- 
dent gene expression highlight the significance of this stress- 
activated regulator in mammalian gene regulation. 

Taken together, our findings support a role for endogenous 
tRFs in destabilizing oncogenic transcripts through their direct 
binding to YBX1 . tRF binding of YBX1 leads to displacement of 
endogenous oncogenic transcripts from YBX1 — resulting in their 
destabilization (Figure 7F). Based on this model, specific tRFs 
mediate a unique post-transcriptional gene-expression regula- 
tory program through their engagement of YBX1 . It should be 
noted, however, that the regulatory interactions mediated by 
tRFs are unlikely to be limited to YBX1 , and they likely serve as 
a component of a larger regulatory network consisting of various 
RNA-binding proteins and small ncRNAs. We should also point 
out the possible role of RNA modifications in the functionality 
of tRNA fragments. Given that extensive base modifications 
in tRNAs are crucial for their function, future studies should 
address the potential role of these modifications in tRNA frag- 
ments as well. Two lines of evidence in our data suggest a sub- 
stantial role for these modifications in modulating the regulatory 
effects of endogenous tRFs. First, although the induction of 
endogenous tRFs under hypoxia in MDA-parental cells was sub- 
stantially more modest than exogenous transfection of synthetic 
tRF mimetics, the ensuing YBX1 -dependent downregulation of 
the tRF-YBX1 regulon was higher in magnitude for endogenous 
fragmenfs relative to unmodified transfected mimetics. Second, 
consistent with the possible importance of RNA modifications in 
tRFs, transfection of anti-sense LNAs that inhibit endogenous 
fragments was more potent than that of synthetic mimetics in 
eliciting a regulatory response in the cells. This higher potency 
of endogenous tRFs relative to synthetic mimetics could be 
explained by the presence of RNA modifications that are likely 
to affect the structure, stability, and binding affinity of these 
fragments. 

Although we have shown that the fragments described here 
modulate specific phenotypes through transcript displacement 
from YBX1, they may also modulate the activity of additional 
trans factors. From a broader perspective, we speculate that 
fragments arising from other classes of ncRNAs, such as ribo- 
somal and sno-RNAs, might mediate similar effects by displac- 
ing distinct RNA-binding proteins (or other ncRNAs) from their 
endogenous downstream targets. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Tissue Culture 

HEK293T, MDA-MB-231 , and CN34 cells and their derived sub-lines, CN- 
LM1a and MDA-LM2, were cuitured in DMEM-based media suppiemented 
with 10% EBS, giutamine, pyruvate, peniciiiin, streptomycin, and fungizone. 
RNAi and DNA transfections were performed using Lipofectamine 2000 
(invitrogen) and TransiT-293 (Mirus), respectiveiy. 

Exogenous tRF and Anti-Sense LNA Transfection 

tRE anti-sense LNA oiigonucleotides (Exiqon) or synthetic tRE miemtics (iDT) 
were transfected using Lipofectamine 2000 in Reduced Serum Media (Life 
Technoiogies) for a finai concentration of 50 nM consisting of equai parts of 
each tRE decoy or anti-tRE LNA. After 6 hr of incubation, transfection media 
were repiaced with fresh media. Celis were subjected to in vitro and in vivo 



studies 48 hr after transfection. The sequences for the short and iong tRF 
mimetics are provided in Figure S2B. 

Animal Studies 

All mouse studies were conducted according to a protocol approved by the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (lACUC) at the Rockefeller 
Universify. 
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are deposited at GEO under the accession number GSE63605. 
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SUMMARY 

Active neurons exert a mitogenic effect on normal 
neural precursor and oligodendroglial precursor 
cells, the putative cellular origins of high-grade gli- 
oma (HGG). By using optogenetic control of cortical 
neuronal activity in a patient-derived pediatric glio- 
blastoma xenograft model, we demonstrate that 
active neurons similarly promote HGG proliferation 
and growth in vivo. Conditioned medium from opto- 
genetically stimulated cortical slices promoted 
proliferation of pediatric and adult patient-derived 
HGG cultures, indicating secretion of activity-regu- 
lated mitogen(s). The synaptic protein neuroligin-3 
(NLGN3) was identified as the leading candidate 
mitogen, and soluble NLGN3 was sufficient and 
necessary to promote robust HGG cell proliferation. 
NLGN3 induced PI3K-mTOR pathway activity and 
feedforward expression of NLGN3 in glioma cells. 
NLGN3 expression levels in human HGG negatively 
correlated with patient overall survival. These find- 
ings indicate the important role of active neurons in 
the brain tumor microenvironment and identify 
secreted NLGN3 as an unexpected mechanism pro- 
moting neuronal activity-regulated cancer growth. 

INTRODUCTION 

High-grade gliomas (HGG), the leading cause of brain tumor 
death in both children and adults, occur in a striking spatiotem- 
poral pattern highlighting the critical importance of the tumor 
microenvironment. Molecularly defined subtypes of HGG parse 
by neuroanatomical site of origin and patient age, with pontine 

CrossMark 



and thalamic HGGs typically occurring in mid-childhood, cortical 
gliomas of childhood occurring in older children and young 
adults, and HGG of later adulthood occurring chiefly in the fron- 
totemporal lobes (Khuong-Quang et al., 2012; Schwartzentruber 
et al., 2012; Sturm et al., 2012; Wu et al., 2012). These age and 
neuroanatomical predilections of gliomagenesis point to interac- 
tions between cell of origin and microenvironment, suggesting 
dysregulation of neurodevelopment and/or plasticity. 

Microenvironmental determinants of glioma cell behavior are 
incompletely understood, although important relationships be- 
tween glioma cells and neighboring microglia, astrocytes, and 
vascular cells have recently come to light (Charles et al., 2011; 
Pyonteck et al., 2013; Silver et al., 2013). While cellular origins 
of HGG remain unclear, converging evidence implicates oligo- 
dendroglial precursor cells (OPCs) and earlier neural precursor 
cells (NPCs) as putative cells of origin for many forms of HGG 
(Galvao et al., 2014; Liu et al., 2011; Monje et al., 2011; Wang 
et al., 2009). Clues to microenvironmental influences driving 
HGG growth may thus be inferred from mechanisms governing 
the proliferation of normal NPCs and OPCs in the postnatal brain. 
We recently demonstrated that neuronal activity exerts a strong 
mitogenic effect on normal NPCs and OPCs in juvenile and adult 
mammalian brains (Gibson et al., 2014), raising the possibility 
that neuronal activity could promote proliferation in HGG. 

RESULTS 

Optogenetic Control of Cortical Neuronal Activity in a 
Patient-Derived Pediatric Cortical HGG Orthotopic 
Xenograft Model 

To test the role of neuronal activity in HGG growth, we employed 
in vivo optogenetic stimulation of premotor cortex in freely 
behaving mice bearing patient-derived orthotopic xenografts 
of pediatric cortical glioblastoma (GBM; Figure 1A-1C). The 
well-characterized Thy1::ChR2 mouse model expressing the 
excitatory opsin channelrhodopsin-2 (ChR2) in deep cortical 
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Figure 1. Neuronal Activity Promotes High-Grade Glioma Proliferation and Growth In Vivo 

(A) In vivo optogenetic high-grade giioma (HGG) orthotopic xenograft model. 

(B) Schematic iilustration of the optogeneticaiiy stimuiatabie premotor circuit. Thyt ::ChR2'^ premotor cortex (M2) neurons depicted in biue; primary motor cortex 
(M1) projection neurons, green; tumor ceiis depicted as red dots. Gray shading indicates region of anaiysis. 

(C) Confocai micrograph of infiltrating pHGG (SU-pcGBM2) cells expressing human nuclear antigen (HNA, red), proliferation marker Ki67 (green) in premotor 
cortical deep layers and subjacent corpus callosum (MBP, white). 

(D and E) Single optogenetic stimulation session paradigm. (D) Proliferation index of pHGG cells in identically manipulated WT;NSG (n = 3) and Thyt ::ChR2;NSG 
(n = 7) mice, measured by the proportion of HNA"^ cells expressing EdU (left graph) or KI67 (right graph) 24 hr after one optogenetic stimulation session. (E) 
Confocai micrograph illustrating proliferating (KI67*, green) pHGG cells (HNA"^, red) xenografted in WT;NSG (“WT”; left) or Thyt ;:ChR2;NSG mice (“ChR2”; right). 
(F-H) Repetitive optogenetic stimulation sessions paradigm. Xenografted WT;NSG (n = 5) and Thy1:;ChR2;NSG (n = 4) mice evaluated 48 hr after seven daily 
sessions of optogenetic stimulation. (F) Proliferation index (Ki67VHNA^ as in (D) above after seven stimulations. (G) Tumor cell burden increases following 1 week 
of brief daily optogenetic stimulation sessions, measured as HNA* cell density within the region of corpus callosum containing active premotor projections; data 
normalized to WT mean. (H) Confocai micrographs with differential interference contrast (DIG) background to illustrate regional tissue architecture; HNA* pHGG 
cells (red) are infiltrating premotor cortex and subjacent corpus callosum. Dotted line indicates region of analysis in corpus callosum. 

Data shown as mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 by unpaired two-tailed Student’s t test. Scale bars, 100 jim. See also Figure SI and Movie SI . 



projection neurons (Arenkiel et al., 2007; Wang et al., 2007) was 
crossed onto an immunodeficient background (NOD-SCID- 
IL2R y-chain-deficient, NSG), resulting in a mouse model 
(Thyt ::ChR2;NSG) amenable to both in vivo optogenetics and 
orthotopic xenografting. ChR2-expressing neurons respond 
with action potentials to 473 nm light pulses with millisecond pre- 
cision (Arenkiel et al., 2007; Boyden et al., 2005; Wang et al., 
2007). Expression of ChR2 does not alter membrane properties 
in the absence of light or neuronal health in the absence or pres- 
ence of light under established experimental conditions (Boyden 
et al., 2005). When an optical fiber is placed just below the pial 
surface (Figure IB), ~10% of the irradiance penetrates midway 



through cortex, thus stimulating the apical dendrites of deep 
cortical projection neurons expressing ChR2 (Yizhar et al., 
2011). Stimulating the premotor circuit unilaterally at 20 Hz, 
consistent with the 10-40 Hz physiological firing rate of motor 
cortex projection neurons, elicits complex motor behavior (unidi- 
rectional ambulation; Arenkiel et al., 2007; Gibson et al., 2014; 
Wang et al., 2007). Optogenetic stimulation of the premotor cir- 
cuit elicits a substantial increase in NPC and OPC proliferation 
(Gibson et al., 2014). At baseline, precursor cell proliferation is 
equivalent in mice expressing or lacking ChR2 (Gibson et al., 
201 4). In this experimental paradigm, the microglial inflammatory 
response to superficial fiber placement and subsequent light 
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stimulation is minimal in deep cortex, where ChR2-expressing 
neurons reside, resolves within days, and is equal in Thy1 ::ChR2 
mice and identically manipulated wild-type (WT) controls 
(Gibson et al., 2014). 

To develop an orthotopic xenograft model appropriate to the 
juvenile premotor cortex, a culture was established from pre- 
treatment biopsy tissue of a frontal cortex GBM (WHO grade 
IV) from a 15-year-old male (culture designated SU-pcGBM2; 
clinical characteristics, genomic characterization and DMA 
fingerprinting described in Table SI). These pediatric cortical 
HGG (pHGG) cells were xenografted unilaterally into premotor 
(M2) cortex of juvenile Thyl ::ChR2;NSG mice, resulting in 
diffusely infiltrating glioma cells throughout premotor cortex 
and subjacent corpus callosum (Figure 1C). WT (no opsin) litter- 
mate control NSG mice (WT;NSG) were identically manipulated 
for comparison. After tumors were allowed to engraft for 
2 months, an optical-neural interface was placed ipsilateral to 
the xenograft. The unilateral premotor cortex was optogeneti- 
cally stimulated (473 nm, 20 Hz; cycles of 30 s on/90 s off over 
30 min) in awake mice, resulting in unidirectional ambulation. 
pHGG xenografts did not impede the behavioral response to 
evoked premotor circuit activity (Movie SI). Light stimulation 
had no behavioral effect in identically manipulated xenografted 
WT;NSG mice. Mice were given one dose of EdU to label 
proliferating cells at the time of optogenetic manipulation and 
were sacrificed 24 hr later to examine acute effects of neural 
activity. 

Neuronal Activity Promotes High-Grade Glioma Growth 
In Vivo 

Tumor cell burden and distribution did not differ between groups 
at the time of stimulation (p = 0.74; Figures SI A and SI B). Xen- 
ografted human tumor cells (human nuclear antigen, HNA"^) co- 
expressing EdU indicate glioma cells proliferating at the time of 
EdU administration and optogenetic stimulation, while co- 
expression of Ki67 indicates cells proliferating at the time of sac- 
rifice 24 hr later. Within the premotor circuit (Figures IB and 
SI C), the proliferation index of human tumor cells was increased 
in optogenetically stimulated Thy1::ChR2;NSG mice compared 
to that of identically manipulated WT mice, measured both as 
the percent of tumor cells co-expressing EdU (9.83% ± 0.38% 
versus 7.43% ± 0.86%; n = 7 Thyl ::ChR2;NSG mice, n = 3 
WT;NSG mice, respectively; p < 0.05; Figures ID and IE) or 
co-expressing Ki67 (10.53% ± 0.37% versus 7.48% ± 0.48%; 
n = 7 Thyl ::ChR2;NSG mice, n = 3 WT;NSG mice, respectively; 
p < 0.01 , Figures 1 D and 1 E). This range of observed proliferation 
indices is consistent with that of human glioma. Proliferation in- 
dex is typically <5% for low-grade astrocytomas, 5%-15% for 
anaplastic astrocytomas (WHO grade III), and 10%-20% for 
GBMs (WHO grade IV); proliferation indices correlate inversely 
with prognosis, with those above 10% generally indicating 
poor prognosis (Johannessen and Torp, 2006). The observed ac- 
tivity-regulated increase in proliferation was restricted to the 
active circuit; in the prefrontal cortex, a region infiltrated by gli- 
oma cells but outside of the area stimulated by light, glioma 
cell proliferation indices were equivalent in Thyl ::ChR2;NSG 
and WT;NSG mice (Figures SID and S1E). While proliferation 
increased within the active circuit, glioma cell death remained 



constant, with only rare tumor cells expressing cleaved cas- 
pase-3 in either group (Figures SI F and SI G). 

A simplified Galton-Watson mathematical model (Gerlee, 
2013) of tumor cell growth incorporating the neuronal activity- 
associated increase in proliferation index (b) and a fixed cell 
death rate (d) would predict an exponential growth effect of 
elevated neuronal activity within the active circuit (xt = 
Xo(1+(b-d))'). Such a model utilizing the observed proliferation 
indices predicts an activity-regulated ~25% increase in tumor 
cell number after seven cell divisions and ~50% tumor increase 
after 14 divisions. To test this prediction in vivo, we utilized a re- 
petitive stimulation paradigm in which mice were optogenetically 
manipulated as above for 1 0 min daily on 7 consecutive days and 
were sacrificed 48 hr after the final session. Following repetitive 
elevations in premotor circuit activity, tumor cell proliferation in- 
dex was increased in xenografted Thy1::ChR2;NSG mice to a 
similar degree as in the single optogenetic stimulation paradigm 
(10.74% ± 0.61 versus 7.72% ± 0.88; n = 4 Thyl ::ChR2;NSG 
mice, n = 5 WT;NSG mice; p < 0.05, Figure IF). As predicted, 
periodically elevated neuronal activity for 1 week yielded a 
~42% increase in tumor cell burden within the active circuit 
relative to identically manipulated WT controls (n = 4 Thyl:: 
ChR2;NSG, n = 5 WT;NSG mice; p < 0.01; Figures 1G and 1H). 
These data reflect the influence of neuronal activity on tumor 
burden during the exponential growth phase; over the course 
of the disease, as disruption of healthy tissue progresses and 
the microenvironment evolves, the effects of neuronal activity 
on glioma growth could change. 

Neuronal Activity Promotes Glioma Proliferation 
through Secreted Factors 

To determine whether neurons stimulate glioma proliferation via 
secretion of an activity-regulated mitogen(s), we optogenetically 
stimulated acute cortical slices from Thy1::ChR2 or identically 
manipulated WT mice in situ and collected the conditioned me- 
dium (CM), to which we exposed patient-derived HGG cultures 
(Figure 2A). The slice stimulation paradigm mirrored the in vivo 
paradigm, using 473 nm light at 20 Hz for cycles of 30 s on, 
90 s off over a 30 min period. For this in situ optogenetic model, 
expected neuronal firing in response to light was validated elec- 
trophysiologically, confirming 20 Hz spike trains for 30 s periods 
throughout the 30 min session (Figure 2B). Maintenance of slice 
health throughout this paradigm was confirmed electrophysio- 
logically and histologically (Figures S2A-S2D). Cortical slices 
from WT mice were identically manipulated for comparison. 
In parallel, CM was collected from blue light-unexposed 
Thy1::ChR2 and WT cortical slices. Patient-derived HGG cul- 
tures were then placed in CM from stimulated (light-exposed) 
or unstimulated cortical slices (Figure 2A). The HGG cell prolifer- 
ation index (fraction of total cells in S phase as detected by EdU 
incorporation) was determined after 24 hr exposure to CM from 
the acute cortical slice conditions described above. The CM 
from optogenetically stimulated Thy1::ChR2 cortical slices 
(active CM) increased the in vitro proliferation index of pHGG 
(SU-pcGBM2) cells in comparison to CM from all control condi- 
tions, including identically manipulated WT, unstimulated 
Thyl ::ChR2, or unstimulated WT cortical slices, or in comparison 
to blue light-exposed or non-exposed aCSF medium lacking 
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Figure 2. Activity-Regulated Secreted Factors Promote Glioma Cell Proliferation 

(A) Schematic depicts optogenetic stimulation of acute cortical slices and collection of conditioned medium (CM). 

(B) Electrophysiological demonstration by patch-clamp recording (left; trace highlighted in red is magnified at right) of 20 Hz neuronal firing in response to 20 Hz 
blue light pulses throughout the 30 s stimulation period in the Thy1 ::ChR2 cortical slice. 

(C) Representative confocal micrographs show increased uptake of EdU (red) in cells (DAPI, blue) exposed to CM from stimulated Thyl ::ChR2 slices (active CM) 
versus those exposed to CM from blue light-exposed WT slices (WT CM). 

(D) Proliferation index of SU-pcGBM2 cells exposed to optogenetically stimulated or unstimulated Thy1 ::ChR2 cortical slice CM, blue light-exposed WT cortical 
slice CM (“WT stim CM”) or non-exposed WT cortical slice CM (“WT unstim CM”), or plain media (aCSF). 

(E) Proliferation index of SU-pcGBM2 cells after exposure to CM generated from light-unexposed WT slice conditioning for 4 hr in the presence or absence of 
1 i-lM tetrodotoxin (TTX). 

(F-l) Active CM similarly increased the proliferation index of DIPG (F and G), adult GBM (H), and anaplastic oligodendroglioma (I) cultures. 

(J-N) Active CM increased the viable cell number measured by CellTiter-Glo after 72 hr of incubation with active or light-exposed WT CM in pediatric and adult 
GBM (J and M), DIPG (K and L), and anaplastic oligodendroglioma (N) cells. 

All experiments analyzed by one-way ANOVA and performed with n = 3 biological replicates. Data shown as mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 , 
****p < 0.0001 . Scale bars, 1 00 ^m. See also Figure S2 and Table S1 . 



slices (F = 1 5.49, p < 0.0001 ; Figures 2C and 2D). Active CM did 
not alter glioma cell death, as assessed byAnnexin V FACS anal- 
ysis (Figure S2E). The secretion of activity-regulated mitogen(s) 
was not frequency dependent, as CM from Thyl ::ChR2 cortical 
slices optogenetically stimulated at 5 FIz elicited the same prolif- 
erative effect on pFIGG cells (Figure S2F). 

WT cortical slices do exhibit spontaneous neuronal activity; 
thus, we expect activity-regulated secreted factors to be present 
in WT CM, albeit to a lesser extent than in media conditioned by 



Thyl ::ChR2 slices with optogenetically elevated neuronal activ- 
ity. To further explore the possible effects of spontaneous activ- 
ity, we allowed WT slices to condition the media without blue 
light for 4 hr rather than 30 min in the presence or absence of 
the specific voltage-gated sodium channel blocker tetrodotoxin 
(TTX) to silence spontaneous action potentials. WT CM condi- 
tioned for a longer duration elicited an increase in pHGG prolifer- 
ation; this effect was blocked in CM from slices incubated with 
TTX (proliferation index 0.32 ± 0.03 with 4 hr WT CM exposure 
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versus ~0.25 with aCSF, aCSF + TTX, or WT CM + TTX expo- 
sure; F= 8.45; p < 0.01 ; Figure 2E). Together, these data indicate 
that spontaneous neuronai activity reguiates secretion of a gii- 
oma mitogen(s). 

To determine whether this proiiferative response to activity- 
reguiated secreted factor(s) was specific to the pFiGG modei 
(SU-pcGBM2 ceiis) or more broadiy applicabie, we tested nine 
additionai patient-derived HGG ceii cuitures (Tabie S1). Aii four 
tested cuitures of diffuse intrinsic pontine giioma (DIPG), the 
most common form of pediatric HGG, demonstrated a simiiariy 
robust proiiferative response to active CM exposure (Figures 
2F, 2G, S2G, and S2H). We next tested four patient-derived aduit 
GBM cuitures and found a simiiar increase in ceii proiiferation 
after exposure to active CM (Figures 2H, S2I, and S2J) in ali 
but one, which was a young aduit epitheiioid BRAF'^^°°^ mutant 
GBM (SU-GBM047; Figure S2K). As the mitogenic effect ap- 
pears iargely generaiizabie across distinct HGG classes, we 
also tested a patient-derived culture of adult anaplastic oligo- 
dendroglioma and similarly observed increased cell proliferation 
in response to activity-regulated secreted factors (Figure 2I). 
Consistent with spontaneous neuronal activity of WT slices, 
some cultures exhibit a small but significant increase in prolifer- 
ation in response to WT CM (e.g., SU-DIPGVI, proliferation index 
0.21 ± 0.01 in aCSF versus 0.31 ± 0.02 in WT CM versus 0.46 ± 
0.002 in active CM; Figures S2G and S2J). 

To ascertain whether the observed effect indicated an in- 
crease in overall glioma growth, we used the quantitative viable 
cell assay CellTiter-Glo following 72 hr exposure to cortical 
slice CM and found an increase in viable HGG cell number 
when cultures were exposed to active CM (Figures 2J-2N and 
S2L-S2N). 

Activity-Regulated Glioma Mitogen(s) Are Secreted 
Proteins 

A series of biochemical analyses was employed to ascertain 
the nature of the activity-regulated mitogen(s). To determine 
whether the mitogen(s) are small molecules or macromole- 
cules, active or control CM was collected as above and frac- 
tionated by molecular size. The >10 kDa macromolecular 
fraction of active CM, but not the <10 kDa fraction, increased 
the in vitro glioma proliferation index (Figure 3A). Subsequent 
fractionation indicated that the mitogen(s) were present in 
the <100 kDa fraction (Figure 3B). To determine the biochem- 
ical nature of the mitogen(s), active CM was heated to 
>100°C to denature proteins, resulting in loss of its mitogenic 
effect (Figure 3C). In contrast, treatment of active CM with 
RNase and DNase had no effect on its proliferation-inducing 
capacity (Figure 3D). Taken together, these data indicate that 
the neuronal activity-regulated secreted mitogen(s) is a protein 
between 10-100 kDa. 

With respect to small molecules, high levels of glutamate 
release into CM would not be expected in a healthy brain slice, 
as perisynaptic astrocytes take up released glutamate from the 
synaptic cleft (Rothstein et al., 1996). Indeed, low levels of gluta- 
mate were present in active CM (Figure S3A). Thus, this in situ 
experimental paradigm does not address the potential role of 
glutamate in neuronal activity-regulated glioma cell proliferation 
in vivo. 



Cortical Projection Neuronal Activity-Regulated 
Secretome 

To identify the secreted protein(s) that increase glioma cell prolif- 
eration in an activity-dependent manner, we employed mass 
spectrometric analyses ofthe cortical slice CM. Of note, neuronal 
activity may regulate secretion of proteins from neurons them- 
selves or from other cell types in response to active neurons. 
Active CM and light-exposed WT CM were analyzed and com- 
pared using 2D gel electrophoresis to separate the secreted pro- 
teins by size and charge; differentially secreted protein spots 
were then identified by mass spectrometry. The 2D gel analyses 
were performed in duplicate using independent samples (Fig- 
ure 3E). Quantitative mass spectrometric techniques of spectral 
counting and tandem mass tags (TMT) were then used with a third 
set of independent samples to confirm the 2D gel results and to 
more precisely define the absolute and relative quantities of 
each protein in the CM samples. The intersection of these 
analyses most consistently and robustly identified neuroligin-3 
(Nlgn3) as the leading candidate mitogen (Figure 3F), present in 
active CM at a concentration of ~20-40 nM and upregulated by 
2.6-fold compared to light-exposed WT CM. Additional candi- 
dates identified are listed in Figure 3G. 

The neuroligins are a family of synaptic proteins with a large 
N-terminal ectodomain, single pass transmembrane domain, 
and smaller C-terminal cytoplasmic domain (Sudhof, 2008). 
Neuroligin-1 (NIgnI), acting primarily at excitatory synapses 
similarly to Nlgn3, is secreted in an activity-regulated fashion 
by enzymatic cleavage of the N-terminal ectodomain (Peixoto 
et al., 2012; Suzuki et al., 2012). The 2D gel and quantitative 
mass spectrometric analyses across all three independent sam- 
ples demonstrated excellent coverage of the Nlgn3 ectodomain 
amino acid sequence (protein prophet score = 1 ; Table S2), iden- 
tifying the protein with high confidence (Figure 3H). However, the 
C-terminal transmembrane and cytoplasmic domain of the pro- 
tein was not detected in Nlgn3 isolated from the active CM 
(Figure 3H). 

Secreted Neuroligin-3 Promotes Glioma Cell 
Proliferation 

The sufficiency of NLGN3 to promote HGG cell proliferation was 
then tested in vitro. We obtained recombinant full-length human 
NLGN3 and confirmed its identity and purity by mass spectrom- 
etry (Figure S3B). In contrast to the Nlgn3 present in the CM, 
mass spectrometric analysis of recombinant NLGN3 did identify 
peptide sequences within the C-terminal tail. 24 hr exposure of 
pHGG cells to recombinant NLGN3 at various concentrations 
in vitro promoted a significant increase in proliferation index (Fig- 
ure 4A), with no change in cell death as measured by Annexin V 
FACS analysis (Figure 4B). NLGN3 at the concentration present 
in the active CM (20-40 nM) elicits an increase in proliferation 
commensurate with the effect of active CM (Figures 4A and 
2D). NLGN3 promoted proliferation of each additional patient- 
derived cell culture tested, including DIPG, adult GBM, and 
anaplastic oligodendroglioma, with the exception of the epithe- 
lioid GBM culture (Figures 4C and S4A). 

Additional candidates identified in the proteomic analyses 
above were also screened in pHGG cells in vitro. Of these, 
brain-derived neurotrophic factor (BDNF) and the known glioma 
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Figure 3. Cortical Neuronal Activity-Regulated Glioma Mitogen(s) Are Protein(s) 

(A and B) Fractionation of CM by molecular size reveals that the activity-regulated mitogenic factors are >10 kDa (A) and <100 kDa (B). 

(C) Heating active CM to 100°C inactivates the mitogen(s). 

(D) RNA and DNA digestion of active CM does not change its mitogenic effect. All experiments analyzed by one-way ANOVA and performed with n = 3 biological 
replicates. Data shown as mean ± SEM. **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 , ****p < 0.0001 . n.s. indicates p > 0.05. 

(E) Representative two-dimensional gel electrophoresis separating proteins in light-exposed WT CM (green) and active CM (red) by size (vertical axis) and charge 
(horizontal axis); merged images, right-most panel. 

(F) Volcano plot of spectral counting data shows the ratio of peptides in a given protein found in active CM versus CM from unstimulated Thyl ::ChR2 slices. 
Neuroligin-3 (NIgnS) is highlighted and circled in red. 

(G) List of candidate proteins of interest identified from proteomic analyses. 

(H) NIgnS peptide sequence. Peptides in red were identified by mass spectrometry of the NIgnS isolated from active CM. Despite excellent coverage across the 
N-terminal ectodomain of the protein, no part of the C-terminal endodomain (transmembrane and intracellular domains, shaded gray) was identified in the 
isolated soluble NIgnS. 

See also Figure SS and Table S2. 



mitogen 78 kDa glucose-regulated protein (GRP78; Lee et al., 
2008) promoted pHGG proliferation but less potently than 
NLGN3 (Figures S4B-S4D). Additional candidates tested did 
not affect proliferation, even at high concentrations (Figure S4B). 
Thus, NLGN3 emerged as an unexpected cortical neuronal ac- 
tivity-regulated glioma mitogen, together with known mitogens 
BDNF and GRP78. 

To test the necessity of Nlgn3 for the proliferation-promoting 
effect of active CM, we utilized the specific and avid binding of 
neurexin-ip (NRXNip) to NLGN3 (ichtchenko et al., 1996) to 
deplete Nlgn3 from the cortical slice CM. Confirming that 
NRXN1 p in this setting does deplete the available Nlgn3, addition 
of NRXN1 p completely abrogated the mitogenic effect of recom- 
binant NLGN3 exposure (proliferation index 0.40 ± 0.01 in pFIGG 



cells exposed to 50 nM NLGN3 versus 0.28 ± 0.01 in cells 
exposed to 50 nM NLGN3 + 500 nM NRXNip; p < 0.001; Fig- 
ure 4D). Addition of NRXN1 p alone to aCSF or to WT CM had 
no effect on proliferation index (Figure 4D). However, addition 
of NRXN1 p significantly decreased the mitogenic effect of active 
slice CM on pHGG cells (proliferation index 0.40 ± 0.01 in cells 
exposed to active CM versus 0.34 ± 0.01 with exposure to active 
CM + NRXN1 P; p < 0.05; Figure 4D), indicating that secreted 
NLGN3 is necessary for the full mitogenic effect of cortical 
neuronal activity on glioma cells. The incomplete abrogation of 
the mitogenic effect of the CM with addition of NRXNip is 
consistent with additional activity-regulated glioma mitogens 
GRP78 and BDNF present in the CM (Figures S4B-S4D). Indeed, 
pharmacological inhibition of the BDNF receptor TRKB in 
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Figure 4. Secreted Neuroligin-3 Mediates Neuronal Activity-Regulated Glioma Proliferation 

(A) Seven-point dose curve plots SU-pcGBM2 proliferation index as measured by EdUVDAPr staining 24 hr after exposure to recombinant NLGN3 at a 0-1 00 nM 
concentration range. Shaded region indicates concentration present in active CM. 

(B) After 24 hr exposure to PBS or NLGN3 (50 nM), SU-pcGBM2 cells were stained with DAPI (x axis) and Annexin V-FITC (y axis) to detect cell death by FACS 
analysis, performed in biological duplicate. Live Annexin V^/DAPr cells shown in lower-left quadrant of contour plots; pre-apoptotic Annexin WDAPI^ cells, left 
upper quadrant; dead Annexin WDAPI"^ cells, right upper quadrant. No increase in cell death was seen with NLGN3 exposure. 

(C) Proliferation indices of various patient-derived HGG cell lines exposed to 50 nM NLGN3 for 24 hr (unpaired two-tailed Student’s t tests). 

(D) Neurexin-1 p (NRXN, 500 nM), which binds NLGN3 with high affinity, effectively blocks the mitogenic effect of recombinant NLGN3 (50 nM) and abrogates the 
mitogenic effect of active CM (unpaired two-tailed Student's t tests). Exposure to NRXN alone or added to light-exposed WT CM (“WT Stim CM”) does not affect 
pHGG cell proliferation (one-way ANOVA). 

For all experiments, n = 3 biological replicates unless otherwise noted. Data shown as mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 . n.s. indicates p > 0.05. See 
also Figure S4. 



combination with NRXN1 p compietely abrogated the prolifera- 
tive effect of active CM (Figure S4E). 

Downstream Mechanisms of Neuronal 
Activity-Regulated Glioma Proliferation 

To begin to understand the intracellular signaling mechanisms 
by which neuronal activity promotes HGG cell proliferation, we 
performed RNA sequencing to define the transcriptome of 
pHGG cells exposed to active CM versus light-exposed WT 
CM. Pathway analysis of differentially regulated genes revealed 
upregulation of the immediate early gene and proto-oncogene 
FOS, whose expression can be downstream of pathways that 
include PI3K-mTOR signaling or MAPK signaling (Greenberg 
and Ziff, 1984; Gonzales and Bowden, 2002; Chen and Davis, 
2003), suggesting potential involvement of either pathway 
(Table S3). Exposure to NLGN3 similarly resulted in upregulation 
of FOS expression, determined by qPCR (Figure 5A). However, 
western blot analysis did not reveal upregulation of phospho- 
ERK1/2™^^^°"*, an indicator of MAPK pathway activation, 
following NLGN3 exposure (Figures S5A and S5B). We thus 



examined PI3K pathway recruitment by exposure to NLGN3 
using western blot analysis of phospho-AKT®"*^^; pHGG cells 
exposed to NLGN3 exhibited increased phospho-AKT®"*^^ levels 
relative to total AKT in a dose-dependent manner (F = 17.99, 
p < 0.001; Figure 5B-C). PI3K canonically regulates mammalian 
target of rapamycin (mTOR), and thus we examined the effect 
of NLGN3 exposure on mTOR activity using western blot 
analysis of phospho-4E-BP1^®^^"*®, revealing an increase in 
phospho-4E-BP1^®^''*® relative to total 4E-BP1 following 
NLGN3 exposure (Figures 5D and 5E). Blockade of PI3K or 
mTOR pharmacologically or via shRNA-mediated knockdown 
prevented the NLGN3-mediated mitogenic effect (Figures 5F- 
5H and S5C-S5E). Neuronal activity-regulated secretion of 
NLGN3 thus recruits the PI3K-mTOR pathway to promote gli- 
oma cell proliferation. 

Surprisingly, we also found upregulated expression of the 
neuroligin-3 gene {NLGN3) in pHGG cells exposed to active 
CM (Table S3), suggesting a positive feedforward effect on gli- 
oma cell NLGN3 expression. To determine whether soluble 
NLGN3 exposure induces its own expression, we performed 
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Figure 5. Secreted Neuroligin-3 Recruits the PI3K Pathway and Promotes Feedforward Expression of NLGN3 

(A) FOS mRNA expression increases after 1 hr exposure to 50 nM NLGN3 compared to vehicle (p < 0.01 by unpaired two-tailed Student's t test). 

(B) NLGN3 increases Pi3K pathway signaling. Representative western biot shows increased phosphoryiation of AKT (pAKT®"'^^, top; total AKT, bottom) in 
response to NLGN3 concentrations ranging from 0 to 50 nM. 

(C) Quantification of the pAKT®'*^^/AKT ratio fold change (normalized to aCSF) observed in (B). 

(D) Representative western blot demonstrates increased phosphorylation of 4E-BP1, a downstream reporter of mTOR, after 50 nM NLGN3 exposure. (Top) 
4E-BP1'^^™®; (bottom) total 4E-BP1. 

(E) Quantification of p4E-BP1^^™®/4E-BP1 ratio fold change after NLGN3 exposure normalized to aCSE control (unpaired two-tailed Student’s t test). 

(E) 50 nM NLGN3-induced increase in SU-pcGBM2 proliferation index (EdU assay) is blocked by inhibition of PI3K by BKM120 (100 nM). 

(G) Similar to (E), inhibition of mTQR by RAD001 (1 00 nM) blocks 50 nM NLGN3-induced proliferation in SU-pcGBM2 cells. 

(H) Genetic knockdown using specific shRNA against either P/SK or mTOR blocks effect of 50 nM NLGN3 on proliferation index (EdU assay in SU-pcGBM2). *p < 
0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 , ****p < 0.0001 by one-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc tests to further examine pairwise comparisons unless otherwise indicated. 
All experiments performed in n = 3 biological replicates. Data shown as mean ± SEM. See also Eigure S5 and Table S3. 



qPCR in cells exposed to recombinant NLGN3 and found that 
this elicits increased glioma cell NLGN3 gene expression, tested 
in both pediatric cortical HGG (F= 9.70, p < 0.01 ; Figure 6A) and 
DIPG cells (F = 13.56, p < 0.01; Figure 6B). The role of PI3K- 
mTOR pathway activity in this positive feedforward effect was 
investigated using treatment with the PI3K inhibitor BKM120 or 
shRNA-mediated PI3K knockdown (Figures 6A-6D), both of 
which blocked the soluble NLGN3-induced increase in NLGN3 
gene expression (Figures 6A-6D and S6). Similarly, the mTOR 
inhibitor RAD001 or shRNA-mediated mTOR knockdown pre- 
vented the feedforward effect of NLGN3 on NLGN3 gene expres- 
sion (Figures 6C and 6E-6G). Soluble NLGN3 thus promotes 
glioma cell feedforward expression of NLGN3 via the PI3K- 
mTOR pathway. To determine whether other ligands known to 
stimulate the PI3K pathway in glioma (Fan et al., 2009) similarly 
affect NLGN3 expression, we tested the effect of epidermal 
growth factor (EGF) exposure on glioma cell NLGN3 expression 
and found no effect (p = 0.781; Figure 6FI), suggesting that 
NLGN3 expression is specific to the context of NLGN3 exposure. 
Protein expression of NLGN3 following glioma cell NLGN3 expo- 
sure was confirmed using western blot analysis; in contrast, gli- 
oma cell NLGN3 protein expression was not found at baseline 
culture conditions (Figure 61). NLGN3 thus results in feedforward 



expression at the transcriptional and translational levels. 
Together, these findings indicate that NLGN3 expression is an 
indicator of neuronal activity-dependent NLGN3 signaling to gli- 
oma cells (Figure 6J). 

Neuroligin-3 Gene Expression Is Associated with 
Decreased Survival in Human High-Grade Glioma 

Having demonstrated that NLGN3 exposure increases tumor cell 
NLGN3 expression, we next asked whether the NLGN3 gene ex- 
hibited aberrations in glioma. Analysis of data from The Cancer 
Genome Atlas (TCGA) showed that somatic mutations in 
NLGN3 are infrequent in pediatric (pilocytic astrocytoma/medul- 
loblastoma, 0.4%) and adult brain tumors (low-grade gliomas, 
1.1%; high-grade gliomas, 0.4%; Table S4). Interestingly, an 
extended analysis of NLGN3 mutations and copy-number aber- 
rations across multiple cancer types in the International Cancer 
Genome Consortium (ICGC) and the cBioPortal for Cancer 
Genomics databases revealed more frequent mutations and 
amplifications in other tumors, with particular predominance in 
thyroid, pancreatic, prostate, and gastric cancers (Figure S7C 
and Table S4). 

To validate the clinical significance of NLGN3 in human glioma 
pathophysiology, we next examined the relationship between 
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Figure 6. Secreted Neuroligin-3 Promotes Feedforward Expression of NLGN3 through Recruitment of the PI3K-mTOR Pathway 

(A) NLGN3 mRNA expression in SU-pcGBM2 cells after 12 hr exposure to vehicle, 50 nM NLGN3, 100 nM BKM120, or 50 nM NLGN3 + 100 nM BKM120. 

(B) As in (A), SU-DIPGXIII NLGN3 mRNA expression after exposure to NLGN3 and BKM120 alone or in combination. 

(C-E) NLGN3 mRNA expression in SU-pcGBM2 cells after shRNA-mediated knockdown of either P/3K or mTOR. Only cells exposed to scrambled shRNA control 
exhibit increased NLGN3 expression after NLGN3 exposure (unpaired two-tailed Student’s t test.) 

(F) NLGN3 mRNA expression in SU-pcGBM2 cells after 12 hr exposure to vehicle, 50 nM NLGN3, 100 nM RAD001 , or 50 nM NLGN3 + 100 nM RAD001 . 

(G) As in (F), SU-DIPGXIII NLGN3 mRNA expression after exposure to NLGN3 and RAD001 alone or in combination. 

(H) NLGN3 mRNA expression in SU-pcGBM2 cells does not change after 12 hr exposure to 50 nM EGF versus vehicle (unpaired two-tailed Student’s t test). All 
qPCR data (A-H) are normalized to vehicle-treated samples and represent fold change of the delta CT in reference to p-actin. 

(I) Western blot analysis illustrating NLGN3 protein expression. Lanes 1 and 2 = 10 nM and 25 nM recombinant FLAG-tagged NLGN3, respectively. Lanes 3 and 
4 = lysate from SU-pcGBM2 cells exposed to aCSF or 50 nM recombinant FLAG-tagged NLGN3, respectively. Top panel probed with anti-NLGN3; bottom panel 
probed with anti-FLAG. 

(J) Schematic illustrating the model of neuronal activity-regulated NLGN3 secretion from a post-synaptic cell, subsequent recruitment of glioma cell PI3K-mTOR 
pathway, expression of FOS and NLGN3, and proliferation. 

n = 3 biological replicates unless otherwise stated. Data shown as mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 by one-way ANOVA unless otherwise stated, 
n.s. indicates p > 0.05. See also Figure S6 and Table S3. 



NLGN3 gene expression and patient survivai in 429 cases of 
aduit GBM in TCGA. NLGN3 mRNA expression ievei was found 
to be inverseiy correiated with patient overail survivai (Figure 7). 
A two-ciass modei in which patients were stratified according to 
median NLGN3 expression showed an association between 
higher NLGN3 expression and shorter survivai (p < 0.05 by the 
iog-rank test; Figure 7A). In patients whose tumors exhibited 



beiow-median NLGN3 expression, estimated mean survivai 
was 20.8 months (95% Cl, 17.1-24.4); in comparison, mean sur- 
vivai of patients with above-median NLGN3 expression was 
15.2 months (95% Ci, 13.1-17.2). On Cox regression anaiysis, 
the hazard ratio for death with high versus iow NLGN3 expres- 
sion was 1.31 (95% Ci, 1.05-1.63). NLGN3 expression was 
aiso significantly inversely associated with patient survivai in a 
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Figure 7. Neuroligin-3 Expression Inversely 
Correlates with Survival in Human Glio- 
blastoma 

(A) A two-class model stratified by median 
NLGN3 expression in 429 GBM cases with 
molecular subtype data from the TCGA (http:// 
cancergenome.nih.gov). Mean overall survival 
decreases by ~5.6 months in patients with tumors 
exhibiting above-median NLGN3 expression; p < 
0.05 by the log-rank test. 

(B) GBM subtype-specific NLGN3 expression. 
Box plots show the smallest and largest obser- 
vations (top and bottom whiskers, respectively), 
the interquartile (IQ) range (box), and the median 
(black line). Data points more than 1 .5 times the IQ 
range lower than the first quartile or 1 .5 times the 
IQ range higher than the third quartile were 
considered outliers (shown as circles outside the 
box and whisker plot). Corresponding table of 
Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVAs with p values 
indicates pairwise comparisons of NLGN3 
expression in the four subtypes and significance of 
differential NLGN3 expressions. See also Fig- 
ure S7, Table S4. 
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continuous Cox proportional-hazards regression analysis, such 
that higher expression represented an unfavorable prognosis 
(hazard ratio for death with high versus low NLGN3 expression, 
1.15; 95% Cl, 1.01-1.30; p < 0.05). 

To examine the specificity of these findings, we explored the 
relationship of neuroligin-2 {NLGN2) to survival in human GBM. 
Recombinant NLGN2 does not promote pHGG proliferation 
in vitro (Figure S7D). Likewise, there is no significant association 
between NLGN2 expression and patient survival in adult GBM, 
assessed as above in a continuous Cox model (hazard ratio for 
death with high versus low NLGN2 expression, 0.95; 95% Cl, 
0.78-1 .16; p = 0.634) and in a two-class model stratified by me- 
dian expression (p = 0.795 by the log-rank test; Figure S7E). 

Interestingly, upon examination of NLGN3 expression by mo- 
lecular GBM subtype as defined by TCGA (Verhaak et al., 2010), 
NLGN3 expression was significantly lower in the mesenchymal 
subtype compared to classical, neural, and proneural subtypes 
(asymptotic significance of p < 0.001 by independent-samples 
Kruskal-Wallis test; Figure 7B). Notably, NLGN3 expression re- 
mained significantly associated with patient survival in a multi- 
variate Cox model that incorporates molecular subtype (hazard 
ratio for death with high versus low NLGN3 expression, 1.15; 
95% Cl, 1.01-1.30; p < 0.05). 



DISCUSSION 



Neurons in the Glioma 
Microenvironment 

The results presented here demonstrate 
that excitatory neuronal activity can 
influence brain cancer growth. This repre- 
sents a striking example of the core phys- 
iological function of an organ promoting 
the growth of a cancer arising within it. 
An important mechanism mediating this 
key microenvironmental interaction is activity-regulated secre- 
tion of NLGN3. The importance of NLGN3 in FIGG pathophysi- 
ology is underscored by the finding that NLGN3 expression 
strongly predicts survival in human FIGG. Taken together, these 
data elucidate a fundamental dimension of the HGG microenvi- 
ronment and identify a robust and targetable mechanism driving 
FIGG proliferation. 

The role that neurons may play in brain cancer is underscored 
by perineuronal satellitosis, the histopathological hallmark of 
multiple forms of glioma characterized by tumor cell clustering 
around neuronal somata (Scherer 1938). A wealth of elegant 
data illustrates that neurotransmitters and neuropeptides can 
affect glioma cell behavior (Cuddapah et al., 2014; Labrakakis 
et al., 1998; Seifert and Sontheimer, 2014; Synowitz et al., 
2001); for example, glutamate secreted from glioma cells influ- 
ences their own proliferation and invasion through autocrine/ 
paracrine signaling and subsequently increases the excitability 
of affected cortical networks (Buckingham etal., 2011; Campbell 
et al., 2012; Ishiuchi et al., 2002, 2007). Flowever, a direct influ- 
ence exerted by active parenchymal neurons upon the glioma 
environment has not been well appreciated. The critical role of 
neural elements in the cancer microenvironment has recently 
been elucidated for prostate (Magnon et al., 2013), pancreatic 
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(Stopczynski et al., 2014) and gastric (Zhao et al., 2014) cancers, 
in which peripherai innervation was found to potently promote 
cancer progression. Our results suggest that active neurons 
play an important role in the microenvironment of brain tumors 
through malignant hijacking of mechanisms central to brain 
plasticity. 

Normal and Malignant Neuron-Glial Interactions 

A surprisingly broad range of molecularly and clinically distinct 
classes of HGG exhibited neuronal activity-regulated prolifera- 
tion, and this response to neuronal activity mirrors that of puta- 
tive HGG cells of origin. While the cellular origins of HGG may 
vary among subtypes of the disease, mounting evidence sug- 
gests that not only oligodendrogliomas (Persson et al., 2010; 
Sugiarto et al., 2011), but also many high-grade astrogliomas, 
arise from precursor cells in the oligodendroglial lineage, 
including NPCs/early OPCs (Monje et al., 2011) and OPCs (Liu 
et al., 2011; Galvao et al., 2014; Glasgow et al., 2014). OPCs, 
the most mitotically active cells in the postnatal brain (Geha 
et al., 2010), may be particularly susceptible to malignant trans- 
formation due to Olig2-mediated suppression of p53 function 
(Mehta et al., 201 1). Overexpression of a single transcription fac- 
tor can determine the oligodendroglial or astrocytic phenotype of 
oligodendroglial lineage cell-derived tumors (Glasgow et al., 
2014). A salient example of this point is the tumor from which 
the adult GBM culture SU-GBM052 used in this study was 
derived, a grade IV astrocytoma apparently arising from a trans- 
formed grade II oligodendroglioma. The “proneural,” and to a 
lesser extent the “neural” and “classical,” molecular subtypes 
of adult GBM, are defined by expression of oligodendroglial line- 
age-associated genes (Verhaak et al., 2010). Intriguingly, our 
data demonstrate that NLGN3 is expressed abundantly in these 
three subtypes of GBM compared to “mesenchymal” GBM, 
supporting the concept of a lineage-specific molecular rele- 
vance of NLGN3 to gliomagenesis. Normal NPCs and OPCs 
respond briskly to neuronal activity, and in the healthy juvenile 
and adult brain this response results in the activity-regulated 
generation of mature oligodendrocytes and remodeling of 
myelin, improving the function of that active circuit (Gibson 
et al., 2014). The findings presented here suggest that the malig- 
nant counterparts of these activity-responsive neural precursor 
cells may exploit mechanisms of myelin development and plas- 
ticity to promote growth. 

Neuroligin-3 in Health and Disease 

The finding that NLGN3 is a glioma mitogen opens numerous 
doors to a deeper mechanistic understanding of its role in health 
and disease. The neuroligins are post-synaptic adhesion mole- 
cules that are important in synaptic function and plasticity (Sud- 
hof, 2008; Varoqueauxet al., 2006). NIgnI and Nlgn3 are found in 
excitatory synapses, while Nlgn2 participates in inhibitory syn- 
apses (Gibson et al., 2009; Sudhof, 2008). The canonical binding 
partners of the neuroligins are presynaptic |3-neurexins (Ichtch- 
enko et al., 1996; Sudhof, 2008). While wild-type neuroligins 
play a central role in normal synaptic function, NLGN3 mutations 
are implicated in altered synaptic function in autism (Jamain 
et al., 2003; Rothwell et al., 2014; Tabuchi et al., 2007). Our 
data show that somatic mutations and amplifications in 



NLGN3 are also found at varying frequency in different types of 
human malignancies, supporting a possibly broader role of 
NLGN3 in cancer. Such mutations are less frequent in gliomas, 
implying that non-genetic mechanisms of NLGN3 deregulation 
may predominate in neoplasms of organs that normally express 
NLGN3. Such mechanisms may include, as we show here, activ- 
ity-regulated secretion coupled with a positive feedforward 
effect on expression. Interestingly, NLGN3 mutations and ampli- 
fications are prominent in pancreatic, prostate, and gastric can- 
cers, for which a cancer growth-promoting role of innervation 
has been demonstrated (Stopczynski et al., 2014; Magnon 
et al., 2013; Zhao etal., 2014). 

Neuroligin Secretion 

NIgnI and Nlgn2 are known to undergo activity-dependent 
cleavage at the C-terminal transmembrane and cytoplasmic 
domain with resultant secretion of the N-terminal ectodomain 
(Peixoto et al., 2012; Suzuki et al., 2012). The data presented 
here illustrate activity-regulated secretion of Nlgn3 in the context 
of cortical projection neuronal activity. The mechanism of Nlgn3 
secretion remains to be seen, but the apparent absence of the 
C-terminal transmembrane and cytoplasmic domain in the 
Nlgn3 protein identified in the active slice CM suggests similar- 
ities with mechanisms of NIgnI and Nlgn2 secretion. Given the 
enormous complexity of neurexin splice variants (> 1 ,000; Ullrich 
et al., 1995) and possible alternative binding partners (Samarelli 
et al., 2014), the identity of the binding partner for NLGN3 in gli- 
oma cells remains an open question for further exploration. 

While the present study provides evidence that active neurons 
promote HGG proliferation, this intercellular interaction may be 
indirect. Neuronal activity influences multiple cell types within 
an active neural circuit, and numerous activity-responsive cell 
types could play a role in promoting glioma growth. It is possible 
that NLGN3 is secreted directly from active neurons or from 
OPCs, which act as post-synaptic cells in axoglial synapses 
(Bergles et al., 201 0; Bergles et al., 2000) and express the highest 
level of Nlgn3 mRNA of any neural cell type (Zhang et al., 2014). 

Neuroligin-3, PI3K Pathway, and Feedforward 
Expression 

How NLGN3 recruits the glioma cell PI3K pathway is not yet 
clear, but links between neuroligin binding and receptor tyrosine 
kinase (RTK) activation, frequently upstream of PI3K, have been 
described in other contexts. NIgnI binding to Nrxnl fi in presyn- 
aptic neurons promotes neurite outgrowth in a manner that de- 
pends upon Nrxnl |3-mediated activation of the RTK fibroblast 
growth factor receptor-1 (Fgfri; Gjorlund et al., 2012). A similar 
NRXN-RTK interaction may mediate NLGN3 stimulation of 
PI3K activity in HGG if a NRXN family member is indeed the bind- 
ing partner of NLGN3 in glioma cells. 

PI3K-mediated feedforward regulation of NLGN3 gene and 
protein expression was unexpected. NLGN3 is not part of the ca- 
nonical PI3K gene expression signature (Creighton et al., 2010), 
and, as demonstrated above, other growth factors known to 
stimulate PI3K such as EGF do not elicit changes in NLGN3 
gene expression in glioma cells, indicating that NLGN3 is not a 
general marker of PI3K activity but is rather specific to this 
context. PI3K has been shown to regulate NIgnI and Nlgn2 
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translation (Gkogkas et al., 2013), suggesting another link be- 
tween PI3K pathway activity and regulation of NLGN3 expres- 
sion. Future work will elucidate the manner in which NLGN3 
recruits PI3K and subsequently promotes feedforward glioma 
NLGN3 expression. 

Additional Mechanisms of Neuronal Activity-Regulated 
Glioma Proliferation 

It is also important to note that NLGN3 is almost certainly not the 
only important mechanism promoting activity-regulated glioma 
growth. Indeed, GRP78 and BDNF were also identified as glioma 
mitogens, and accordingly, Nlgn3 depletion resulted in a signif- 
icant but incomplete abrogation of the mitogenic capacity of 
the CM, indicating partial contributions from other mitogens 
such as these. Recent single-cell analyses have elucidated intra- 
tumoral cellular heterogeneity in HGG (Patel et al., 201 4), and it is 
not yet clear if these different activity-regulated mitogens act on 
the same or different cellular subpopulations. The candidate ac- 
tivity-dependent mitogens were recognized here via differential 
regulation and secretion that enabled their identification in the 
CM following a burst of cortical neuronal activity. Beyond these 
candidates, additional possible mitogens could be secreted in a 
more local manner or on a different timescale that precludes their 
identification within this experimental paradigm. Cell-contact- 
mediated mechanisms of activity-regulated glioma growth 
were also not evaluated in our in situ system. One mechanism 
that we do not evaluate explicitly is activity-regulated glutamate 
release. Certainly, glutamate released by glioma cells (Bucking- 
ham et al., 2011; Campbell et al., 2012; Ishiuchi et al., 2002, 
2007) is well-demonstrated to promote glioma growth, and local 
neuronal glutamate release could function similarly, possibly 
contributing to the mitogenic effect of active neurons witnessed 
in vivo. 

Conclusions 

NLGN3 was identified as an unexpected mitogen promoting 
FIGG growth. It is yet unclear whether NLGN3 similarly mediates 
healthy myelin plasticity, which future work should address. If 
that proves to be the case, this important synaptic protein could 
represent a mechanism of coupling synaptic plasticity and 
myelin plasticity. Regardless, neuron-glioma cell interactions, 
including NLGN3 secretion and subsequent signaling to the 
oncogenic PI3K-mTOR pathway in glioma cells, represent ther- 
apeutic targets for this group of devastating brain tumors. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

See the Extended Experimental Procedures for detailed experimental 
procedures. 

Isolation and Culture of the Primary Human Tumor Cells 

Tumor tissue was dissociated and cultured as described in the Extended 
Experimental Procedures. 

Orthotopic Xenografting 

600,000 SU-pcGBM2 cells were stereotactically implanted into the M2 premo- 
tor cortex of Thy1 ::ChR2;NSG or WT;NSG littermate mice at P35. Cells were 
allowed to engraft for at least 2 months prior to placement of an optical-neural 
interface for optogenetic stimulation. 



In Vivo Optogenetic Stimulation 

At least 7 days prior to stimulation, the optical-neural interface was placed just 
below the pial surface of the cortex ipsilateral to xenografts. For the single 
stimulation paradigm, animals were stimulated with cycles of 473 nm light 
pulses at 20 Hz for 30 s, followed by 90 s of recovery over a 30 min period 
and sacrificed 24 hr after stimulation. For the repetitive stimulation paradigm, 
animals were stimulated as above for 10 min periods on 7 consecutive days 
and were sacrificed 48 hr after the final session. 

Generation of Conditioned Media 

In short, Thy1::ChR2 or WT mouse brains were cut in 350 j.im sections on a 
vibratome, allowed to recover, and stimulated at 20 Hz using a blue-light 
LED transmitted through the microscope objective. Surrounding medium 
was then collected for immediate use or frozen at — 80°C for future 
experiments. 

Determination of Cell Proliferation In Vitro 

To assess the number of cells actively entering S phase in response to various 
conditions (see Extended Experimental Procedures), patient-derived glioma 
cell cultures were exposed to cortical slice CM or various recombinant pro- 
teins along with 10 iiM EdU and were fixed after 24 hr. EdU incorporation 
was determined using Click-iT EdU visualization (Invitrogen). 

Proteomic Analysis 

Determination of proteins found within the active CM was done using 2D-gel 
electrophoresis accompanied by LC MS/MS. 

Western Blot Analysis 

Protein levels were determined using western blot analyses. Briefly, after 
various treatments, 400,000 SU-pcGBM2 cells were lysed and loaded onto 
SDS-PAGE gels. Proteins were separated with gel electrophoresis and trans- 
ferred to a PVDF membrane. Proteins were then probed with various anti- 
bodies as described in Extended Experimental Procedures. 

qPCR 

After various cell treatments (described in Extended Experimental Proce- 
dures), RNA was extracted from 500,000 SU-pcGBM2 or SU-DIPGXill cells 
using TRIzol reagent. cDNA was generated using RT-PCR, and gene expres- 
sion changes were further probed using quantitative PCR. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The accession number for RNA-seq data deposited in the GEO database is 
GEO: GSE62563. 
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SUMMARY 

Rod-derived cone viability factor (RdCVF) is an inac- 
tive thioredoxin secreted by rod photoreceptors that 
protects cones from degeneration. Because the sec- 
ondary loss of cones in retinitis pigmentosa (RP) 
leads to blindness, the administration of RdCVF is a 
promising therapy for this untreatable neurodegen- 
erative disease. Here, we investigated the mecha- 
nism underlying the protective role of RdCVF in RP. 
We show that RdCVF acts through binding to 
Basigin-1 (BSG1), a transmembrane protein ex- 
pressed specifically by photoreceptors. BSG1 binds 
to the glucose transporter GLUT1, resulting in 
increased glucose entry into cones. Increased 
glucose promotes cone survival by stimulation of 
aerobic glycolysis. Moreover, a missense mutation 
of RdCVF results in its inability to bind to BSG1 , stim- 
ulate glucose uptake, and prevent secondary cone 
death in a model of RP. Our data uncover an entirely 
novel mechanism of neuroprotection through the 
stimulation of glucose metabolism. 

INTRODUCTION 

RdCVF, a truncated thioredoxin-like protein lacking thioloxido- 
reductase activity, was identified by high content screening of 
a mouse retinal cDNA library on cone-enriched cultures from 
chicken embryos (Leveiliard et al., 2004). RdCVF is an alternative 
splice variant of the nucleoredoxin-like 1 [NxnH) gene, whose 



other splice product is RdCVFL, an active thioredoxin that pro- 
tects its binding partner, the microtubule associated protein 
TAU, from oxidation and aggregation (Elachouri et al., 2015; Fri- 
dlich et al., 2009). NxnH^'^ mice experience an age-dependent 
loss of rod and cone function and cone degeneration. Rods and 
cones of NxnH^'^ mice are also hypersensitive to oxidative 
stress (Cronin et al., 201 0). The expression of Nxnl1 is rod depen- 
dent in the retina and is severely reduced after rod death in reti- 
nitis pigmentosa (RP) (Delyfer et al., 201 1 ; Reichman et al., 201 0). 

We have demonstrated that RdCVF, but not RdCVFL, protects 
cone function in several genetically distinct models of RP, target- 
ing the most debilitating step in that untreatable disease (Byrne 
et al., 2015; Leveiliard et al., 2004; Yang et al., 2009). In patients 
suffering from RP, the most common form of inherited retinal 
degeneration, vision loss develops in two successive steps. 
Early in adult life, these patients lose the ability to see in dim light 
conditions (night vision loss), corresponding to the loss of func- 
tion and degeneration of rods. This is felt as a minor handicap, 
especially in individuals affected by congenital stationary night 
blindness, an inherited retinal disease characterized exclusively 
by lack of rod function. In well-illuminated environments, these 
people retain an almost normal way of life (Dryja et al., 1996). 
For RP patients, the disease then progresses through another 
debilitating step resulting from the loss of function and degener- 
ation of cones that dominate at the center of the retina and repre- 
sent 5% of all photoreceptors in human and most mammals. 
Treating RP patients by replacing the expression of RdCVF will 
not correct the causative gene defect but should maintain 
cone-mediated central vision, potentially benefiting an esti- 
mated 1.5 million people worldwide (Wright, 1997). 

Thioredoxins catalyze the reduction of disulfide bonds in 
many proteins (Flolmgren, 1 985). Fluman thioredoxin-1 , originally 
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Figure 1. Rod-Derived Cone Viability Factor Binds to Basigin-1 

(A) Immunocytochemical analysis of the cone-enriched cultures with anti-visinin (VISI) antibodies. 

(B) Binding of ^^^l-labeled human RdCVF (hRdCVF) to cone-enriched culture cells and its competitive inhibition by unlabelled mouse recombinant RdCVF 
(mRdCVF). Open symbols correspond to cell-bound radioactivity measurements after incubation in the absence (“total” binding) or in the presence (non-specific 

(legend continued on next page) 
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identified as the secreted protein aduit T ceil leukemia-derived 
factor (ADF), has been implicated in a wide variety of redox reg- 
ulations in both intracellular and extracellular compartments 
(Matsuo and Yodoi, 2013). Thioredoxins are secreted by an un- 
known leader-less pathway (Rubartelli et al., 1992). Extracellular 
thioredoxins, including the enzymatically inactive truncated of 
thioredoxin-1 (TRX80) exert paracrine effects (Pekkari et al., 
2003). Nevertheless, receptors for extracellular thioredoxins 
are scarce in the literature. The tumor necrosis factor receptor 
TNFRSF8 is the principal target of thioredoxin-1 on lymphocytes 
(Schwertassek et al., 2007), and the TRPC5 channel is activated 
by extracellular thioredoxin-1 (Xu et al., 2008). The receptor for 
TRX80 is presently unknown. Given the paucity of data on extra- 
cellular thioredoxin signaling pathways, we used a far-western 
blotting approach to identify basignin-1 as the transducing 
RdCVF receptor on the surface of cones. We then revealed 
that RdCVF interacts with a complex formed by basignin-1 and 
the glucose transporter GLUT1 to stimulate aerobic glycolysis 
and induce cone survival. 

RESULTS 

Basigin-1 Is the Cell-Surface Receptor for RdCVF 

Cone-enriched cultures from chicken embryos are composed of 
~80% cone photoreceptors as seen through the labeling of vis- 
inin, a chicken photoreceptor marker (Figure 1A). Biologically 
active synthetic human RdCVF protein (Yang et al., 2009) was 
labeled with ^^®lodine and incubated with cone-enriched cul- 
tures in the presence or the absence of excess (300 nM) non- 
radioactive mouse synthetic RdCVF protein. After washing, 
cell-bound radioactive material was isolated by filtration and 
counted. Specific receptor binding was evidenced as the part 
of cell-bound radioligand that is inhibited by competition with 
non-radioactive RdCVF (Figure IB). No specific binding was 
observed in primary retinal pigmented epithelial cells or COS-1 
cells (Figures SI A and SI B). We then used a far-western blotting 
approach to identify proteins on the surface of the cones that 
bind to RdCVF. Soluble, membrane-bound and total fractions 
from chicken retina were run on a gel, transferred to nitrocellu- 
lose membranes, and incubated with GST, GST-RdCVF, or 
GST-RdCVFL protein. Chicken embryonic fibroblast cultures 
were used as a negative control. Binding was then revealed us- 
ing anti-GST antibodies (Figure 1C). A stronger specific signal 
was observed in the membrane fraction (M) of chicken retina 
with GST-RdCVF compared to GST-RdCVFL. We sliced the 



membrane fraction lane from a Coomassie-stained gel into ten 
pieces for mass spectrometry/mass spectrometry (MS/MS) 
analysis. Slices 4 and 5, aligning with the candidate signal, 
contain 30 major polypeptides, among which only two are trans- 
membrane proteins (Table SI A; Figure SIC). When we repeated 
the experiment using more recent instruments, we identified 
26 integral component of membrane proteins among them 
basigin-1 and the other candidate, ATP1B3 in similar gel slides 
prepared from cone-enriched cultures (Table SIB). To validate 
the interaction of RdCVF with basigin-1 (previously known as 
basigin-2; Cchrietor et al., 2003), CCS-1 cells were transfected 
with chicken basigin-1 cDNA or a negative control (Figure 1 D). 
Far-western blotting on membrane fractions from these sam- 
ples, following incubation with GST-RdCVF, produced a signal 
matching that of basigin-1 as revealed by western blotting on 
membrane fraction of cone-enriched cultures. 

Using an alternative strategy, we demonstrated that the 
RdCVF-BSGI interaction takes place in cellular context. A 
RdCVF-alkaline phosphatase (AP) fusion protein was produced 
by transfection of HEK293 cells (Figures SI E and SI F), and the 
resulting RdCVF-containing conditioned media were incubated 
with CCS-1 cells previously transfected with basigin-1 . AP stain- 
ing, indicating binding of RdCVF-AP, was observed only when 
CCS-1 cells express basigin-1 (Figure IE). The interaction of 
semaphorin with its receptor neuropilin was used as a positive 
control. No binding was observed with the second candidate, 
ATP1B3 (Figure SID). 

The basigin gene encodes for two products by alternative 
splicing. Basigin-2, a protein with two extracellular immunoglob- 
ulin domains, is widely expressed, while basigin-1 , a protein with 
a third immunoglobulin domain (IgO), is expressed specifically in 
the retina (Cchrietor et al., 2003). Using far-western blotting and 
AP fusion protein assay, we found that RdCVF interacts with ba- 
sigin-1 , but not basigin-2 (Figures 1 F, 1 G, and SI D). The positive 
signal matches that of basigin-1 revealed by western blotting. 

We also explored the effect of silencing basigin expression on 
RdCVF-mediated cone-enriched cultures survival. Immunocyto- 
chemical labeling using a monoclonal antibody that recognizes 
basigin-1 and basigin-2 revealed basigin expression by cone- 
enriched cultures at the cell surface (Figure 2A). We then 
measured the protective effect of RdCVF in cone-enriched cul- 
tures after small interfering RNA (siRNA) silencing of basigin 
expression (basigin-1 + 2). In this system, the post-mitotic pri- 
mary cells degenerate over a period of 7 days (Figures S2A- 
S2C). siRNA was validated using luciferase reporter assay 



binding) of micromolar non-radioactive RdCVF. Black symbol is the specific radioligand binding, as calculated by difference between total and non-specific 
measurements. ANOVA, SDs. n = 3. 

(C) Far-western blotting analysis of fractions from chicken retina and embryonic fibroblast culture using GST, GST-RdCVF, and GST-RdCVFL. The candidate 
band is indicated with an asterisk. The numbers on the left correspond to slices of the gel that were excised for MS/MS analysis. The candidate band is located in 
gel slice 4 in gray. S, M, and T, soluble, membrane, and total fraction, respectively. 

(D) Far-western blotting of membrane extracts from COS-1 cells transfected with chicken basigin-1 or negative control (pcDNAS). Western blotting analysis of the 
expression of basigin-1 (chicken) by cone-enriched culture cells. 

(E) Detection of the interaction between RdCVF and basigin-1 in COS-1 -transfected cells using alkaline phosphatase fusion proteins (AP). The interaction of 
semaphorin (Serna) with its receptor neuropilin (Neuro) was used as positive control. 

(F) Far-western blotting of membrane extracts of COS-1 cells transfected with mouse basigin-1 or pcDNAS. Western blotting analysis with anti-BSG (mouse) 
antibodies. 

(G) Far-western blotting of membrane extracts from COS-1 cells transfected with mouse basigin-2 or pcDNA3. Western blotting analysis with anti-BSG (mouse). 
See also Figure SI and Tables SI A and SI B. 
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Figure 2. Basigin Is Involved in RdCVF-Mediated Cone Survival 

(A) Immunocytochemical analysis of cone-enriched cultures with anti-basigin and anti-visinin antibodies. 

(B) Effect of siiencing basigin in cone-enriched cuitures on RdCVF-mediated cell survival, nt, non-targeting siRNA. Tukey’s test, SDs. n = 4. 

(C) Competitive effect of the extracellular domain of chicken basigin-1 (exBSGt) in cone-enriched cultures on RdCVF-mediated cell survival. Fisher’s test, 
SD, n = 3/4. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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(Figure S2D). The number of transduced cone-enriched culture 
cells was quantified using a RFP reporter (Extended Experi- 
mental Procedures). Silencing of basigin reduced cell survival 
mediated by ectopic RdCVF, while a non-targeting (nt) siRNA 
construct did not (Figures 2B and S2E). The reduction of cell sur- 
vival for unstimulated cone-enriched cultures suggests that an 
RdCVF-independent pathway may also be involved. To further 
explore that possibility, we used a competition assay. Cone- 
enriched cultures were incubated with conditioned media (CM) 
from COS-1 cells transfected with RdCVF and the extracellular 
domain of basigin-1 (exBSGI) from chicken. Co-expression of 
RdCVF and exBSGI abolished cell survival, while, in contrast, 
expression of exBSGI alone had no impact on cone-enriched 
cultures cell survival (Figure 2C). We also showed that purified 
human exBSGI competes for RdCVF-mediated survival in a 
dose-dependent manner (Figure 2D). A semiquantitative western 
blotting approach revealed that the concentration of RdCVF in 
the conditioned medium is 0.134 nM (Figure 2E). This corre- 
sponds to a 39- and 78-fold excess over the recombinant 
exBSGI . We also detected exBSGI (chicken) in the conditioned 
medium of COS-1 -transfected cells (Figure 2F). We confirmed 
that RdCVF-mediated cone survival depends of basigin-1 
(Figure 2G). 

RdCVF Stimulates Cone Survival by Increasing Glucose 
Uptake 

Basigin-1 possesses a single transmembrane domain and a 
short cytoplasmic domain of 40-44 residues unlinked to any 
known signaling pathway. We co-immunoprecipitated basigin- 
1 -interacting proteins from chicken retina and identified them 
by MS/MS (Figures 3A and S3A; Table SIC). To analyze the 
data, we subtracted the proteins also identified in the negative 
control (immunoglobulin G [IgG]). Among the five identified pro- 
teins, apart from basigin-1 itself, we focused on the glucose 
transporter GLUT1 (SLC2A1). GLUT1 antibodies co-immunopre- 
cipitated basigin (BSG1 and BSG2) from membrane fraction of 
chicken retina (Figure 3B). We validated the interaction between 
basigin-1 and GLUT1 using fluorescence resonance energy 
transfer (FRET) (Figure 3C). FRET signal was detecfed in cells 
transfected with GLUT1-CFP and BSG1-EYFP fusion proteins 
revealing their close vicinity and interaction. Interestingly, basi- 
gin-1 also interacted with the lactate transporter MCT1 
(SLC16A1) as previously reported for basigin-2 (Kirk et al., 
2000). The results were significant for basigin-1 interaction with 
both GLUT1 and MCT1 (Figure 3D). The analysis of basigin-1 
sub-cellular localization in transfected-FIEK293 cells indicated 
that the interaction was not of the same nature. Basigin-1 co- 
localizes in the cells with MCT1 when co-expressed, while the 
expression pattern of basigin-1 is mainly on cell surface and 
reticulated when co-expressed with GLUT1 (Figures S3B and 
S3C). We also observed that GLUT1, in addition to basigin-1, 
was expressed in cone-enriched cultures (Figure 3E). 



Cone survival is mediated by RdCVF and not by the thiore- 
doxin RdCVFL, the other product of the Nxnl1 gene (Byrne 
et al., 2015). Using cone-enriched culture system, we observed 
that RdCVF increases cone survival but not RdCVFL, even if a 
trend was observed (Figure 4A). Using a fluorescent non-metab- 
olized analog of glucose, 2-NBDG, we measured the entry of 
glucose into cells (Chen et al., 2015). The fluorescence of 
2-NBDG was detected in the cytoplasm of the cell after 10 min 
incubation (Figure 4B). Conditioned medium containing RdCVF 
increased the uptake of glucose in cone-enriched culture cells, 
while RdCVFL did not (Figure 4C). The uptake of 2-NBDG is 
linear between 2.5 and 12.5 min (Figure 4D). Glucose uptake 
by cone-enriched culture cells was reduced to its unstimulated 
level when basigin was silenced (Figures 4E and 4F). Similar re- 
sults were obtained by silencing basigin-1 through the use of two 
distinct siRNAs targeting the specific exon of basigin-1 encoding 
IgO (Figure 4G). RdCVF-mediated glucose uptake depended on 
the expression of GLUT 1 as demonstrated by the effect of co-ex- 
pressing two distinct siRNA targeting GLUT1 (Figure 4FI), which 
both reduced the uptake of glucose by cone cells to unstimu- 
lated level. The fact that the interaction of basigin-1 and 
GLUT1 takes place at the cell surface suggested that RdCVF 
acts directly on that complex. Flowever, the addition of RdCVF 
to cone-enriched culture cells did not modify the concentration 
of GLUT1 at the cell surface as shown by exposure to a non- 
permeable crosslinking reagent was used to purify cell-surface 
proteins (Figure 41). 

We obtained additional evidence of RdCVF/BSGI/GLUTI 
complex formation at the surface of the cell by studying glucose 
uptake kinetics in cone-enriched culture cells after depletion of 
RdCVF protein. In this assay, conditioned medium containing 
RdCVF is removed as well as glucose before 2-NBDG is added. 
One hour after depletion, glucose uptake was higher in the cells 
cultured in the presence of RdCVF-containing conditioned me- 
dium than in the negative control, pcDNA3 (Figure 4J). Interest- 
ingly, the amplitude of the effect was reduced 2 hr after depletion 
and disappeared after 3 hr. The reduction was not due to a differ- 
ence in cell survival as seen by the level of expression of visinin in 
both conditions when cells were cultured for 4 days (Figure 4K). 
The total level of expression of GLUT1 by cone-enriched culture 
cells was not modulated in these conditions. 

The mouse is not the appropriate model to study 

RdCVF signaling in vivo. The deletion of the basigin gene in the 
mouse causes many defects, including the loss of photorecep- 
tors (Flori et al., 2000), but the effect on photoreceptors might 
be first attributed to a defect in lactate transport by retinal pig- 
mented epithelial cells (Daniele et al., 2008). In order to circum- 
vent this problem, we studied the properties of an RdCVF 
variant, corresponding to a missense mutation found in a Leber 
congenital amaurosis patient (Flanein et al., 2006). In this mutant, 
an E to K mutation at position 64 is located in a potential interface 
in the structural model of RdCVF (Chalmel et al., 2007). The 



(D) Competitive effect of the purified extracellular domain of human basigin-1 (exBSGI) in cone-enriched cultures on RdCVF-mediated cell survival. See also 
Figure S2. Tukey’s test, SD, n = 4. 

(E) Semiquantitative estimation of the concentration of RdCVF in the conditioned medium of COS-1 -transfected cells. CM1 and CM2, two independent experiments. 

(F) Western blotting analysis of the conditioned medium of COS-1 cells transfected with pexBSGI (chicken). 

(G) Effect of silencing specifically basigin-1 in cone-enriched cultures on RdCVF-mediated cell survival, nt, non-targeting siRNA. Dunnett’s test, SD, n = 12-14. 
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Figures. Basigin-1 Interacts with the Glucose Transporter GLUT1 

(A) Silver-stained gel of membrane proteins from chicken retina co-immuno- 
precipitated with anti-basigin antibody. 

(B) Co-immunoprecipitation of chicken basigin with anti-GLUTI antibodies. 
IgG, negative control. 

(C) Interaction of basigin-1 with GLUT1 and MCT1 using FRET. Low to high 
normalized FRET intensity is color coded from black (no FRET) to red. Lower 
but significant FRET is coded in violet-blue. 

(D) Quantification of the intensity of the FRET signal. Dunnett’s test, SEM, 
n = 25/38/41 . 

(E) Immunocytochemical analysis of cone-enriched cultures with anti-BSG 
and anti-GLUTI antibodies. 

Scale bar, 10 |.im. See also Figure S3 and Table SIC. 



NXNL1 gene also encodes for two polypeptides, RdCVFL and 
RdCVF, by alternative splicing (Figures S4A-S4C). 

Normal human RdCVF wild-type (hRdCVF wt) protected cone- 
enriched culture cells similarly to mouse RdCVF (mRdCVF), 
whereas the E64K variant (hRdCVF mut) was defective in this 
activity (Figure 5A). This lack of activity was not the result of a 
deficit in expression or secretion of RdCVF mut (Figure 5B). 
However, RdCVF mut was not able to stimulate glucose uptake 
in cone-enriched culture, in contrast to RdCVF wt (Figure 5C). 
Moreover, when used as a probe, GST-RdCVF mut (human) 
did not interact, or very weakly, with purified exBSGt by far- 
western blotting (Figure 5D). Purified TAU was used as negative 
control (Fridlich et al., 2009). This did not reflect differences in 
production or purification of the mutant versus the normal 
recombinant protein (Figure 5E) but rather indicated a decrease 
in affinity of the mutant RdCVF protein for basigin-1 . 

We used this missense mutant to explore the role of RdCVF 
interaction with basigin-1 in vivo. The human cDNAs of RdCVF 
wt and mut were cloned into a construct engineered to produce 
GFP and RdCVF via a self-cleaving 2A peptide (GFP-2A-RdCVF) 
and containing AAV packaging elements. COS-1 cells were 
transfected with GFP-2A-RdCVF and a GFP negative control. 
Conditioned medium was then analyzed by western blotting 
(Figure 5F). Anti-GFP antibody identified a 26 kDa protein 
(GFP) in all lanes and a 40 kDa band corresponding to uncleaved 
GFP-2A-RdCVF wt and GFP-2A-RdCVF mut, while anti-RdCVF 
recognized the same 40 kDa band and a 12 kDa protein, 
RdCVF, which was present in similar amount for wild-type and 
mutant plasmids. The conditioned medium from transfected 
COS-1 cells was then applied to cone-enriched cultures. As 
compared to culture medium alone (0), GFP was slightly toxic 
(Figure 5G). RdCVF wt doubled the number of living cone- 
enriched culture cells, while RdCVF mut had no effect. 

The constructs were then packaged in AAV9-2YF virus, which 
was injected via intracardiac injection in rd1 mice, a well-studied 
model of rod-cone degeneration (Leveillard et al., 2004). Intra- 
vascular administration of AAV9 has been previously used to 
deliver RdCVF to the retina (Byrne et al., 2015). In rd1 mice, a 
rod-specific recessive Pde6b mutation triggers rod degenera- 
tion by post-natal day 21 (PN21), which is followed by the non- 
cell autonomous degeneration of cones. Injections were made 
in rdf mice at PN4, and by PN38, the ocular fundus of the treated 
mice revealed transgene expression through GFP fluorescence 
(Figure 5H). Animals were sacrificed at PN49, cones were 
labeled with peanut agglutinin (PNA), and the cone density was 
measured using an automated platform (Clerin et al., 2011). 
Cone density across the rd1 retina was similar for animals 
treated with AAV-GFP and AAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF mut, while the 
density of the cones in mice treated with AAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF 
WT was significantly higher (Figures 5I, S4D, and S4E). We 
then measured the expression of RdCVF by RT-PCR in contra- 
lateral eyes with primers that do not discriminate RdCVF wt 
and mut cDNAs. The expression of RdCVF mRNA was found 
to be equivalent for mice treated with AAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF wt 
and mut (Figure 5J). In the P23H rat, a dominant model of retinitis 
pigmentosa, the injection of RdCVF maintains cone function (as 
measured by photopic ERG recordings) and the structure of 
cone outer segments (Yang et al., 2009). Since the rate of cone 
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Figure 4. RdCVF Stimulates Glucose Uptake into Cones through Its Interaction with the BSG1-GLUT1 Complex 

(A) Effects of conditioned media (CM) from COS-1 -transfected cells on survival of cone-enriched cultures. Dunnett’s test, SD, n = 3/4. 

(B) Image of the cells after 2-NBDG uptake, scale bar, 1 0 |.im. 

(C) Effects of conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected cells on glucose uptake by cone-enriched culture cells. Dunnett's test, SD, n = 6-8. 

(D) Kinetic analysis of glucose uptake by cone-enriched culture cells, n = 3/4. 

(E) Effect of silencing basigin in cone-enriched cultures on RdCVF-mediated cell stimulation of glucose uptake, nt, non-targeting siRNA. Tukey’stest, SEM, n = 3. 

(F) Western blotting analysis of basigin expression in cone-enriched cultures after basigin silencing. 

(G) Effect of silencing basigin-1 in cone-enriched cultures on RdCVF-mediated cell stimulation of glucose uptake. milgOa and milgOb, two siRNA targeting two 
distinct sequences encoding IgO, a sequence presents in basigin-1 but not in basigin-2. Dunnett’s test, SEM, n = 3/4. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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degeneration in the rd1 mouse is rapid, preventing functionai 
anaiysis, we sectioned retinas from a group of treated animais 
at PN22 and measured the iength of the cone outer segments 
after iabeling with a mixture of MW and S-opsin antibodies (Fig- 
ures 5K and S4F). The length of these segments of the rd1 mice 
treated with AAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF wt was significantly longer 
than those of animals injected with AAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF mut 
and to non-injected animals (0) (Figure 5L). Unexpectedly, the 
length of the cone outer segments of the mice treated with 
AAV-GFP was higher than to AAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF mut. 

RdCVF Stimulates Aerobic Glycolysis 

What is the fate of the RdCVF-mediated glucose entering the 
cones, and what is the mechanism leading to cone survival? 
To further explore this pathway, we first manipulated the con- 
centration of glucose in the culture medium of cone-enriched 
cultures, which demonstrated that glucose induces cone sur- 
vival (Figure 6A). Using this paradigm, we showed that the fold 
increase in RdCVF-mediated cone survival was higher at 30 
than at 1 5 mM glucose (Figures 6A and 6B), further strengthening 
the link between RdCVF and glucose uptake. Increasing lactate 
concentration has no effect on cone-enriched culture survival 
(Figure S5D). The concentration of intracellular ATP, presumably 
produced through the glucose metabolism, was found to be 
higher in RdCVF-treated cone-enriched culture cells (Figure 6C). 
The limited amplitude in that effect led us to speculate that ATP 
increase may be produced by aerobic glycolysis. In this alterna- 
tive usage of glucose, pyruvate produced by glycolysis is not 
transported to the mitochondria, but rather metabolized to 
lactate by lactate dehydrogenase (Figure S5A). This phenome- 
non, known as the Warburg effect, occurs in cancer cells 
(Vender Fleiden et al., 2009). Treating the cone-enriched culture 
with a lactate dehydrogenase inhibitor, oxamate, abolished 
RdCVF-mediated survival without generating any toxic effect 
on unstimulated cells (Figure 6D). Correspondingly, inhibiting 
the transport of pyruvate to the mitochondria using UK5099, 
an inhibitor of mitochondrial pyruvate carrier (MPC), did not pre- 
vent the action of RdCVF on cone-enriched cultures (Figure 6E). 
Glucose can be redirected to the pentose phosphate pathway to 
produce redox power through the production of NADPH, a 
cofactor of thioredoxin reductases (Anastasiou et al., 2011). 
6-Aminonicotinamide (6-AN), a pentose phosphate pathway in- 
hibitor, did not significantly modulate the effect of RdCVF at 
the maximal non-toxic dose (Figure 6F). RdCVF did not induce 
a switch from oxidative phosphorylation to aerobic glycolysis 
since the unstimulated cone-enriched culture cells metabolize 
glucose through aerobic glycolysis (Figure 6G). The proton pro- 
duction rate (PPR), which is due to the lactate transported in the 
culture medium through the lactate transporter of the cells, was 
increased following glucose injection, while the oxygen con- 



sumption rate (OCR) resulting from oxidative phosphorylation 
was slightly reduced. Oligomycin, an inhibitor of mitochondrial 
ATP synthase, forces the glucose into the aerobic glycolysis 
pathway. The addition of oxamate reduced the proton produc- 
tion rate prior or after glucoses addition. The extracellular acidi- 
fication rate (ECAR) induced by glucose is inhibited by 2-NBDG, 
the non-metabolized analog of glucose (Figure 6FI). 

In order to translate this observation to cones in their natural 
environment, we examined the expression of a marker of aerobic 
glycolysis, hexokinase 2 (HK2), in the mouse retina (Wolf et al., 
201 1 ). The analysis of the retinal transcriptome of the wt mouse 
showed an increase in Hk2 expression that parallels the post- 
natal maturation of photoreceptors from PN9 to PN21 (Figure 61). 
The degeneration of rods in the rd1 retina prevented a rise in Hk2 
expression most likely because of the death of rods in that model. 
We also examined the expression of FIK1 and FIK2, the two major 
hexokinases involved in glucose metabolism by western blotting. 
FIK2 was expressed at higher levels in the retina than in the brain 
of wt mice at PN21 and PN35 (Figure 6J). The rd1 retina is rod-less 
by PN21 , and it is at this age that cones degenerate (Figure S6A). 
FIK2 expression was reduced in the rc/7 retina at PN21 and further 
reduced by PN35, as if expressed by both rods and cones. The 
expression of HK1 was not affected by photoreceptor maturation 
or degeneration. Layers of the wt retina were isolated by vibra- 
tome sectioning to directly analyze expression of FIK1 and FIK2 
in the outer retina (OR) containing the photoreceptors and in 
the inner retina (IR) devoid of photoreceptors (Clerin et al., 
201 4). FIK2 was found almost exclusively in the outer retina layer 
confirming that this markerof aerobic glycolysis is located in pho- 
toreceptors themselves as observed by others (Reidel et al., 
2011) (Figure 6K). FIK1 was found mostly in the inner retina. 

Absence of Action of RdCVF on Rods In Vitro 

We examined the expression of basigin (BSG1 + BSG2) in the 
mature retina (PN27) of the wt mouse by immunohistochemistry. 
The major site of basigin expression was the retinal pigmented 
epithelium (Daniele et al., 2008), but a specific signal was 
co-localized with ATP1A, a marker of the inner segment of 
photoreceptors (Figure 7A). GLUT1 was widely expressed 
across the entire retina, including the retinal pigmented epithe- 
lium and the inner segment of photoreceptors, as previously 
observed (Gospe et al., 2010) (Figure 7B). We next examined 
flat-mounted retinas from PN35 rod-less rd1 mice (Figures 7C 
and 7D). In the absence of rods, basigin staining does not coloc- 
alize but is associated with that of PNA, a marker of the cone 
matrix sheath that seems to surround basigin labeling. Western 
blotting was used to distinguish basigin-1 from basigin-2 
through their migration. At PN21 , one of the two major products 
(FI) detected in wt mouse retina was reduced in rd1 retina, while 
the other product (L) was unchanged (Figure 7E). The expression 



(H) Effect of silencing GLUT1 in cone-enriched cultures on RdCVF-mediated cell stimulation of glucose uptake. mlGLUTIa and miGLUTIb, two siRNA targeting 
two distinct sequences encoding GLUT1 . Dunnett’s test, SEM, n = 3. 

(I) Expression of GLUT1 at the surface of cone-enriched culture cells in the presence of RdCVF. A non-permeable crosslinking reagent was used to purify cell- 
surface proteins from cone-enriched culture cells. Left: Ponceau staining. 

(J) Kinetics of glucose uptake by cone-enriched culture cells after removing RdCVF stimulation. Student test, SD, n = 3-5. 

(K) Western blotting analysis of the expression of VISI and GLUT1 by cone-enriched cultures in the presence of conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected 
cells, n = 3/4. 
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Figure 5. The E64K Mutant of Human RdCVF Is Not Able to Sustain Cone Survival 

(A) Effects of conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected cells on survival of cone-enriched cultures. mRdCVF and hRdCVF, mouse and human RdCVF, 
respectively. Wt and mut, 64E and 64K, respectively. Dunnett's test, SD, n = 4. 

(B) Western blotting analysis of RdCVF expression in COS-1 -transfected cells. Cond. M., conditioned media. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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of GLUT1 remained stable in both genotypes. Following isolation 
of specific layers by vibratome sectioning, we observed that the 
H and L products were mainly found in the outer retina and the 
inner retina layers, respectively (Figure 7F). The absence of 
rhodopsin in the inner retina showed that there is no major pho- 
toreceptors contamination in the inner retina fraction. GLUT1 is 
expressed at similar level in the outer and the inner retina 
(Figure 7G). 

Basigin-1 is heavily glycosylated (Bai et al., 2014). We degly- 
cosylated mouse retinal extracts to reveal the polypeptidic 
nature of FI and L. Using wt retinal extracts at PN21 and PN27, 
we showed that H and L correspond, respectively, to basigin-1 
and basigin-2 (Figure 7H). In the rd1 retina, basigin-1, but not 
basigin-2, was reduced by photoreceptor degeneration. 

We then examined the expression of basigin in isolated rods 
and cones. We isolated photoreceptor outer segments and 
part of the inner segment by vortexing wt retina (Jaillard et al., 
2012) and found that basigin (BSG1 + BSG2) was expressed 
by both cones and rods (Figure 71). Basigin localized to outer 
and inner segments of rods. The expression of the RdCVF recep- 
tor by rods suggests that RdCVF might also protect rods by 
autocrine signaling. We have previously shown that RdCVF has 
no protective activity toward rods in two models of RP, the rd1 
mouse and the P23FI rat; however, these rods express a muta- 
tion (Leveillard et al., 2004; Yang et al., 2009). We prepared 
pure cultures of wt photoreceptors (95% rods) by sectioning of 
wt mouse retina (NxnH*'*) at PN8 (Clerin et al., 2014). The cul- 
tures were incubated with conditioned medium from COS-1 cells 
transfected with RdCVF, and the number of living cells was 
counted 5 days later. Fetal calf serum (FCS) increased the num- 
ber of living cells showing that rods were degenerating over this 
period (Figure 7J). We did not observe any protective effect of 
RdCVF on these cultures but reasoned that this could result 
from the endogenous expression of RdCVF. Ftowever, this effect 
was ruled out since similar results were obtained using NxnH^'^ 
cultures (Figure 7K). The main difference observed was a large 
reduction in numbers of living cells in absence of Nxnl1. We 
showed that cultured rods express basigin (Figures 7L, S6A, 
and S6B). In extracts prepared from these cells (R), we detected 
basigin-1 expression by western blotting (Figure 7M). When 
studying basigin-1 location in cone-enriched cultures and mouse 
rod cultures, we found that basigin-1 is mainly located in the 
membrane fraction in both species (Figure 7N). Finally, we stud- 
ied the effect of glucose on cell viability. Raising the concentra- 



tion of glucose from 25 to 50 mM did not increase cell survival in 
these cultures (Figure 70). The protective effect of fetal calf 
serum was only partially blocked by oxamate. 

RdCVF Cell-Surface Receptor in Human Retina 

To study RdCVF signaling in the human retina, we generated 
polyclonal antibodies against two distinct peptides of human 
IgO. Antibodies BSGIa and BSGIb specifically recognized the 
H band and the deglycosylated 42 kDa polypeptide in human 
retinal extract (Figure 7P). A human ocular globe was dissected, 
and four retinal punches were collected from the fovea and 
increasingly peripheral eccentricities. The absence of rhodopsin 
(RFIO) and the presence of cone arrestin (ARR3) in specimen 1 
showed that it corresponds to the fovea (Figure 7Q). aBSG and 
or.BSGIa detected basigin-1 expression of in all retinal speci- 
mens, including the fovea. Basigin-1 expression was also 
analyzed in sections of normal and RP retinas. In normal human 
retina, basigin-1 expression was located in the photoreceptor 
layer, matching the pattern observed with the anti-tVMW anti- 
bodies (Figure 7R). In macaque retina, basigin-1 expression 
localized to inner segments and outer segments of cones, iden- 
tified by their unique morphology (Figures 7S and S6C). Interest- 
ingly, in the advanced stage RP, with no remaining rods, some 
positive cells that may correspond to cones without outer 
segment were observed (Figure 7T). 

DISCUSSION 

RdCVF Accelerates GLUT1 Transport Function 

The truncation within the thioredoxin fold in RdCVF removes the 
region of the protein that interacts with thioredoxin reductases 
and recycles enzyme activity (Flolmgren, 1985). Therefore, the 
identification of a cell-surface receptor mediating the trophic ac- 
tion of RdCVF on target cells is not surprising. RdCVF is not an 
enzyme, but its sequence encompasses the conserved dithiol 
catalytic site CXXC. Oxidative stress induces the secretion of 
both TRX80 and thioredoxin-1 (Sahaf and Rosen, 2000), and 
the redox-active site in thioredoxins is essential for the release 
of extracellular thioredoxin-1 in response to H 2 O 2 (Kondo et al., 
2004). By analogy, we propose that RdCVF is secreted in 
an oxidized form that could react with the free cysteine of 
basigin-1 or GLUT1, resulting in disulfide bridge formation, 
which may constitute the triggering mechanism activating the 
pathway (Matsuo and Yodoi, 2013). There is a free surface 



(C) Effects of conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected cells on glucose uptake by cone-enriched culture cells. Dunnett’s test, SD, n = 3. 

(D) Far-western blotting analysis of the purified extracellular domain of human basigin-1 (exBSGI ) using GST, GST-RdCVF wt (wt), and GST-RdCVF mut (mut). 

(E) Coomassie-stained gel of purified TAD, exBSGI, GST-RdCVF WT, and GST-RdCVF mut. 

(F) Expression of human RdCVF in conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected cells with plasmids pAAV-GFP, pAAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF WT, and pAAV-GFP-2A- 
RdCVF mut. 

(G) Effects of conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected cells with pAAV-GFP, pAAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF WT, and pAAV-GFP-2A-RdCVF mut on survival of cone- 
enriched cultures. Dunnett’s test, SD, n = 4. 

(H) Ocular fundus imaging from AAV-treated rd1 mice prior to sacrifice. 

(I) Cone density of treated rdl mice at PN49. Mann-Whitney test, SEM, n = 3/10. 

(J) qRT-PCR analysis of RdCVF mRNA expression in the treated rd1 mouse retina. Dunnett’s test, SD, n + 3. 

(K) Immunohistochemical analysis of the cone outer segments of treated rd1 mice. Red, S- and M-opsin antibodies (SMO); green, PNA; blue, DAPI. White 
arrowheads delimit a cone outer segment. Scale bar, 16 |.im. 

(L) Cone outer segment length of treated rdl mice at PN22. 0, non-injected mice. Mann-Whitney test, SEM, n = 352/420/807/1 ,000. 

See also Figure S4. 
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Figure 6. RdCVF Survival Effect Relies on the Stimulation of Aerobic Glycolysis 

(A) Effect of glucose (Glc) concentration on survival of cone-enriched culture cells. Student test, SD, n = 9/10. 

(B) Effect of glucose concentration on RdCVE-mediated survival of cone-enriched culture cells. Student test, SD, n = 9/10. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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exposed cysteine in human IgO, aithough it is not conserved in 
chicken (Redzic et ai., 2011). 

Aiternativeiy, conformationai changes induced by RdCVF may 
drive activation. GLUT1 cataiyzes the rate-iimiting step in sup- 
piying ceiis of the CNS. There are, to our knowiedge, no extracei- 
iuiar signais known to reguiate the activity of GLUT1 when it is 
iocated at the surface of the ceii. GLUT1 exists in equiiibrium be- 
tween its homodimeric and homotetrameric quaternary structure 
(DeZutteretai.,2013). Each subunit of GLUT1 contains an extra- 
celiuiardisuifide bridge (C347 and C421) that stabiiizes the tetra- 
meric structure and thereby acceierates transport function by 
increasing the Vmax of transport and decreasing the Km (Hebert 
and Carruthers, 1992). GLUT1 reduction causes GLUT1 tetra- 
mers to dissociate into dimers. RdCVF binding to basigin-1 
may somehow dispiace the equiiibrium toward the tetramer, 
acceierating GLUT1 transport function and stimuiating giucose 
uptake by cones. This modei is consistent with our data showing 
that increased giucose uptake simuitaneousiy requires the pres- 
ence of RdCVF, basigin-1, and GLUT1 (Figure 4J). 

RdCVF Stimulates Aerobic Glycolysis 

When Otto Warburg described aerobic glycoiysis as a haiimark 
of cancer ceiis, he aiso identified the retina as an exception (War- 
burg, 1956). The current hypothesis for the existence of the 
aerobic giycoiysis in mammalian retina is linked to giucose meta- 
bolism invoived in the daiiy renewai of the outer segments of 
photoreceptors (10% daiiy). The high content of outer segment 
poiyunsaturated fatty acids results in rapid iipid peroxidation 
through photoxoxidation by incident light. Outer segments’ 
renewai invoives daily shedding of distai outer segment tips, their 
phagocytosis by the adjacent retinai pigmented epitheiiai ceiis, 
and their renewai from the photoreceptor inner segment, in aduit 
retina, the photoreceptors maintain a constant outer segment 
iength by baiancing the shedding of discs and the assembiy of 
new discs (Young and Bok, 1969). Outer segment renewai is 
energeticaiiy demanding because proteins and iipids, necessary 
to buiid outer segments, have to be synthesized at high rate in 
the inner segments (Casson et ai., 2013). Simiiariy, cancer ceiis 
proiiferate and rely on the production of carbohydrate intermedi- 
ates at a high rate (Vander Heiden et ai., 2009). Metaboiic reprog- 
ramming of cancer ceils to use the Warburg effect is a primary 
transformation event (Sebastian et ai., 2012). The observation 
that cone precursors are prone to tumorigenesis may be reiated 
to our observation (Xu et ai., 2014) (Figure 6G). The spiice iso- 
forme of the pyruvate kinase gene associated with aerobic 
glycoiysis is aiso expressed by photoreceptors (Lindsay et ai., 
2014). 



Interestingiy, when RdCVF was injected in the P23H rat modei, 
we observed that the cone outer segments were ionger that in 
controis (Yang et ai., 2009). The excess of giucose entering 
cone ceiis after RdCVF stimuiation may not be converted entireiy 
into iactate. A portion of this giucose is probabiy converted into 
lipid precursors for cone outer segment renewai via dihydroxy- 
acetone phosphate (DHAP) (Figure S5A). Our resuits are in 
agreement with the protective effect of insuiin on cones of the 
rd1 mouse since insuiin is driving the GLUT4 to the ceii surface 
(Punzo et al., 2009). Lactate shouid ciear out from the inter- 
photoreceptor space through the retinai pigmented epithelium, 
since MCT, simiiariy to GLUT1, is a faciiitated transporter that 
carries its substrate aiong its concentration gradient, increased 
iactate concentration in inter-photoreceptor space and conse- 
quentiy a decrease of aerobic giycoiysis are iikeiy responsibie 
for photoreceptor maifunction in the Mct3^'^ mouse (Danieie 
et ai., 2008). The finding that MCT3 iocus {SLC16A8) is geneti- 
caily associated with age-related macular degeneration (Fritsche 
et al., 2013) suggests a possible relationship between NXNL1 
and age-related macular degeneration. 

Cones versus Rods 

Basigin-1 is expressed at the surface of rods and cones (Figures 
7N and S5C). We have not identified significant differences in the 
expression of glycolytic genes between cones and rods that 
could explain the cone-specific protective properties of RdCVF 
(Figure S5B). However, the absence of protection of rods by 
RdCVF in vitro may be related to the fact that in contrast to 
cones, rod survival is not stimulated by increased glucose 
in the culture medium (Figures 6A and 70). The mechanistic 
explanation for the rod-cone difference is presently unknown. 
RdCVF does not protect rods in models of RP, but the muta- 
tions are potentially dominant over any trophic activity of RdCVF. 
Non-cell-autonomous rod degeneration was observed in rds 
mosaic mutant male mice carrying a rescue transgene integrated 
into the X chromosome (Kedzierski et al., 1998). Eventually, 
RdCVF protective activity on rods could be revealed using this 
model. 

RdCVF Signaling Translated into Medical Practice 

In RP patients, cone outer segments are shortened with the pro- 
gression of the disease (Mitamura et al., 2013), although cones 
seem to survive even in advanced cases of RP. We have ob- 
tained preliminary evidence for the expression of basigin-1 in 
surviving cones in the RP retina (Figure 71). The mechanism of 
action revealed here implies that administration of RdCVF in 
patients suffering from RP could not only stabilize central vision 



(C) Concentration of ATP in cone-enriched culture cell extract in the presence of conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected cells. Student test, SD, n = 4. 

(D) Effects of the lactate dehydrogenase inhibitor, oxamate, on RdCVF-mediated survival of cone-enriched cultures. Dunnett’s test, SD, n = 4. 

(E) Effects of the mitochondrial pyruvate carrier inhibitor, UK5099, on RdCVF-mediated survival of cone-enriched cultures. Student test, SD, n = 4. 

(F) Effects of the inhibitor of the pentose phosphate pathway, 6-AN, on RdCVF-mediated survival of cone-enriched cultures. Student test, SD, n = 3/4. 

(G) Proton production rate (PPR) and oxygen consumption rate (OCR) of cone-enriched culture cells. Arrows indicate injection time, n = 3. 

(H) Effect of 2-NBDG of extracellular acidification rate (ECAR). Arrows indicate injection time, n = 6. 

(I) Expression of the mRNA of hexokinase 2 {Hk2) during the maturation of photoreceptors in the wild-type (wt) and rd1 mouse retina, n = 3. 

(J) Western blotting analysis of HK1 and HK2 expression in the WT and rd1 retina at post-natal day 21 (PN21) and PN35. ACTB, cytoplasmic actin. n = 3. 

(K) Expression of HK1 and HK2 in the wild-type retinal layersof a WT mouse at PN35 after vibratome sectioning. T, OR, and IR, whole retina, outer retinal layer, and 
inner retinal layer, respectively. 

See also Figure S5A. 
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but also ameliorate cone vision by stimulating cone outer seg- 
ments re-growth. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

All experiments were approved by the UPMC ethical committee (Darwin # Ce5/ 
2011/013) and through the French regulation to conduct animal research 
(A-75-1863, TL). All experiments were performed in accordance with the 
ARVO statement for the use of animals in ophthalmic and vision research. 
Human specimens were obtained under the approval DC-2008-346. 

Detailed protocols for each figure panel are provided in Extended Experi- 
mental Procedures. Binding, immunohistochemistry, immunocytochemistry, 
co-immunoprecipitation, western blotting, alkaline phosphatase fusion pro- 
teins, RT-PCR, electroporation, transient transfections, RNA silencing, protein 
extraction and fractionation, recombinant protein production and purification, 
FRET, glucose uptake, MS/MS analysis, recombinant AAV construction and 
production, ATP measurement, and respirometry were performed using con- 
ventional methods. Cone-enriched culture and pure cultures of mouse rods 
are described in Leveillard et al. (2004) and Clerin et al. (201 4). Outer and inner 
segments are described in Jaillard et al. (2012). Cone counting intherd) retina 
(Clerin et al., 201 1) was done as a double-blind experiment, as was measure- 
ment of cone outer segment length. Far-western blotting was performed as 
described (Leveillard etal., 1996). 

Statistical Analysis 

Data are expressed as average ±SD or SEM. Statistical analyses were 
performed using GraphPad. Data were analyzed by unpaired Student’s t tests, 
and, for more than two groups, we used one-way or two-way ANOVA 
analyses of variance followed by Tukey’s or Dunnett’s multiple comparison 
post-tests. Statistical significance is defined as p < 0.05 or less and indicated 
by asterisks. 
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Figure 7. Expression Analysis of BSG1 and the Absence of Trophic Effect of RdCVF on Rod Photoreceptors 

(A) Immunohistochemical analysis of basigin expression of in the retina of a wt mouse at PN26. BSG (BSG1 + BSG2); PNA, peanut agglutinin; ONL, outer 
nuclear layer. 

(B) Immunohistochemical analysis of GLUT1 expression in the retina of a wt mouse at PN26. Scale bar, 28 iim. 

(C) Immunohistochemical analysis of basigin expression in the flat-mounted rdl retina at PN35. 

(D) Higher magnification. 

(E) Western blotting analysis of basigin (BSG) expression in the wt and rd1 retina at PN21 . ACTB, cytoplasmic actin. n = 3. 

(F) Expression of basigin in the retinal layers of a WT mouse at PN35 after vibratome sectioning. T, OR, and IR, whole retina, outer retinal layer, and inner retinal 
layer, respectively. RHO, rhodopsin. 

(G) Expression of GLUT1 in the retinal layers of a wt mouse at PN35 after vibratome sectioning, wt and rd1 , PN35 retinas without sectioning. 

(H) Expression of basigin-1 and basigin-2 in the wt and rd1 retina at PN21 and PN27 after deglycosylation (Dgly.). H and L, high- and low-molecular-weight 

protein, respectively. 

(I) Immunohistochemical analysis of basigin expression in rod and cone inner (IS) and outer (OS) segments. OPN1MW, media wave cone opsin. 

(J) Effects of conditioned media from COS-1 -transfected cells on survival of pure rod cultures from NxnH*^'^ retina. FCS, fetal calf serum. SD, n = 3. 

(K) Results obtained as in (I) from Nxnl1~^~ mice. SD. Notice the difference in the y axis scale between (I) and (J). n = 5/8. 

(L) Immunocytochemical analysis of the rod cultures with anti-BSG antibodies. SAG, rod arrestin. Scale bar, 14 jim. 

(M) Expression of basigin by rod cultures (R) and in inner retina (IR). 

(N) Basigin sub-cellular localization in cone-enriched and mouse neural retina. 

(O) Effect of glucose (Glc) concentration on survival of rod cultured cells. Unpaired t test, SD, n = 10. 

(P) Rabbit polyclonal antibodies, aBSGI a and aBSGI b, raised against the IgO domain, specific to Basigin-1 . Dgly, deglycosylation. 

(Q) Western blotting analysis of the expression of basigin-1 in the human retina from the center (1) to the periphery (4). ARR3, cone arrestin. 

(R) Immunohistochemical analysis of the expression of basigin-1 in normal human retina. Scale bar, 25 ).im. Left, H&E staining. 

(S) Immunohistochemical analysis of the expression of basigin-1 in the macaque retina. Arrowhead, retinal pigmented epithelium. Scale bar, 10 iim. 

(T) Immunohistochemical analysis of the expression of basigin-1 in the human retinitis pigmentosa retina. Scale bar, 30 ).Lm. 

See also Figure S6. 
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SUMMARY 

Angiotensin II type 1 receptor (ATiR) is a G protein- 
coupled receptor that serves as a primary regulator 
for blood pressure maintenance. Although several 
anti-hypertensive drugs have been developed as 
ATiR blockers (ARBs), the structural basis for ATiR 
ligand-binding and regulation has remained elusive, 
mostly due to the difficulties of growing high-quality 
crystals for structure determination using synchro- 
tron radiation. By applying the recently developed 
method of serial femtosecond crystallography at an 
X-ray free-electron laser, we successfully deter- 
mined the room-temperature crystal structure of 
the human ATiR in complex with its selective antag- 
onist ZD7155 at 2.9-A resolution. The ATiR-ZD7155 
complex structure revealed key structural features 
of ATiR and critical interactions for ZD7155 binding. 
Docking simulations of the clinically used ARBs into 
the ATiR structure further elucidated both the 
common and distinct binding modes for these anti- 
hypertensive drugs. Our results thereby provide 
fundamental insights into ATiR structure-function 
relationship and structure-based drug design. 

INTRODUCTION 

Cardiovascular disease remains one of the main causes of death 
throughout the world despite impressive advances in diagnosis 

CrossMark 



and therapeutics during the past few decades. Hypertension is 
the most common modifiable risk factor in cardiovascular dis- 
ease, as myocardial infarction, stroke, heart failure, and renal 
disease can be greatly reduced by lowering blood pressure (Za- 
man et al., 2002). The best known regulator of blood pressure is 
the renin-angiotensin system (RAS). Over-stimulation of the RAS 
is implicated in hypertension, cardiac hypertrophy, heart failure, 
ischemic heart disease, and nephropathy (Balakumar and Jaga- 
deesh, 2014). A cascade of proteolytic reactions in the RAS can 
generate various angiotensin peptides. Renin cleaves the pre- 
cursor protein, angiotensinogen, releasing the inactive angio- 
tensin I. Subsequently, angiotensin I is cleaved by angiotensin 
converting enzyme (ACE) to generate angiotensin II (Angll), 
angiotensin III, and angiotensin 1-7. These peptides exert 
diverse functions; angiotensins II and III act as vasoconstrictors, 
while angiotensin 1 -7 acts as a vasodilator (Zaman et al., 2002). 
Angll is also responsible for cell migration, protein synthesis, 
endothelial dysfunction, inflammation, and fibrosis (Ramchan- 
dran et al., 2006). 

In humans, Angll binds to two subtypes of angiotensin G pro- 
tein-coupled receptors (GPCRs), angiotensin II type 1 receptor 
(ATiR) and angiotensin II type 2 receptor (AT 2 R) (Oliveira et al., 
2007). Almost all physiological and pathophysiological effects 
of Angll are mediated by ATiR (de Gasparo et al., 2000), while 
the function of AT 2 R remains largely unknown (Akazawa et al., 
201 3). AT 1 R exhibits multiple active conformations, thereby acti- 
vating different signaling pathways with differential functional 
outcomes (Shenoy and Lefkowitz, 2005). The G protein-depen- 
dent signaling by ATi R is vital for normal cardiovascular homeo- 
stasis yet detrimental in chronic dysfunction, which associates 
with cell death and tissue fibrosis and leads to cardiac 
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hypertrophy and heart failure (Ma et al., 2010). Accumulating 
evidence suggests that G protein independent (3-arrestin medi- 
ated signaling by ATiR confers cardio-protective benefits 
(Whalen et al., 2011; Wisler et al., 2014). 

Targeting the RAS cascade has proven to be effective in the 
treatment of hypertension, as well as specific cardiovascular 
and renal disorders. The most commonly used drugs include 
renin inhibitors, ACE inhibitors, and AT^R blockers (ARBs). 
ARBs, or sartans, are non-peptide antagonists and include the 
well-known anti-hypertensive drugs losartan, candesartan, 
valsartan, irbesartan, telmisartan, eprosartan, olmesartan, and 
azilsartan, most of which share a common biphenyl-tetrazole 
scaffold (Burnier and Brunner, 2000; Imaizumi et al., 201 3; Miura 
et al., 2013a; Miura et al., 2013b). These ARBs are now exten- 
sively used for the treatment of cardiovascular diseases, 
including hypertension, cardiac hypertrophy, arrhythmia, and 
heart failure. There is additional interest in ARBs regarding their 
efficacy in the treatment of blood-vessel diseases such as Mar- 
fan-like syndrome, aortic dissection, and aortic aneurysms 
(Keane and Pyeritz, 2008; Ramanath et al., 2009). 

Previous functional studies on ATiR have provided numerous 
clues into AT^R activation and inhibition mechanisms (Oliveira 
et al., 2007). Despite its high medical relevance and decades 
of research, the structure of ATiR and the binding mode of 
ARBs, however, are still unknown, which limits our understand- 
ing of the structural basis for ATiR function and modulation 
and precludes the rational optimization of ATiR lead com- 
pounds. One such experimental anti-hypertensive compound 
is ZD7155, a high-affinity antagonist and precursor to the anti- 
hypertensive drug candesartan. ZD7155 has a biphenyl-tetra- 
zole scaffold similar to other ARBs and is more potent and 
longer-lasting than the first clinically used ARB losartan (Jungg- 
ren et al., 1996). While structures of several different GPORs 
have been reported, the determination of a new GPCR structure 
remains a significant challenge. X-ray crystallography using syn- 
chrotron radiation requires sufficiently large crystals in order to 
collect high-resolution data. Our extensive efforts to solve the 
ATiR structure were hampered by the limited size of micro-crys- 
tals grown in the membrane mimetic matrix known as lipidic cu- 
bic phase (LOP) (Caffrey and Cherezov, 2009). Nevertheless, by 
applying the recently developed method of serial femtosecond 
crystallography with LCP as a growth and carrier matrix for deliv- 
ering microcrystals (LCP-SFX) into an X-ray free-electron laser 
(XFEL) beam (Liu et al., 2013; Weierstall et al., 2014; Liu et al., 
201 4a), we successfully determined the room-temperature crys- 
tal structure of the human ATiR in complex with ZD7155 (ATiR- 
ZD7155). Based on the ATiR-ZD7155 structure, we further 
performed mutagenesis and docking simulations to reveal bind- 
ing modes for clinically used anti-hypertensive drugs targeting 
ATiR. 

RESULTS 

Structure Determination of ATiR-ZD7155 Complex 
Using LCP-SFX Method 

To facilitate crystallization, a thermostabilized apocytochrome, 
bs 62 RIL (BRIL) (Chun et al., 2012), was fused to the amino termi- 
nus (N terminus) of the human ATiR. Eleven residues were trun- 



cated from the N-terminal region of ATiR (Metl , Thr7-Asp16), in 
order to shorten the flexible N terminus while keeping both the 
putative glycosylation site at Asn4 and the disulfide bond site 
at Cysl 8 intact. Forty residues were truncated from the carboxyl 
terminus (C terminus) after the cytoplasmic helix VIII (Figure 1A). 
The effect of protein engineering on ATi R function was evaluated 
using radio-ligand binding and calcium mobilization assays, in 
which neither the truncations nor BRIL insertion significantly 
altered the functional and pharmacological properties of the 
receptor for ligand binding and signaling (Figure 1 B-1 D). With 
this engineered ATiR, we obtained micro-crystals (maximum 
size 40 X 4 X 4 pm®) in monoolein-based LCP, supplemented 
with cholesterol (Figure SI A). These microcrystals diffracted to 
only about 4-A resolution at a synchrotron source under cryo- 
genic conditions. To improve the resolution and avoid radiation 
damage and freezing, we took advantage of a recently devel- 
oped LCP-SFX method and collected diffraction data at room 
temperature at the Linac Coherent Light Source (LCLS) using 
ATiR micro-crystals (average size 10x2x2 |.i.m^) grown in sy- 
ringes (Figures SI B and SI C). A total of 2,764,739 patterns were 
collected by using ~65 ^1 of crystal-loaded LCP, corresponding 
to ~0.35 mg of protein. Of these frames, 457,275 were identified 
as crystal hits, corresponding to a hit rate of 17%. Of these crys- 
tal hits, 73,130 frames (16%) were successfully indexed and in- 
tegrated by CrystFEL (White et al., 2012) to 2.9-A resolution 
(Table SI and Figures S1D-S1F). The structure of the ATiR- 
ZD7155 complex was refined to Ffwork/Fffrse of 22.8%/27.4%. 
The final structure includes 289 out of 359 residues in the full- 
length human ATiR (Figure 1 A), and it has well-defined densities 
for most ATiR residues and for the ligand ZD7155. 

Overall Architecture of ATiR 

ATiR, being the angiotensin II octapeptide receptor, shares 
some sequence similarity with other peptide receptors of class 
A GPCRs, structures of which are known (sequence alignment 
is shown in Figure S2), with the closest homology to the chemo- 
kine receptors (e.g., 36% sequence identity with CXCR4) and 
opioid receptors (e.g., 33% sequence identity with k-OR) (Wu 
et al., 2010; Wu et al., 2012). ATiR exhibits the canonical seven 
transmembrane a-helical (7TM) architecture, with an extracel- 
lular N terminus, three intracellular loops (ICL1 -3), three extracel- 
lular loops (ECL1-3), an amphipathic helix VIII and an intracellular 
C terminus (Figure 2A). The overall fold of the angiotensin recep- 
tor ATiR is most similar to the chemokine and opioid receptors 
(Figure 2B), with the lowest root mean square deviation for 
80% of ATiR a-carbon atoms (RSMDca) of about 1 .8 A to the no- 
ciceptin/orphanin FQ peptide receptor (NOP) (Thompson et al., 
2012). Despite the overall similarity, a number of structural differ- 
ences in the transmembrane bundle were observed between 
ATiR and other peptide GPCRs (Figures 20 and 2D). For 
example, the tilts and extensions of the extracellular ends of he- 
lices I, V, VI, and VII are substantially different among these pep- 
tide receptors, while at the intracellular side, helices IV and V 
adopt the most diverse conformations. The conformations of he- 
lices II and III, however, are nearly identical for all these peptide 
receptors. 

The extracellular part of ATiR consists of the N-terminal 
segment, ECL1 (Glu91-Phe96) linking helices II and III, ECL2 
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(His166 to Ile191) linking helices IV and V, and ECL3 (Ile270 to 
Cys274) linking helices VI and VII (Figure 1A). Two disulfide 
bonds help to shape the extracellular side of ATiR, with 
Cys18-Cys274 connecting the N terminus and ECL3, and 
Cys101-Cys180 connecting helix III and ECL2, similar to the che- 
mokine receptors CXCR4 and CCR5 (Wu et al., 2010; Tan et al., 
2013). Besides engaging in the conserved disulfide bonding, 
ECL2 of ATiR exhibits a p-hairpin secondary structure, a com- 



Figure 1. ATiR Construct Design and Func- 
tional Characterization 

(A) Snake plot of the BRIL-ATiR construct used for 
crystallization. Residues that occupy the most 
conserved positions on each helix in class A 
GPCRs (X.50; B&W scheme) are colored in green. 
The four cysteine residues that form two disulfide 
bonds in the extracellular region are colored in 
orange. Three critical residues for ZD71 55 binding 
are colored in red. All other residues that interact 
with ZD7155 are colored in blue. Critical residues/ 
motifs for ATiR activation are colored in purple. 
Truncated residues are shown as light gray, and 
residues that do not have sufficient density in the 
structure and therefore were not modeled are 
shown in dark gray circles. 

(B) Saturation binding of the non-peptide antago- 
nist ^H-candesartan to the wild-type HA-ATiR, 
ABRIL-ATiR, and BRIL-ATiR. 

(C) Competition binding of ZD71 55 to the wild-type 
HA-ATiR, ABRIL-ATiR, and BRIL-AT 1 R, per- 
formed by displacement of ^H-candesartan. 

(D) Intracellular calcium responses for the wild- 
type HA-ATiR, BRIL-ATiR, and ABRIL-AT 1 R. The 
agonist Angll and the antagonist ZD7155 dose- 
response curves for HA-ATiR (circles), BRIL-ATiR 
(squares), and ABRIL-ATiR (diamonds) are shown 
in closed and open symbols, respectively. 

Error bars represent SEM. 




mon motif among peptide GPCRs (Fig- 
ure 2E). Intriguingiy, ECL2 of ATiR was 
found to serve as an epitope for the harm- 
fui agonistic autoantibodies in pre- 
eciampsia and maiignant hypertension 
(Unai et ai„ 2012; Xia and Keiiems, 2013). 

The intraceiluiar portion of AT^R con- 
tains ICL1 (Lys58 to Val62) iinking helices 
i and II, ICL2 (Vail 31 to Argi 37) linking he- 
lices III and IV, ICL3 (Leu222 to Asn235) 
linking heiices V and Vi, and the C-termi- 
nai heiix Viii. As in many other ciass A 
GPCRs, the conserved D(E)RY motif in 
heiix III and the NPxxY motif in heiix Vil 
of ATiR, both at the intraceliuiar ends of 
transmembrane domain, were proposed 
to participate in receptor activation (Oii- 
veira et ai., 2007). However, the “ionic 
lock” salt bridge interaction between 
Arg3.5o (superscript indicates residue 
number as per the Bailesteros and Wein- 
stein, 1995 [B&W] nomenciature) of the 
D(E)RY motif and Asp/Giu®'®° at the cytopiasmic end of heiix VI 
is not possibie in ATiR, because the human ATiR iacks an acidic 
residue at the position 6.30. 

The C-terminal heiix Viii of ATiR was shown to bind the cal- 
cium-reguiated effector protein, caimoduiin (Thomas et al., 
1 999). Integrity of this region is aiso important for receptor inter- 
naiization and coupiing to G protein activation and signaiing 
(Thomas et ai., 1995; Sano et ai., 1997). In most previously 
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Figure 2. Overview of ATiR-ZD7155 Architecture and Structural Comparison with Other Peptide GPCRs 

(A) Overall AT^R structure is shown as blue cartoon. ZD7155 is shown as spheres with carbon atoms colored green. Membrane boundaries, as defined by the 
PPM web server (Lomize et al., 2012), are shown as planes made of gray spheres. 

(B-H) superposition of ATiR with chemokine and opioid receptors, chemokine OCRS receptor, light cyan (PDB ID 4MBS); chemokine CXCR4 receptor, light pink 
(PDB ID 30DU); 5-opioid receptor, gray (PDB ID 4N6H); K-opioid receptor, light green (PDB ID 4DJH); NOP receptor, light orange (PDB ID 4EA3), comparing the 
whole structure (B), intracellular view (C), extracellular view (D), ECL2 (E), helix VIII (E), and the ligand binding pocket side (G) and top (H) views. 

See also Eigures SI and S2 and Table SI . 



solved GPCR structures, helix VIII runs parallel to the membrane 
bilayer, however, in ATiR it angles away from the membrane, 
resembling the orientation of this helix in CCR5 (Figure 2F). 
Experimentally, the secondary structure of AT-|R helix VIII was 
observed to be sensitive to hydrophobic environment, thereby 
associating with the cytoplasmic side of the cell membrane via 



a high-affinity, anionic phospholipid-specific tethering that 
serves to increase the amphipathic helicity of this region (Mozso- 
lits et al., 2002). As a separate peptide, helix VIII of ATiR showed 
a higher affinity for lipid membranes that contained negatively 
charged phospholipids rather than zwitterionic phospholipids 
(Kamimori et al., 2005). A high concentration of positively 
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Figure 3. Interactions of ZD7155 with ATiR 

(A) Cross-section view of ATiR highlighting the shape of the ligand binding pocket. 

(B) Zoomed-in view of the ligand binding pocket showing all residues within 4 A from the ligand ZD71 55, along with the 2mFo-DFc electron density (blue mesh) 
contoured at 1 o level. In (A) and (B) ZD7155 is shown as sticks with yellow carbons. 

(C) Schematic representation of interactions between ATiR and ZD7155. Hydrogen bonds/salt bridges are shown as red dashed lines. The residues shown by 
mutagenesis to be critical for ligand binding are labeled red, those that are important for either peptide or non-peptide ligands binding are labeled in yellow, and 
the residues that discriminate between peptide and non-peptide ligands are labeled in purple. 

See also Figure S2 and Table S2. 



charged residues (306-KKFKR-312) in heiix Viil of ATiR possibly 
defines its orientation and explains its sensitivity to the negatively 
charged lipids. Moreover, in AT^R there is no putative palmitoy- 
lation site that is present in many GPCRs in this region, anchoring 
helix VIII to the lipid membrane. 

ZD7155 Interactions in AT,R Ligand-Binding Pocket 

Small molecule antagonist ZD71 55 was modeled into the prom- 
inent and well-defined electron density inside the ligand-binding 
pocket of ATiR (Figure 3A and 3B), interacting with residues 
mainly from helices I, II, III, and VII, as well as ECL2. Side chains 
of Arg167^'^'^ and Tyr35^ ®® were found to form ionic and 
hydrogen bond interactions with ZD71 55. The positively charged 
guanidine group of Arg167^‘^'^ forms an extensive interaction 
network with the acidic tetrazole and the naphthyridin-2-one 
moieties of ZD7155. Leveraging this information in mutagenesis 
studies, we found that mutation of Arg167^’^'^ to alanine abol- 
ished both the peptide and non-peptide ligands binding to 
ATiR (Table S2). However, the Arg167^‘^'-^Lys mutant showed 
only 2- to 3-fold reduced binding affinities for ZD7155, which 



can be explained by the ability of lysine in this position to engage 
in salt bridge and hydrogen bond interactions similar to Ar- 
g 167 ECL 2 , aHfioLigh likely with less optimal interaction geometry. 
The tetrazole moiety, or other acidic isostere in the ortho position 
of the biphenyl group comprises the most common scaffold 
among ARBs, and Arg167^'^'^ is a unique residue of ATiR 
compared to other structurally similar peptide GPCRs (Fig- 
ure S2). This observation suggests that Arg167^’^'-^ may play 
an essential role in determining ATiR ligand-binding affinity 
and selectivity. An additional hydrogen bond forms between 
Tyr35^'®® and the naphthyridin-2-one moiety of ZD7155. Our 
data showed that the Tyr35^'^®Ala mutant abolishes the binding 
capabilities of both peptide and non-peptide ligands with ATiR 
(Table S2). Tyr^'®® is a well conserved residue in the angiotensin, 
chemokine, and opioid receptors (Figure S2). In the CCR5 struc- 
ture, for example, Tyr37^ ®® interacts with its ligand maraviroc 
(Tan et al., 2013). 

The ZD7155 binding site in ATiR partially overlaps with known 
ligand binding sites in the chemokine and opioid receptors (Fig- 
ures 2G and 2H). Intriguingly, some of the residues that comprise 
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Figure 4. Docking of Different Anti-Hyper- 
tensive Drugs in the ATiR Crystal Structure 

(A-H) The ARBs are shown as sticks with cyan 
carbons. The AT-tR residues interacting with li- 
gands are labeled and shown as yellow lines, with 
the key residues highlighted in red. The hydrogen 
bonds are shown as black dashed lines. 

See also Table S3. 




the ligand-binding pockets, including lle^'^®, Phe^ “, Trp^ ®°, and 
Tyr^ "*®, can be found among these structurally similar peptide 
GPCRs (Figure S2). Residues Phe77^ “ and Trp84^ ®° from helix 
II of ATiR are conserved in the chemokine receptors CXCR4 and 
CCR5 (Wu et al„ 2010; Tan et al„ 2013). Particularly, Trp842 ®° of 
ATiR forms tc-tc interaction with the naphthyridin-2-one moiety 
of ZD7155, and mutation of Trp84^ ®° to alanine abolished both 
the peptide and non-peptide ligands binding to AT,R (Figure 3C 
and Table S2). Residues Ile31^ ®® and Tyr292^ "*^ from helices I 
and VII of AT,R are conserved in the opioid receptors k-OR, 
8-OR, and NOP. Additionally, residues Vail 08^'^^ and 
Leu112^'^®, which hydrophobically interact with ZD7155 in the 
ATiR ligand-binding pocket, are replaced by Tyr108® ®^ and 
Phe112®'®® in CCR5 and form hydrophobic inferactions wifh its 
ligand maraviroc. In contrast, the position 3.32 in the aminergic 
and opioid receptors is occupied by a conserved aspartic acid 
that engages in a salt bridge interaction with ligands. Most of 



the other contacts for ZD7155 binding to 
ATiR, however, are mediated by non- 
conserved residues, including Tyr87^ ®®, 
Thr882®'^, Ser105®-2®, Seri 09®®®, 

Ala163'^®°, Phe182^^'-®, Pro285^®®, and 
Ile288^®® (Figures 3B and 3C and Fig- 
ure S2). These residues along with Ar- 
g 167 ECL 2 therefore define the unique 
shape of the AT^R ligand-binding pocket 
and explain the lack of cross-reacfivity 
between ligands binding to AT,R and 
other peptide receptors. 

Binding Modes of Different ARBs 
toward AT^R 

To analyze the common and diverse fea- 
tures of the binding modes for different 
ARBs in AT,R, we performed energy- 
based docking simulations of the clini- 
cally used anti-hypertensive ARBs using 
the ATiR structure. The docking results 
show robust positioning of these com- 
pounds in the AT, R ligand-binding pocket 
(Figure 4 and Table S3). Although the na- 
ture of the interactions with AT,R is 
different for each ARB given their distinct 
chemical structures, most of these com- 
pounds are bound in similar orientations 
and engage in interactions with the three 
residues critical for ZD7155 binding, 
Arg167^'®'-® Trp84® ®°, and Tyr35^ ®® (Fig- 
ure 5). Residues Phe77®®®, Tyr87®®®, Seri 05®®®, Vail 08®®®, 
Seri 09®-®®, Leu112® ®®, Alai OS'* ®®, Phe182^^'-®, Ile288’’ ®®, and 
Tyr292^"^® also contribute to the receptor-ligand interactions 
and shape the ligand-binding pocket. For example, one of the 
common features among these ARBs is a short alkyl tail with 
two-four carbons extending into a narrow hydrophobic pocket 
formed by Tyr35^ ®®, Phe77®®®, Vail 08®®®, Ile288^®®, and 
Tyr292^ '^® (Figure 5). 

Losartan is the first clinically used ARB for the treatment of hy- 
pertension. It is, however, a surmountable antagonist with lower 
binding affinity to AT^R compared to the later developed ARBs 
(Miura et al., 2011). Docking results suggest that Arg167^‘®'-® 
forms a salt bridge only with the tetrazole moiety of losartan 
but lacks polar interactions with other groups (Figure 4 and Table 
S3). Although the derived imidazole moiety of losartan can also 
contribute to polar interactions via methanol hydrogen bond to 
Cys180^‘®'“® main chain or via nitrogen interaction with 
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Figure 5. Common and Distinct Binding Modes of Different ARBs with ATiR 

The ARB chemical groups that are engaged in hydrogen bonding/salt bridging with ArglSZ^^*^ and Tyr35^'^® are marked by red and purple dashed circles, 
respectively. Pale red and pale purple dotted circles are used for groups with sub-optimal contacts as suggested by docking. The heterocyclic groups forming 
TT-TT contacts with Trp84^ ®° are surrounded by light-blue dashed circles. The biphenyl-linker groups for hydrophobic interactions are outlined by green dashed 
boxes, and the two-four carbons tails, extending into the hydrophobic pocket formed by Tyr35^ Phe77^ ®^, Val1 08^'^^, He288^'^®, and Tyr292^ "^^, are outlined 
by dark-blue dashed circles. Specific interactions of candesartan and telmisartan with Lys199® '^^ are shown by red arrows. Specific interactions between 
Tyr92^^‘"^ and telmisartan, and between Ne288^'^® and eprosartan are highlighted by orange dashed circles. 

See also Figure S3. 



Tyr35^-^®, distances and angles for hydrogen bonding are sub- 
optimal; this may explain the lower binding affinity and sur- 
mountable property of losartan at ATiR. An active metabolite 
of losartan, EXP31 74, is predicted to bind in a similar pose as los- 
artan, but instead of interaction with Cyst 80^^'“^, its carboxyl 
group could engage in a second salt bridge interaction with Ar- 
g 167 ECL 2 , similarly to ZD7155 (Table S3). In contrast, candesar- 
tan is an insurmountable inverse agonist with a slow dissociation 
rate from AT,R (Takezako et al., 2004). The docking results indi- 
cate that besides interacting with the tetrazole moiety of cande- 
sartan, Arg167^‘^'^ forms two salt bridges to the carboxylic 
group of the benzimidazole moiety (Figure 4 and Table S3). 
Moreover, Lys199® "^^ is predicted to form an additional salt 
bridge with the tetrazole moiety, which can further stabilize can- 
desartan binding. Telmisartan lacks the conserved tetrazole 
moiety among ARBs. Instead, the carboxylic group of telmisar- 
tan is predicted to form salt bridges with both Arg167^'^'^ and 
Lys199^"*^ (Figure 4 and Table S3). Moreover, unlike other 
ARBs studied here, two consecutive benzimidazole moieties of 
telmisartan extend to Tyr92^’^'~\ making additional hydrophobic 
and Tc-Tc contacts, which are likely to contribute to its high po- 
tency (Balakumar et al., 2012). This prediction was confirmed 



by our mutagenesis data, which showed a dramatic decrease 
in affinity of telmisartan totheTyr92 ^'^'“^Ala mutant (Figure S3A). 
Eprosartan is the most unique among the ARBs studied here, 
lacking both the tetrazole group and one of the two benzene 
rings of the biphenyl scaffold. As our docking results suggest, 
eprosartan uses its two carboxyl groups to form salt bridges 
with Arg167^‘^'-^ (Figure 4 and Table S3). Additionally, the spe- 
cific thiophen moiety of eprosartan forms hydrophobic interac- 
tions with Pro285^®® and Ile288^'^® and reaches toward 
Met284^'^®. Mutation of Met284’^'^® to alanine produced minimal 
effect, slightly increasing the affinity for eprosartan binding, in 
agreement with predicted interactions of this ligand with oniy 
mainchain and Cp atoms of Met284'^ ®® (Figure S3B). On the other 
hand, mutations Pro285'^'^®Ala and Ne288^®®Ala induced a 
strong decrease in the binding affinity of eprosartan (Figures 
S3C and S3D), highlighting essential role of these residues in 
eprosartan binding. Finally, both our crystal structure and dock- 
ing results suggest that Lysl 99® "'^ retains some conformational 
heterogeneity in AT,R. Docking with the flexible side chain of 
Lysl 99® "*^ indicates that the amino group of this residue can 
reach the acidic moieties of ARBs by forming salt bridges (as in- 
teracting with candesartan and telmisartan) or water-mediated 
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Figure 6. Critical Residues for AT^R Activa- 
tion 

(A) A cluster of aromatic residues (F77^'^^, 
W253® '*® and ¥292^“'^) is iocated just beiow 
ZD7155, bridging the iigand binding pocket with a 
cluster of polar residues that includes several 
highly conserved in class A GPCR residues 
(N46^-^°, D74^-^°), along with N111^-^= and 
N295^ '*® forming hydrogen bonds that hold helices 
III and VII together. 

(B) Superposition ot the ATiR structure with the 
high-resolution structure of 6-OR (PDB ID 4N6H) 
reveals a high structural conservation of the puta- 
tive sodium-binding site. Sodium ion is shown as 
purple ball. 



interactions, which may expiain the reduced iigand-binding ca- 
pabiiities of Lys199^ "*^ mutants (Tabie S2). 

Mechanism of AT^R Modulation 

Based on previous observations that mutations of either 
Asn1 1 1 or Asn295^ '*® induce constitutive activation of the re- 
ceptor, it was proposed that the inactive conformation of ATi R is 
stabiiized by interactions between Asn111® ®® and Asn295^ ^^®. 
Further, it was suggested that binding of Angil to the wiid-type 
(WT) receptor disrupts the hydrogen bonds between 
Asn1 1 1 3-35 and Asn295^ '*®, thus ailowing Asn295^ "^® to interact 
with the conserved Asp74^®° (Baiakumar and Jagadeesh, 
2014; Unai and Karnik, 2014). Indeed, two intramolecuiar 
hydrogen bonds are observed between Asnill®®® and 
Asn295^ "*® in the ATiR-ZD7155 structure (Figure 6A). Of partic- 
uiar interest, Asp74^ ®°, Asnill® ®®, and Asn295^"'®, together 
with two other residues, Trp253® "'® from the WxP motif and 
Asn298^ "*® from the NPxxY motif, beiong to the putative sodium 
pocket of ATiR (Katritch et ai., 2014) as revealed by super- 
position with the sodium site in the high-resoiution structure of 
8-OR (Figure 6B) (Fenaiti et ai., 2014). Aii residues iining this 
pocket in ATiR are conserved exactly as in 5-OR, except for 
Asn295^ "*® (Ser in 6-OR), which is observed at this position in a 
GPCR structure for the first time; therefore, its presence and 
the strong hydrogen bond interactions with Asnill®®® may 
impact the sodium binding and functionai properties of ATiR. 
Moreover, the neighboring residue Phe77^ ®® from the iigand- 
binding pocket of ATiR was aiso found to be criticai for the in- 
ter-heiicai interactions required for ATiR activation (Miura 
et ai., 2003). Combination of Phe77^®®Aia and Asn111®®®Giy 
mutations resulted in an aimost fuiiy active receptor (Miura 
et ai., 2008). Thus, muitipie structurai and functionai data sug- 
gest that the hydrogen bond network around Asnill® ®® and 
Asn295^"*® as reveaied in the current structure may piay an 
essentiai roie in ATiR activation, probably byrelaying theconfor- 
mationai changes in the iigand-binding pocket to the cyto- 
piasmic domain coupiing to the downstream signaling, aithough 
further structurai, functionai, and biophysicai studies are 
required to fuiiy understand the mechanism of ATiR moduiation. 



DISCUSSION 

The angiotensin receptor ATiR is a therapeutic target of 
outstanding interest due to its important roles in cardiovascuiar 
pathophysioiogy. Severai ATiR biockers have been deveioped 
and ciinicaily used as anti-hypertensive drugs. Although exten- 
sive efforts were taken to deiineate the pharmacophores of 
ATiR iigands, structure-based drug design was stiii hindered 
by the iack of structurai information. By using an XFEL, we suc- 
cessfuiiy determined the crystai structure of the human ATiR in 
compiexwith its antagonist ZD71 55. Compared tothetraditionai 
X-ray crystaliography with cryo-cooied crystais, the LCP-SFX 
method yields the room-temperature structure of the ATiR- 
ZD7155 complex, which is iikely to represent more accurateiy 
the receptor conformations and dynamics in the native ceiiuiar 
environment. The ATiR-ZD7155 compiex structure reveais a va- 
riety of key features of ATiR shared with other GPCR famiiy 
members, as weli as many novei and unique structurai charac- 
teristics of the angiotensin receptor. Unexpectediy, three ATiR 
residues, which have not been previousiy impiicated in binding 
smali molecuie iigands, were found to form criticai interactions 
with ZD7155; Arg167^‘^'^ and Tyr35^ ®® are engaged in ionic 
and hydrogen bonds, while Trp84^ ®° forms extensive tc-tc inter- 
actions with the iigand. The antagonist-bound ATiR structure 
was used further for docking of severai anti-hypertensive ARBs 
into the ATiR iigand-binding pocket, eiucidating the structurai 
basis for ATiR moduiation by drugs. Cur extensive mutagenesis 
experiments reveaied that residues Tyr35^ ®®, Trp84^®°, Ar- 
g 167 ECL 2 , Lys199®'^^ are criticai for both peptide ([Sar\ 

iie®]-Angii) and non-peptide (candesartan) binding. Residues 
Phe182^'^'^ and Iie288^®® discriminate between the peptide 
and non-peptide iigand (these mutants do not bind [Sar\ ile®]- 
Angli but bind candesartan). Mutations of Seri 09®®® and 
Tyr292^'*® slightly affected non-peptide (candesartan) binding 
but not peptide binding (Tabie S2). 

Among the naturaily occurring amino acid variations in ATiR, 
reported in Uniprot (http://www.uniprot.org/uniprot/P30556), 
Aia163^®°Thr, Thr282^®®Met, and Cys289^'^°Trp are iocated 
near the binding pocket for ARBs. These variants may directiy 
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alter binding of ARBs and therefore modify the anti-hypertensive 
response to treatment with different ARBs in individuals carrying 
these variations. In contrast, Leu48^'^^Val, Leu222'^'“^Val, and 
Ala244®-^^Ser, which are located closer to intracellular ends of 
helices, may indirectly influence binding of ARBs or signaling 
by ATiR. Finally, Thr336Pro and Pro341His are located in the 
C-terminal tail that was not included in the crystalized construct. 
These residues, however, are known to affect GPCR kinase- 
dependent phosphorylation, an event that is necessary for 
(3-arrestin recruitment to AT-jR. 

Of particular interest, the atomic details of ECL2 and the extra- 
cellular ligand-binding region, revealed in the current structure, 
are expected to guide design of two different types of therapeu- 
tic agents targeting ATiR, the anti-hypertensive ARBs exten- 
sively interacting with ArgieT^^*^ on the ligand-binding pocket 
side of ECL2, and the peptide-mimicking antigens against auto- 
antibodies, which bind to the extracellular side of ECL2 in pa- 
tients with autoimmune disorders, such as preeclampsia and 
malignant hypertension (Zhou et al., 2008; Fu etal., 2000). There- 
fore, our results provide long anticipated insights into the ATiR 
structure-function relationship and pharmacological properties 
and demonstrate the potential for using the LCP-SFX method 
at XFEL sources to accelerate structural studies of challenging 
targets. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Protein Engineering for Structural Studies 

The sequence of the human ATiR gene was optimized for insect cell expres- 
sion and synthesized by GenScript. A thermostabilized apocytochrome 
b562RlL (BRIL) from E. coli (M7W, H102I, R106L) was fused to the N terminus 
of the human ATiR, using overlapping PCR. The construct has truncations of 
the ATiR residues 1, 7-16, and 320-359. The resulting BRIL-AT1R chimera 
sequence was subcloned into a modified pFastBacI vector (Invitrogen), which 
contained a haemagglutinin (HA) signal sequence, a FLAG tag and 10 x His 
tag, followed by a tobacco etch virus (TEV) protease cleavage site, before 
the N terminus of the chimera sequence. 

Protein Expression and Purification 

BRIL-AT1R construct was expressed in Spodoptera frugiperda (Sf9) insect 
cells using the Bac-to-Bac baculovirus expression system (Invitrogen). Cells 
with a density of 2-3 x 10® cells per ml were infected with baculovirus at 
27°C, and harvested at 48 hr after infection. 

BRIL-AT1R in complex with ZD7155 (Tocris Bioscience) was solubilized 
from isolated membranes using 1% (w/v) n-dodecyl-beta-D-maltopyranoside 
(DDM, Anatrace) and 0.2% (w/v) cholesterol hemisuccinate (CHS, Sigma- 
Aldrich). After purification by metal affinity chromatography BR!L-ATiR/ 
ZD7155 complex was desalted to remove imidazole using PD MiniTrap G-25 
column (GE Healthcare) and then treated overnight with His-tagged TEV pro- 
tease to cleave the N-terminal FLAG/His tags from the protein. The cleaved 
FLAG/His tags and TEV protease were removed by TALON IMAC resin. The 
protein was not treated with PNGase F and therefore remained fully glycosy- 
lated. Finally, the purified protein was concentrated to 30 mg/ml with a 
100 kDa cutoff concentrator (Vivaspin) and used in crystallization trials. The 
protein yield and monodispersity were tested by analytical size exclusion chro- 
matography (aSEC). 

Lipidic Cubic Phase Crystallization 

BRIL-AT1R in complex with ZD7155 was crystallized in LCP composed of 
monoolein supplemented with 10% cholesterol (Caffrey and Cherezov, 
2009). LCP crystallization trials were performed using an NT8-LCP crystalliza- 
tion robot (Formulatrix). 96-well glass sandwich plates (Marienfeld) were incu- 
bated and imaged at 20°C using an automatic incubator/imager (Rockimager 



1000, Formulatrix). The crystals grew in the condition of 100 mM sodium citrate 
(pH 5.0-6.0), 300-600 mM NH4H2PO4, 20%-30% (v/v) PEG400 and 2%-8% 
(v/v) DMSO. The crystals were harvested using micromounts (MiTeGen) and 
flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen for data collection at a synchrotron source. 
These crystals diffracted only to about 4-A resolution, even after extensive 
optimization of crystallization conditions. 

Microcrystals for SFX data collection were prepared in gas-tight syringes 
(Hamilton) as described (Liu et al., 2014b), using 100 mM sodium citrate (pH 
5.0), 450 mM NH4H2PO4, 28% (v/v) PEG400 and 4% (v/v) DMSO as a precip- 
itant. Before loading microcrystals in the LCP injector the excess precipitant 
was removed, and 7.9 MAG was added and mixed with LCP, to absorb the re- 
sidual precipitant solution and prevent formation of a crystalline phase due to a 
rapid evaporative cooling when injecting LCP into vacuum (Weierstall et al., 
2014). 

X-Ray Free Electron Laser Data Collection 

Data collection was performed at the Coherent X-ray Imaging (CXI) end station 
of the Linac Coherent Light Source (LCLS), SLAC National Accelerator Labo- 
ratory, using XFEL pulses of 36 fs duration focused to a size of 1 .5 x 1.5 ).im^ 
by Kirkpatrick-Baez mirrors. A photon energy of 7.9 keV, an average pulse en- 
ergy of 2.7 mJ and a transmission level of 16% resulted in a maximum dose of 
75 MGy at the sample. 

Microcrystals dispersed in LCP were delivered into the interaction region us- 
ing an LCP injector (Weierstall et al., 2014) with a 50 i-im diameter nozzle at a 
flow rate of 170 nl per minute. Diffraction patterns were collected on a Cor- 
nell-SLAC Pixel array detector (CSPAD - version 1.5) (Hart et al., 2012) at a 
rate of 1 20 Hz. 

With a total sample volume of 65 )il, a total of 2,764,739 diffraction frames 
were collected within 6.4 hr. Initial frames were corrected and filtered using 
the software package Cheetah (Barty et al., 201 4). A crystal “hit” was defined 
as an image containing a minimum of 1 5 diffraction peaks with a signal to noise 
ratio above 4. A total of 457,275 positive “hits” were further processed using 
the CrystFEL software suite (version 0.5.3) (White et al., 2012). The detector 
geometry was refined using an automated algorithm designed to match found 
and predicted peaks to sub-pixel accuracy. By further refinement of parame- 
ters (peak detection, prediction, and integration), a total of 73,130 images were 
indexed, integrated, and merged into a final dataset. To reduce noise and out- 
liers and thus improve data quality we have applied two data rejection criteria: 
(1) per pattern resolution cutoff, and (2) rejection of patterns based on a 
Pearson correlation coefficient threshold, as described in the Extended Exper- 
imental Procedures. A resolution cutoff was estimated to be 2.9 A using a com- 
bination of CC* (Karplus and Diederichs, 2012) and other parameters (Figures 
SI D-S1 F). The final dataset had overall Rspnt = 9.8%, and CC* = 0.872 in the 
highest resolution shell. 

Structure Determination 

The structure was solved by molecular replacement with Phaser (McCoy et al., 
2007) using an automated script described in the Extended Experimental 
Procedures. 

Refinement and model completion were performed by repetitive cycling be- 
tween Refmac5 (Murshudov et al., 1997) and autoBUSTER (Bricogne et al., 
2009), followed by manual examination and rebuilding of the refined coordi- 
nates in Coot (Emsiey et al., 2010). Data collection and refinement statistics 
are shown in Table S1 . 

Docking of ARBs into ATiR Ligand-Binding Pocket 

Representative ARBs were docked into the ATi R crystal structure using an en- 
ergy-based docking protocol implemented in ICM molecular modeling soft- 
ware suite (Molsoft). Molecular models of compounds were generated from 
two-dimensional representations and their 3D geometry was optimized using 
MMFF-94 force field (Halgren, 1995). Molecular docking employed biased 
probability Monte Carlo (BPMC) optimization of the ligand internal coordinates 
in the grid potentials of the receptor (Totrov and Abagyan, 1997). To ensure 
convergence of the docking procedure, at least five independent docking 
runs were performed for each ligand starting from a random conformation. 
The results of individual docking runs for each ligand were considered consis- 
tent if at least three of the five docking runs produced similar ligand 
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conformations (RMSD < 2.0 A) and Binding Score < —20.0 kJ/mol. The unbi- 
ased docking procedure did not use distance restraints or any other a priori 
derived information for the ligand-receptor interactions. 

Ligand Binding Assays 

Ligand binding was analyzed using total membranes prepared from COS-1 
cells transiently expressing HA-ATiR (wild-type), ABRIL-ATiR (crystallized 
construct without BRIL), and BRlL-ATiR (crystallized construct) constructs. 
Single mutants were constructed by a PCR-based site-directed mutagenesis 
strategy as previously described (Unal et al., 201 0). Protein concentration was 
determined by Bio-Rad Protein Assay (Bio-Rad). For both saturation and 
competition binding assays, 10 iig of homogenous cell membrane was used 
per well. 

Saturation binding assays with ^H-candesartan were performed under equi- 
librium conditions, with ^H-candesartan (Amersham Pharmacia Biotech) con- 
centrations ranging between 0.125 and 12 nM (specific activity, 16Ci/mmol) as 
duplicates in 96-well plates for 1 hr at room temperature. Nonspecific binding 
was measured in the presence of 10 |.iM candesartan (gift from AstraZeneca). 
The binding kinetics were analyzed by nonlinear curve-fitting program Graph- 
Pad Prism 5, which yielded the mean ± SD for the Kd and Bmax values. 

Competition binding assays were performed under equilibrium conditions, 
with 2 nM ^H-candesartan and various concentrations of the ZD71 55 ranging 
between 0.04 and 1 ,000 nM. The binding kinetics were analyzed by nonlinear 
curve-fitting program GraphPad Prism 5, which yielded the mean ± SD for the 
ICso values. 

Signaling Assays in Whole Cells 

Calcium levels inside COS-1 cells transiently expressing different ATiR con- 
structs were measured using a Fluorescent Imaging Plate Reader (FLIPR) Cal- 
cium 5 assay kit (Molecular Devices). For the antagonist dose-response, the 
cells were first treated with different concentrations of ZD71 55 for 1 hr followed 
by stimulation with 100 nM Angll. The EC50 values for Angll dose response 
were 0.2, 2, and 12 nM for HA-ATiR, ABRIL-ATiR, and BRIL-AT1R, respec- 
tively. The IC50 values for ZD7155 to inhibit Angll response were between 3 
to 4 nM for all constructs. The curves from a representative experiment 
wherein measurements are made in triplicate are shown as mean ± SEM. Addi- 
tional information is available in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 
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The coordinates and structure factors have been deposited into the Protein 
Data Bank under the accession code 4YAY. 
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SUMMARY 

Macromolecular machines, such as the ribosome, 
undergo large-scale conformational changes during 
their functional cycles. Although their mode of action 
is often compared to that of mechanical machines, a 
crucial difference is that, at the molecular dimension, 
thermodynamic effects dominate functional cycles, 
with proteins fluctuating stochastically between fun- 
ctional states defined by energetic minima on an en- 
ergy landscape. Here, we have used cryo-electron 
microscopy to image ex-vivo-derived human poly- 
somes as a source of actively translating ribosomes. 
Multiparticle refinement and 3D variability analysis 
allowed us to visualize a variety of native translation 
intermediates. Significantly populated states include 
not only elongation cycle intermediates in pre- and 
post-translocational states, but also eEFI A-contain- 
ing decoding and termination/recycling complexes. 
Focusing on the post-translocational state, we ex- 
tended this assessment to the single-residue level, 
uncovering striking details of ribosome-ligand inter- 
actions and identifying both static and functionally 
important dynamic elements. 

INTRODUCTION 

At the heart of many biological processes are complex and dy- 
namic macromolecular machines. Different from macroscopic 
machines, these operate intermittently rather than continuously. 
Because inertia is irrelevant at the nanometer scale, conforma- 
tional changes are dominated by thermal forces (Frauenfelder 
et al., 1991; Purcell, 1977). Consequently, macromolecular ma- 
chines randomly sample all conformational states available to 
them at a given temperature instead of passing smoothly from 
one functional state to the other (Frauenfelder etal., 1991). Func- 



tional states represent local minima in their energy landscape, 
defined by energetically costly conformational changes required 
to transit to neighboring minima. 

The ribosome is an archetypical molecular machine, synthe- 
sizing proteins based on the primary sequence information en- 
coded in mRNA templates (Frank and Spahn, 2006; Voorhees 
and Ramakrishnan, 201 3). The ribosome consists of a large sub- 
unit (LSU; 60S in eukaryotes) containing the peptidyl transferase 
center (PTC) and a small subunit (SSU; 40S in eukaryotes) con- 
taining the mRNA decoding center (DC). Together, both subunits 
define three distinct tRNA-binding sites in their intersubunit 
space, referred to as the aminoacyl (A)-site responsible for bind- 
ing and decoding incoming aminoacylated tRNAs, the peptidyl 
(P)-site responsible for orienting the polypeptide-bearing P-site 
tRNA for efficient transamidation, and the exit (E)-site respon- 
sible for subsequent release of deacylated tRNA. 

Protein synthesis can be divided into the four phases: initia- 
tion, elongation, termination, and recycling (Melnikov et al., 
2012). Each phase comprises numerous distinct functional 
states and multiple large-scale intra- and inter-subunit rear- 
rangements of the ribosome, and its ligands drive the functional 
cycle (Dunkle and Cate, 2010; Korostelev et al., 2008). Dynamic 
single-molecule distance measurements show that these rear- 
rangements are governed by a rugged energy landscape that 
is shaped by translation factors (Munro et al., 2009; Petrov 
et al., 2011). Many functional intermediates of translation have 
been structurally analyzed employing both X-ray crystallography 
and cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) (Moore, 2012; Voo- 
rhees and Ramakrishnan, 2013). The focus of these studies 
has been on bacterial complexes, while considerably less is 
known about the structures of functional states sampled by ribo- 
somes from higher eukaryotes. Traditionally, such structural 
studies rely on in vitro assembled complexes and on the use of 
antibiotics, tRNA mimics, non-hydrolyzable nucleotide analogs, 
or genetic modifications in order to stall ribosomes in defined 
states. It is still largely unknown if or how in vitro assemblies differ 
from their in vivo counterparts that are assembled in the complex 
context of the living cell. Only by investigating samples in a 
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native(-like) setting can these issues be addressed. Whiie cryo- 
eiectron tomography aliows the visuaiization of individuai, active 
moiecuiar machines inside ceiis (Brandt et ai., 2010; Myasnikov 
et al., 2014), its resoiution is iimited. 

Recognizing that in vitro systems are not abie to account for 
the fuii compiexity of in vivo environments, we considered study- 
ing native transiation intermediates by imaging ex-vivo-derived 
non-stailed and unmodified poiysomes from human celi extracts 
using muitiparticie cryo-EM. Poiysomes are formed by activeiy 
transiating ribosomes and are therefore expected to constitute 
a mixture of ribosomes in eiongation states (Rich et ai., 1963). 
Thus, poiysomes bear the potentiai to study the process of trans- 
iation using one singie specimen and to obtain not oniy muitipie 
structurai snapshots of functionai states from the same sampie, 
but aiso to determine the native distribution of states to approx- 
imate the positions of minima on the energy iandscape, if confor- 
mationai and compositionai heterogeneity can be overcome by 
particie image sorting procedures (Spahn and Penczek, 2009). 

To further structurai insights into the process of protein syn- 
thesis inside the iiving ceii, we report here the structurai anaiysis 
of ex-vivo-derived human poiysomes using muitiparticie cryo- 
EM. We show that a variety of functional states are significantly 
populated, providing critical structural insights into minima of 
the energy landscape of the ribosomal elongation cycle and 
the rate-limiting steps close to the in vivo situation. We also 
demonstrate that subunit rolling (Budkevich et al., 2014) indeed 
constitutes a degree of freedom sampled in vivo. Focusing on a 
larger subset of particle images, we solve the structure of the 
human SOS ribosome in the post-translocational state at near- 
atomic resolution despite conformational and compositional 
heterogeneity. The high-resolution cryo-EM map shows details 
of native interactions of the ribosome with its ligands, revealing 
a striking difference in the binding mode between P- and E-site 
tRNA binding in the unrotated state and allows identifying both 
static and functionally important dynamic elements. 

RESULTS 

Distinct Functional States Can Be Reconstructed from 
Human Ex-Vivo-Derived Polysomes 

To preserve the in vivo functional states of polysomes during pu- 
rification, we switched from classical sucrose-gradient centrifu- 
gation to a considerably faster gel filtration-based enrichment 
strategy to isolate polysomes from the cytosol of human cells 
(Stephens and Nicchitta, 2007). Samples were vitrified in liquid 
ethane with minimal delay after cell lysis and enrichment, while 
they were still exhibiting hallmark features expected of a polyso- 
mal sample (Brandt et al., 2010; Rich et al., 1963), such as the 
distinct peak pattern in a sucrose gradient (Figure 1A) and clus- 
ters of ribosomes in the raw micrographs (Figure 1 B). In order to 
sort particle images in silico, we employed unsupervised muiti- 
particie analysis (Loerke et al., 2010) that was combined with 
3D variability analysis to identify regions of high conformational 
and/or compositional heterogeneity (Extended Experimental 
Procedures). 

A first tier of unsupervised muitiparticie refinement (Figure SI) 
revealed tRNA-carrying ribosomes in either classical unrotated 
(66% of ribosomal particle images) or rotated (34% of ribosomal 



particle images) intersubunit arrangement. Flowever, both 
rotated and unrotated complexes still featured localized 3D vari- 
ability, indicating heterogeneity in the form of substoichiometric 
ligand binding. We therefore employed a second tier of unsuper- 
vised classification focusing on the heterogeneous areas to 
further split the data into defined functional states (Figures 1C, 
2, and S2). The presence of density corresponding to the nascent 
chain (NC) in all complexes demonstrates that our ex-vivo- 
derived polysomes are functional and contain predominantly 
active ribosomes. This is different from a recent microsomal sam- 
ple, where only ~13% of the ribosomes were found in an active 
state (Voorhees et al., 2014). Our approach indeed allows the 
structural analysis of functional ribosomal complexes derived 
from the native environment of the cell that all were assembled 
and isolated under identical conditions. The resulting maps can 
be regarded as snapshots of the ribosome “in midflight” (Moore, 
2012) allowing key insights into in vivo protein synthesis. 

For the rotated configuration, continued sorting revealed three 
distinct subpopulations. The first of these contains an A/A- and 
a P/E-tRNA and thus represents a rotated-1 state (Figure 2A). 
This structure is almost identical to the in vitro rotated-1 PRE 
state (Budkevich et al., 2011), with the A-tRNA contacting H89 
and H69 and the CCA end being held in the A-site, but addition- 
ally shows a contact with the ASF (Figure 3A). The second 
rotated state contains /VP- and P/E-configured tRNAs (Fig- 
ure 2B) similar to the in vitro rotated-2 PRE state (Budkevich 
et al., 201 1) and the active fraction of microsomal porcine ribo- 
somes (Voorhees et al., 2014). Intriguingly, the dominating 
rotated PRE in vivo corresponds to the rotated-2 PRE state 
with two hybrid tRNAs (Figure 1C, inset; Table SI), unlike the pre- 
vious bacterial structures of the rotated 70S ribosome where 
only the P/E-tRNA is seen in a clear hybrid position (Agirrezabala 
et al., 2008; Julian et al., 2008). Unexpectedly, we observe a third 
rotated PRE conformation with three tRNAs in classical configu- 
rations (Figure S2A). Contacts of the A-tRNA with the LSU are 
similar to those of the rotated-1 state. Compared to POST, the 
SSU is rotated by ~8°. We conclude that this rare sub-popula- 
tion may represent a short-lived intermediate PRE state (PRE*), 
however, high flexibility of the tRNA and low resolution preclude 
a more detailed interpretation. 

For the unrotated configuration, a second tier of sorting re- 
sulted in five subpopulations. Comparison with structures from 
defined in vitro settings (Budkevich et al., 2011, 2014) identified 
these subpopulations as a classical-1 PRE state, two states with 
an /VT-tRNA, a pre-recycling state and a POST state. 

Further sorting of the classical PRE state, containing three 
classical /VA-, P/P-, and E/E-tRNAs (Figures 2C), in a third tier 
of classification shows that it consists of two complexes with 
different amounts of rolling (Figures S2B and S2C). For the first 
state, the 40S subunit is rolled by ~6“ with respect to the unro- 
tated POST configuration (Figure S2G), and the overall 80S 
configuration matches well that of a classical-1 configuration 
observed in vitro (Budkevich et al., 2014). A second state 
shows intermediate rolling of ~1°-2° with respect to the POST 
(Figure S2B) and may correspond to an accommodation inter- 
mediate (classical-i PRE), where the interaction of the A-site 
tRNA with the 80S ribosome is reminiscent of the classical-2 
configuration. 
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Figure 1. The Experimentally Observed Elongation Circle 

(A and B) (A) Sucrose density-gradient analysis of the polysomal sample and (B) raw micrograph after size-exclusion gel-filtration. Scale bar represents 1 00 nm. 
(C) Overview of the cryo-EM maps in the framework of the elongation circle. Translocation and decoding-samplingZ-recognition complexes (grayed out) were not 
observed experimentally and are represented by simulated maps based on published factor structures (PDB 4CXH and 2P8W). For POST and classical PRE 
structures with different amounts of rolling were observed, represented by the blue scale bar. All maps are filtered to 7.5 A. Inset: relative occupancies are color- 
coded in grayscale. 

See also Figure SI. 
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Figure 2. Functional States Reconstructed from Human Polysomes 

(A-F) Cryo-EM maps filtered to their global resolution (Table SI) corresponding to (A) rotated-1 PRE, (B) rotated-2 PRE, (C) classical-1 PRE, (D) post-hydrolysis, 
(E) post-dissociation, and (F) pre-recycling states. For the POST state at high resolution see Figure 4. For the rotated PRE* state and states featuring intermediate 
amounts of rolling see Figure S2. Left: ribosomal complexes with SSL) depicted in yellow and LSD in blue. Right: segmented cryo-EM maps, rotated by 80°:A/A- 
site tRNA (pink), A/T-sitetRNA (dark pink), A/P-sitetRNA (medium pink), eRF1 (pink), P-sitetRNA (green), P/E-sitetRNA (dark green), E-site tRNA (orange), mRNA 
(purple), eEF1 A (red), ABCE1 (red), NC (blue), 18S RNA (yellow), 40S r-proteins (gray-yellow), 28S, 5S, 5.8S RNA (blue), and 60S r-proteins (gray-blue). See also 
Figure S2 and Table SI. 



Interestingly, both complexes that contain classical P/P- and 
E/E-tRNAs and an /VT configured tRNA (Figures 2D and 2E) 
are different from the decoding states observed in vitro where 
eEFI A was trapped in the guanosine-5’-triphosphate (GTP) state 
by the non-hydrolyzable GTP analog GMPPNP (Budkevich et al., 
2014). It is thus likely that the present states correspond to later 
decoding intermediates after GTP hydrolysis. This is corrobo- 
rated by the appearance of the factor density. For the first, higher 
populated complex, we observe clear density for both domain III 
and II of eEFI A in the factor-binding site, but density corre- 
sponding to the G-domain (domain I) is highly fragmented indi- 
cating flexibility (Figure 3B). The second complex lacks signifi- 
cant density in the factor-binding site, although there is some 
density present close to the surface of the SSU where domain 
II of eEFI A makes contact (Figure 3C). In addition to the contacts 
observed for the factor-bound state, we observe a contact of the 
acceptor stem of the/VT-tRNA with uL14, potentially acting as a 
steric filter (Caulfield and Devkota, 2012), and a connection of the 
ASL region with the N-terminal region of eS30, which has 
previously been shown to also interact with eEF2 (Anger et al., 
2013). 

The fourth subpopulation of the unrotated states features 
density in the A-site that does not agree with an A-site tRNA 
and density in the factor-binding site different from any expected 
for factors involved in the elongation cycle. Comparison with 
in vitro termination complexes (des Georges et al., 2014; Preis 
et al., 2014) identifies this state as a pre-recycling state with 
bound eRFI and ABCE1 (Figure 2F). eRFI is in the extended 



conformation with the GGQ motif of domain ce facing toward 
the PTC (Figure 3F). As for the in vitro complex (Preis et al., 
2014), its NTD is fragmented. Similarly, the distal nucleotide- 
binding domain (NBD2) of ABCE1 is fragmented. 

A major fraction of particle images of our ex-vivo-derived poly- 
somes was assigned to the POST state. As POST state com- 
plexes appear to be stable in terms of conformation (Budkevich 
et al., 2014), we continued refinement of this subpopulation to 
improve its resolution. Although it has been demonstrated that 
near-atomic resolution maps for relative invariant parts of ribo- 
some can be obtained, e.g., by focusing the refinement on the 
large ribosomal 60S subunit (Penczeket al., 2014), and compos- 
ite near-complete atomic models of the eukaryotic ribosome can 
be constructed by combining the best resolved parts from 
different functional states (Voorhees et al., 2014), we tried to 
represent distinct complexes by a single cryo-EM map each. 
This was to ensure that we describe distinct functional states 
and are able to faithfully visualize structural links between 
remote functional sites (Agmon et al., 2005), e.g., tRNAs bridging 
the ribosomal subunits or the dynamic inter-subunit bridges (Ga- 
bashvili et al., 2000). Intriguingly, further sorting of the population 
representing POST state complexes revealed a degree of 
freedom with regard to the presence of subunit rolling (Figures 
S2D-S2F). While the majority of particles did not show any sub- 
unit rolling and was refined to high resolution, we obtained two 
additional populations (POST-12 and POST-13) with ~1° and 
^3° of subunit rolling, respectively (Figures S2D and S2E). Due 
to the limited resolution of these two states, we cannot discern 
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Figure 3. Imaging Ex-Vivo-Derived Polysomes Allows the Visuali- 
zation of Transient States 

(A-E) Close-up view of the rotated-1 PRE state A-site tRNA (A) and the post- 
decoding states (B-E). (B and D) Only domain III (red) and domain II (orange) 
of eEF1A feature strong density, while domain I (yellow) is fragmented. The 
A/T-tRNA (dark pink) elbow is connected to the SRL and H89. (C) Eor the post- 
dissociation state additional contacts with eS30 and uL14 are visible. A frag- 
mented density of unclear origin is shown in red. (E) 1 8S RNA-based overlay of 
decoding-sampling (yellow), decoding-recognition (orange), post-decoding 
post-hydrolysis (blue) and post-decoding post-dissociation (pink) models for 
eEEIA and the A/T-tRNA elbow. 



whether they constitute true energetic minima of subunit rolling, 
or encompass a continuous band of subunit rolling. 

In total, our three-tier multiparticle refinement strategy en- 
abled us to identify and visualize 1 1 distinct functional states of 
translating human ribosomes, the majority corresponding to 
elongation states. All are resolved to sub-nanometer resolution 
or better (Figures S3A-S3D; Table S1) and show robust ligand- 
densities (Figures 2 and S2). 

Structure of the Native Human POST Complex at Near- 
Atomic Resolution 

After refining the largest POST population of 313,321 particle im- 
ages (1 6% of the total data set) separately, we obtained a highly 
improved cryo-EM map for the POST state with a global resolu- 
tion of 4.0 A using the 0.5 Fourier shell correlation (FSO) criterion, 
whereas the 0.143 FSO criterion suggests that the map is equiv- 
alent to an X-ray density map at 3.5 A resolution (Figure S3E). We 
corroborated this resolution estimate by a local resolution mea- 
surement that is independent of the FSO (Figure S3F). Visual 
inspection of the map agreed with the near-atomic resolution es- 
timate, with the cryo-EM map (Figure 4) allowing direct observa- 
tion of single-residue details for large parts of the map (Figures 
4C-4F and S4A-S4D). Flowever, intrinsically flexible expansion 
segments remain less defined (Figures S3G and S3FI), indicating 
that these structural elements are uncoupled from the functional 
state of the ribosome. Moreover, all elements endogenously pre- 
sent as mixtures remain less defined, with exception of the 
remarkably well-resolved P-site tRNA. 

The quality of the cryo-EM map in the well-ordered regions ap- 
pears comparable to that of recent crystal structures of eukary- 
otic ribosomes (Ben-Shem et al., 201 1 ; Klinge et al., 201 1 ; RabI 
et al., 2011), allowing us to resolve individual nucleotides with 
distinct densities for phosphates, bases, and sugars, as well 
as protein backbones with clearly visible bulky side-chains. 
Starting from our previous homology model (Figures S4E and 
S4F) of the human ribosome (Budkevich et al., 201 4), we created 
an atomic model for the human ribosome (Tables S2 and S3) by 
iterating multiple rounds of (semi-)manual real-space fitting, en- 
ergy minimization and geometric idealization (Extended Experi- 
mental Procedures; Table S4). The quality of the cryo-EM map 
allows rationalization of single point mutations compared to 
yeast (Figure 4E) and determination of correct residues for 
ambiguous protein sequences (Figure S4A). The high signal-to- 
noise-ratio of the ordered regions allows the visualization of indi- 
vidual charged ions (Figures 4F, S4B, and S4C). We tentatively 
assigned these as either chelated or diffuse magnesia based 
on comparison to known magnesium binding sites (Jenner 
et al., 2010) and binding motifs (Klein et al., 2004). In total, the 
atomic model provides a detailed inventory of protein-protein, 
RNA-RNA and protein-RNA interactions that define the human 
ribosome in the native, unrotated POST state, while previous 
high-resolution structures of the SOS ribosome where all solved 
in rotated or partially rotated conformations (Ben-Shem et al., 
201 1 ; Voorhees et al., 2014). 



(F) Close-up view of the pre-recycling state showing eRFI (shades of blue) and 
ABCE1 (yellow to red). Atomic models are based on Preis et al. (2014). 

See also Movie SI . 
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Figure 4. High-Resolution Structure of the Human Ribosome in the POST State 

(A) Surface representation of the POST state cryo-EM map filtered to 3.5 A (blue, LSD; yellow, SSL); green, P-site tRNA; orange, E-site tRNA; purple, mRNA). 

(B) Individual subunit maps with the corresponding atomic models. Segmented density corresponding to the NC (red) is shown filtered to 7.0 A for clarity. 
Segmented maps are shown turned by 80°. 

(C-F) Enlarged regions of the cryo-EM map showing well-resolved (C) alpha-helices or (D) beta-strands with individual side-chains, (E and F) strong 7r-stacking 
interactions, and (F) individual nucleotides with nearby ions. 

See also Figures S3 and S4 and Tables S2, S3, and S4. 



Molecular Description of Eukaryotic-Specific Bridges in 
the Unrotated Configuration 

Our present map facilitates the assessment of interactions be- 
tween the ribosomal subunits via eukaryotic bridges in the clas- 
sical, unrotated subunit arrangement. As the dynamic nature of 
the intersubunit bridges is prerequisite to support large-scale 
conformational changes of the ribosome, like intersubunit rota- 
tion or 40S subunit rolling, molecular knowledge of the bridges 
in all relevant configurations is crucial. Our high-resolution struc- 
ture now validates our initial assignment of intersubunit bridges 
(Budkevich et al., 2014) and reveals molecular details for most 
of the intersubunit interactions in the POST state (Table S5). 
Especially, the lateral eukaryotic-specific bridges eB12 and 
eB13 are affected by intersubunit rearrangements. For example, 
the distal part of the C-terminal helix of eL19, forming bridge 
eB12, is displaced by up to 25 A (Figure 5A) in comparison to 
the yeast crystal structures (Ben-Shem et al., 2011). Remark- 
ably, the interaction interface with the large groove of expansion 
segment es6E on the 40S side is hardly affected by this: e.g., the 
interaction between Arg163 of eL19 and U871 (yeast U813) of 
es6E is maintained irrespective of the intersubunit arrangement 
(Figure 5B). On the opposing side of the SSU, bridge eB13 
acts akin to a tethered anchor, with a flexible linker of eL24 
(residues 68-85) allowing for highly similar binding positions of 
the 0-terminal kinked “anchor” regardless of the intersubunit 
arrangement (Figure 50). Different from the lateral bridges, the 
central eukaryotic-specific bridge eB14 comprising the highly 



conserved peptide eL41 is largely unaffected by intersubunit re- 
arrangements (Figure 5D). Interestingly, eL41 folds into a linear 
alpha-helix reminiscent of an axle that binds into a “socket” 
formed between several rRNA helices of the SSU. Potentially, 
eB14 could thus help defining the motion center of 40S rolling 
and rotation. 

Interactions of the Ribosome with a Classical P-Site 
tRNA 

Although ex-vivo-derived polysomes contain a mixture of all 
endogenous tRNAs, the P-site tRNA density is almost com- 
pletely defined to high resolution. Exceptions localize to regions 
with known structural variability, especially the variable loop and 
the D-stem loop (Figure 6A) (Giege et al., 2012). The well- 
resolved density of the P-site tRNA implies that at least for the 
vast majority of endogenous tRNAs a single conformation is en- 
forced by the P-site binding pocket. Comparison with crystal 
structures of Thermus thermophilus ribosomes (Selmer et al., 
2006) demonstrates a striking level of structural conservation. 
Still, we note a direct interaction between the C-terminal 
Arg146 of uS9 and the tRNA at positions 33 and 35 (Figure 6B) 
different from bacterial structures (Selmer et al., 2006). It is 
apparently a swap of Lys145 for a tyrosine compared to bacteria 
(Figures 6C and S5) that changes the electrostatic situation at the 
C terminus, promoting the direct contact. 

At the tRNA elbow the P-site loop around Arg64 of uL5, 
monitoring P-site occupancy (Rhodin and Dinman, 2010), 
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contacts the T-stem loop (Figure 6B). Moreover, the C-terminal 
Phe106 of eL44 establishes an additional tentative contact 
with the tRNA via aromatic stacking. Intriguingly, uL5 interacts 
through the neighboring Asn65 side chain with the backbone 
carbonyl oxygen of GlytOI in eL44, suggesting a concerted 
action of both proteins at the P-site (Figure 6B). Contrary to 
our in vitro ribosomal complex (Budkevich et al., 2014), we 
do not observe a direct interaction of uL16 with position 1 of 
the P-site tRNA. Rather, at high resolution clear density for 
the residues comprising the tip of the loop is lacking, implying 
heterogeneity or flexibility (Figure 6B, inset). This agrees best 
with a transient interaction in the POST state, suggesting 
release after guiding peptidyl-tRNA from the A/P hybrid posi- 
tion to the classical P/P position in the POST state (Budkevich 
et al., 2011). 

At the PTC, superimposing structures of T. thermophilus con- 
taining three tRNAs (Selmer et al., 2006) and Haloarcula maris- 
mortui LSU containing tRNA-mimics (Schmeing et al., 2003) 
with our model emphasizes the high conservation between the 
three domains of life. The backbone atoms of the PTC residues 
superimpose with a root-mean-square deviation of 0.77 A and 
0.84 A, respectively. We observe identical interactions of the 
P-tRNA acceptor stem where residues C74, C75, and A76 stack 
(Figure 6D). C74 and C75 furthermore form Watson-Crick base 
pairs with residues G4159 {Escherichia coli numbering G2252; 
E. coli numbering will be given in brackets in the following) and 
G4158(G2251) of the 28S RNAP loop, respectively. The terminal 
A76 is stabilized by interaction with A4359 (A2451). The well- 
described A-minor interaction between A76 and the C3880 
(C2063) and A4358 (/\2450) pair (Selmer et al., 2006) is present 
in native human ribosomes. 



eB12 



Visualization of Chemically 
Heterogeneous NC and mRNA 

Despite the chemical heterogeneity of 
the NC, we observe a continuous den- 
sity extending from the P-site tRNA 
into the exit tunnel, most likely repre- 
senting the first five to six residues of the NC. For the amino 
acid connected to the CCA-end of the P-tRNA, a smeared- 
out density bulge may represent a mixture of all endogenous 
side chains (Figure 6E). Limiting the resolution to 7 A allowed 
us to trace the path of the NC through the complete LSU 
(Figure S6A). 

Similarly to the NC, the mRNA is expected to contain mixtures 
of nucleotides at each position. Although the mRNA density is 
largely fragmented, we are able to trace the path of approxi- 
mately 28 nucleotides when limiting the resolution to 7 A (Fig- 
ure S6B). At the A-site on the SSU, only A1824 (A1492) and 
A1825 (A1493) of h44 are disordered (Figure S6C), most likely 
sampling flipped-in and -out positions as no A-site tRNA is pre- 
sent. At the P-site, despite the heterogeneity of codons, the 
mRNA density is well resolved at full resolution (Figure S6D), 
resembling the situation observed for the P-site tRNA. At the 
E-site, individual bases of the mRNA are still defined, especially 
at codon positions -1 and -2, but the wobble position -3 is 
partially fragmented (Figure S6D). 



POST State Ribosomes Undergo Stable Interactions 
with E-Site tRNA 

We observe distinct density corresponding to a tRNA bound 
to the E-site, demonstrating that the E-site tRNA in the 
POST state is at least stable enough to survive gel filtration. 
Different from the well-resolved P-site tRNA, the bulk of the 
E-site tRNA density is fragmented (Figure 7A), suggesting 
that the E-site allows for a more relaxed binding. While we 
discern no direct interactions with the SSU, on the LSU 
side we observe a delocalized interaction between the 
tRNA elbow and the LI stalk (Figure S7A). The full definition 



Figure 5. Eukaryotic-Specific Bridges 
eB12, eB13, and eB14 Are Differentially 
Affected by Intersubunit Rotation 

Comparison of yeast LSU crystal structures 
(ribosome A, orange; ribosome B, purpie) (Ben- 
Shem et ai., 2011) with the present unrotated 
human atomic modei (biue). The orientation aid 
iilustrates the orientation of the SOS in each panel. 
(A and B) In the unrotated state, the C-terminal 
helix of eL19 forming eB12 is bent compared 
to the yeast structures (A), however, virtually 
identical interactions are observed between eL19 
and es6E (B). 

(C) To visualize the flexible linker tethering the 
C-terminal kinked "anchor” of eL24 forming eB1 3, 
density is shown filtered to 7.0 A. Despite a strong 
displacement of the “anchor,” its overall shape 
remains highly similar. 

(D) The central bridge eB1 4 is hardly affected by 
intersubunit rearrangements. 

See also Table S5. 
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Figure 6. The P-Site tRNA Is Defined Despite Chemical Heterogeneity 

(A) Cryo-EM map (mesh) and atomic model of the P-site tRNA (colored by local resolution as determined by ResMap). SSL), yellow; LSD, blue; mRNA density, 
purple. 

(B) Key interactions of the P-site tRNA with its binding pocket on LSU and SSU. The inset shows the fragmented density of the uL16 P-site loop (mesh). 

(C and D) Comparison between prokaryotic (transparent) and human (color) (C) ASL and (D) PTC. Atomic models of the prokaryotic (PDB 2J00) and the eukaryotic 
LSU were aligned based on the LSU rRNA. 

(E) Cryo-EM map (mesh) of A76 and the first residues of the NC. Stick representations depict the most abundant rotamers of each amino acid with the exception of 
phenylalanine and tyrosine, where less abundant rotamers are depicted, and proline, which is not shown. 

See also Figures S5 and S6. 



of the CCA-end of the E-site tRNA (Figure 7B) implies that 
the fragmented appearance of the majority of the E-site den- 
sity is not caused by substoichiometric occupancy but by 
conformational heterogeneity, which in turn may be caused 
by small differences among different tRNA species and/or 
flexibility/mobility. This is corroborated by the full presence 
of the whole E-site tRNA when the resolution of the map 
is limited to 7 A (Figure S7B). 

Unlike the body of the E-site tRNA, the acceptor stem features 
a well-defined density due to a contact with the 28S RNA at 
U3686 and G3711 and strong interactions of the CCA-end 
with the LSU (Figure 7B). As observed for prokaryotes and 
archaea, A76 is tightly packed in a sandwich between C4332 
(C2421) and C4333 (C2422) forming a binding pocket excluding 
aminoacylated CCA-ends (Schmeing et al., 2003). In addition, 
C75 interacts by Tc-stacking with Tyr41 of eukaryote-specific 
eL44, while in prokaryotes C75 and C74 are stabilized by inter- 
nal nucleotide stacking (Selmer et al., 2006). Converse to our 



findings, a preceding structure of the H. marismortui LSU in 
complex with a CCA tri-nucleotide suggested that instead of 
Tc-stacking Arg40 and Cly57 of eL44 provide additional stabili- 
zation of the E-site CCA-end (Schmeing et al., 2003). Flowever, 
sequence alignment highlights that the eL44 interaction 
observed in our structure likely corresponds to the general 
case in eukaryotes as H. marismortui harbors an eL44 sequence 
unique to halobacter. Other archaea and eukarya feature a 
conserved Tyr or Phe at position 41 (Figure S5). Superimposing 
the H. marismortui crystal structure onto our model indicates 
that H. marismortui Phe52 occupies almost the same position 
as Tyr41 in human and could potentially rearrange under phys- 
iological conditions to interact with C75. Superposition also re- 
veals that the loop extension of eL44 between Phe56 and Thr62, 
which widens upon E-site binding, is shifted up to 4 A when 
compared to H. marismortui (Schmeing et al., 2003), most likely 
due to steric clashes between tRNA and the loop extension of 
eL44 (Figures 7C-7E). 
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Figure 7. Native POST State Ribosomes Contain an E-Site tRNA 

(A) Cryo-EM map (mesh) and atomic model of the E-site tRNA (colored by local resolution as determined by ResMap). 

(B) Close-up on the cryo-EM map (transparent gray) of the CCA-end of the E-site tRNA (orange) and surrounding LSU elements (blue). 

(C-E) Comparison between human, archaeal, and bacterial E-site CCA-ends. Atomic models were aligned based on the LSU rRNA and depict (C) the human, 
(D) the H. marismortui, and (E) the T. thermophilus CCA-end. In (D) and (E), the human model is shown in transparent gray for comparison. 

See also Eigures S5, S6, and S7. 



DISCUSSION 

The Multi-Tiered Landscape of Translation Elongation 
inside the Cell 

Cytosolic polysomes comprise actively translating ribosomes 
sampling a large variety of functional states. Despite this het- 
erogeneity, our data-driven in silico sorting scheme allowed 
us to uncover 11 distinct states and visualize them with at 
least sub-nanometer resolution (Figure 1). We cannot rule 
out that certain more transient states were lost during our pu- 
rification procedure. However, the fact that the vast majority 
of particle images were assigned to bona fide functional 
states and the richness in functional states covering most of 
the ribosomal elongation cycle shows that the stable interme- 
diates have been preserved. Comparing the relative SSU-LSU 
configurations among all states (Figures S2G-S2I), we note 
that in line with our preceding in vitro studies aimed at unveil- 
ing key transitory states of mammalian elongation (Budkevich 
et al., 2011, 2014) intersubunit rotation and eukaryotic-spe- 
cific 40S subunit rolling are indeed conformational modes pre- 
sent in vivo. 

However, we observe neither complexes with significant head 
swiveling nor complexes containing eEF2. Non-stalled eEF2 has 
been observed in a subpopulation of in vitro assembled com- 
plexes (Budkevich et al., 2014) and on the populations isolated 
from mammalian cells that showed inactive SOS complexes 



(Anger et al., 2013; Voorhees et al., 2014). Thus, eEF2 binding 
to actively translating SOS ribosomes appears less stable 
implying that translocation states are short-lived intermediates 
in vivo. Kinetic (Guo and Holier, 2012) and structural studies 
(Spahn et al., 2004, Ratje et al., 2010) have linked head swiveling 
to EF-G/eEF2 containing translocation intermediates. The simul- 
taneous absence of eEF2 and significant head swiveling in our 
present elongation intermediates supports such a model. 

While not sufficient to map the exact topology of the energy 
landscape of elongation, our structural description allows 
assessment of the distribution of the more stable functional 
states of active polysomes in a native setting (Figure 1C, inset). 
This distribution correlates with the relative energetic stability 
of each state in comparison to the most stable one (Fischer 
et al., 2010; Frank, 2013). We note that neither is the unrolled 
configuration exclusive to the POST state nor the rolled configu- 
ration to the classical PRE states. Rather, rolling appears to be a 
spontaneous movement where the presence of an A-site tRNA 
shifts the equilibrium toward the rolled classical PRE-state. 

From the local heterogeneity uncovered by our 3D variability 
analysis, it is moreover evident that the energetic minimum 
corresponding to each state can potentially be split into finer 
substates, given proper sorting of the particle images. While 
functionally defined, each of these states features localized het- 
erogeneity due to structural elements that are more flexible— in 
line with the assumption of a multi-tiered hierarchical energy 
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landscape governing elongation (Munro et al., 2009) and protein 
activity in general (Frauenfelder et al., 1991). 

While after 3D variability analysis and focused classification a 
major part of the POST complex can be resolved at single-resi- 
due resolution, there are still regions exhibiting a fragmented 
appearance. This localized disorder can be regarded as struc- 
tural evidence for the finely split sub-valleys of the energy land- 
scape. The most striking example is the highly localized disorder 
of the bases Al 824 (Al 492) and Al 825 (Al 493) involved in A-site 
decoding (Demeshkina et al., 2012; Ogle et al., 2003) in the 
otherwise well-ordered h44 (Figure S60). Both bases are likely 
sampling both flipped-in and -out positions as no A-site tRNA 
is present. Such flexibility has been predicted from molecular dy- 
namics simulations (Sanbonmatsu, 2006), but is in contrast to 
recent X-ray crystallization data from bacterial complexes with 
P-site tRNA and mRNA showing a partially preformed DO with 
Al 493 stably flipped-out and Al 492 stably flipped-in by stacking 
with A1913 (Demeshkina et al., 2012). Still, our findings can 
easily be reconciled with the known kinetics of decoding by 
assuming that the empty DC, behaving akin to a liquid unstruc- 
tured region, rigidities upon codon-anticodon interaction. In 
this “flow-fit” model, the mobile decoding bases allow fast sam- 
pling of the codon-anticodon duplex with the cognate tRNA 
inducing a stronger binding interface and thus rigidifying the 
DC with higher probability and higher speed. This matches well 
the experimental observation that both cognate and near- 
cognate tRNAs bind to the ribosome with the identical rates, 
but that cognate tRNAs dissociate not only more slowly from 
the DC compared to near-cognate tRNAs, but also exhibit faster 
rates for the forward reactions, i.e., GTPase activation (Pape 
et al., 1999; Geggier et al., 2010). Thus, the observed disorder 
of the bases Al 824 (Al 492) and Al 825 (Al 493) in an otherwise 
highly ordered environment exemplifies the potential biological 
importance of mobile, more “liquid” regions (Dyson, 2011) and 
demonstrates the potential of visualizing macromolecular ma- 
chine at near-atomic resolution in a solution-like state under 
near-physiological conditions. 

Native Proofreading Complexes Highlight Rate-Limiting 
Steps 

The presence of ribosomal decoding complexes in polysomes is 
not immediately expected, as decoding complexes are believed 
to be short-lived intermediates. Accordingly, structural investi- 
gations of ribosome-bound ternary complexes rely on the use 
of non-hydrolyzable GTP analogs or antibiotics to inhibit the 
transition of EF-Tu/eEFIA from the GTP to the GDP conforma- 
tion (Budkevich et al., 2014; Schmeing et al., 2009; Schuette 
et al., 2009; Villa et al., 2009; Voorhees et al., 2010). The visual- 
ization of a non-stalled ternary complex on the human ribosome, 
and of a second ribosomal decoding complex containing only 
A/T-tRNA but no factor, demonstrates the power of our 
approach that aims to derive structures of functional complexes 
from the on-going functional cycle instead of isolated functional 
complexes. Under steady-state/multi turnover conditions even 
shorter-lived states may be significantly populated, as they are 
constantly replenished. 

Comparing the ternary complex observed from polysomes to 
decoding-sampling and decoding-recognition complexes from 



our preceding in vitro study with GMPPNP-stalled eEFIA (Bud- 
kevich et al., 2014), we note significant differences. First, the 
elbow of the A/T-tRNA has already released the stalk base and 
appears more strongly bound to the sarcin-ricin loop (SRL, 
FI95) instead (Figure 3B). Second, there is relevant disorder of 
domain I containing the GTP-binding pocket (Figure 3D). These 
differences can be readily reconciled by the notion that both 
sets of complexes represent different states along the pathway 
of tRNA selection. For the in vitro complexes eEFI A was trapped 
in the GTP state by GMPPNP and accordingly the complexes 
were observed in the initial phase of decoding before GTP 
hydrolysis (Budkevich et al., 2014). As in our present study, the 
chemical step is not inhibited, and based on the trajectory of 
structural changes from decoding-sampling to decoding-re- 
cognition (Budkevich et al., 2014) to the present complex 
(Figure 3E; Movie SI), we infer that it corresponds to an amino- 
acyl(aa)-tRNA-eEF1A-GDP ternary complex in the post-hydro- 
lysis/proofreading state before the eEFIA dissociation and 
accommodation steps. This implies that the transition to the 
GDP-induced conformation of the factor and release of aa- 
tRNA from eEFIA-GDP do not occur immediately upon SRL- 
promoted GTP hydrolysis, but with a significant delay. This is 
in excellent agreement with kinetic studies in the bacterial sys- 
tem where GTP hydrolysis has been shown to be a very fast 
step, whereas tRNA accommodation and especially EF-Tu 
dissociation are rate-limiting during tRNA selection (Pape et al., 
1998). Furthermore, our results rationalize recent studies on 
the formation and turnover of bacterial EF-Tu-GXP-EF-Ts-aa- 
tRNA quarternary complexes (Burnett et al., 2013, 2014), which 
proposed a novel role of EF-Ts in promoting release of aa- 
tRNAfrom EF-Tu-GDP. The presence of a second proofreading 
state containing A/T-tRNA, but lacking density for eEFIA, im- 
plies that also tRNA accommodation constitutes a second 
slow step after eEFIA dissociation, in agreement with the hy- 
pothesis that necessary conformational changes in the tRNA 
elbow to allow A/T to A/A transition resemble a stochastic trial- 
and-error process and not a concerted pathway (Whitford 
et al., 2010; Geggier et al., 2010). We believe that from both 
post-hydrolysis states near-cognate tRNA can be rejected in 
line with the concept of kinetic proofreading (Flopfield, 1974). 

A Stably Occupied E-Site Is an In Vivo Feature of 
Elongating Human Ribosomes 

The properties of the E-site tRNA in the bacterial system have 
been controversially discussed for decades and it is still not 
generally agreed on whether the E-site is only transiently occu- 
pied directly after translocation, or whether the E-site tRNA is 
released at latter stages, i.e., during A-site occupation (Wilson 
and Nierhaus, 2006). Our maps now show an occupied E-site 
also in functional states subsequent to the POST state, with 
three tRNAs present in the classical PRE, post-decoding and 
PRE* complexes. Solely for the rotated-1 and rotated-2 PRE 
complexes do we observe only two tRNAs. Remarkably, during 
human translation elongation the 60S E-site appears to be al- 
ways occupied by the CCA-end of either an E/E- or a P/E- 
tRNA. While it can be argued that the presence of an E-site 
tRNA on in vitro-assembled complexes is due to the excess of 
deacylated tRNA used for technical reasons (Budkevich et al.. 
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2011, 2014), this argument falls short for the present ex-vivo- 
derived complexes. Thus, our findings strongiy suggest that sta- 
bie E-site occupation in aii but the rotated-1 and rotated-2 PRE 
states is an in vivo feature of the human system. 

Native PRE Complexes Pinpoint the Release of E-Site 
tRNA 

Given that our structures aiiow us to trace the transition from an 
unrotated PRE state with three ciassicai tRNAs to the rotated 
PRE states with two tRNAs in either ciassicai or hybrid configura- 
tion, and especialiy due to the observation of a rotated PRE* sub- 
population with A/A-, P/P-, and E/E-tRNAs, we can pinpoint the 
release of E-site tRNA during human transiation eiongation. 
Apparentiy, it is the rotation between the two subunits that 
criticaiiy destabiiizes the E-site, leading to subsequent reiease 
of the E-site tRNA (Figure 1 C). Stiii, whiie our structures definiteiy 
support the existence of the aforementioned pathway, it has to be 
noted that this observation does not preclude the possibility of 
parallel alternative pathways where either E-site tRNA is released 
concomitantly with intersubunit rotation, or even before rotation. 

Conclusions 

Our study and others have recentiy demonstrated that cryo-EM 
has opened up the way to study the structure of the ribosome at 
high resoiution unconstrained by a crystai lattice. Furthermore, 
by relying on thorough in siiico ciassification, we have demon- 
strated that defined structures corresponding to known and 
hitherto unknown intermediate states of transiation can be ob- 
tained from ex-vivo-derived eiongating poiysomes. Different 
from traditionai “arrest and isoiate” strategies, our approach 
has shed iight on the preferred states of the human ribosome. 
This uncovered that whiie eEF2-mediated head rotation is para- 
mount for translocation, corresponding functionai states are 
oniy sparseiy populated precluding visuaiization, corroborating 
the assumed short-iived nature of the transiocation state. 
Analyzing the fuii spectrum of significantiy popuiated states of 
eiongation has not oniy addressed the specific point of E-site 
tRNA reiease, but aiso uncovered that proofreading states of 
tRNA seiection, after codon recognition and GTP hydrolysis, 
can be significantiy populated, implying that tRNA accommoda- 
tion is indeed a siowerstep. Importantiy, despite the high degree 
of compiexity of a native-iike poiysomai sampie, we were abie to 
overcome heterogeneity using a data-driven sorting scheme. This 
ailowed us to resoive the native POST state to near-atomic reso- 
iution and thus highiight the divergent properties of P- and E-site 
and uncover dynamic elements in the ribosome, such as the de- 
coding bases. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Additional details can be found online in the Extended Experimental 
Procedures. 

Polysome Isolation and Grid Preparation 

Polysomes were prepared from the cytosolic fraction of digitonin permeabi- 
lized HEK293T cells (Hirashima and Kaji, 1970; Stephens and Nicchitta, 
2007). The cytosolic fraction was further separated on a Sepharose 4B 
size-exclusion column, isolating polysomes as the first peak absorbing at 
254 nm. Samples were immediately prepared for cryo-EM by vitrification. 



Data Coilection 

Electron micrographs were collected automatically on an EEI Krios micro- 
scope equipped with a back-thinned Ealcon II detector and on an EEI Tecnai 
G2 Polara equipped with a TC-E416 CMOS camera. The total data set 
comprised 51,282 micrographs yielding 1,823,338 particles (801,789 Krios, 
1,121,549 Polara). 

Data Processing 

The data set was processed using incremental K-means-like procedures 
(Loerke et al., 2010) in SPIDER (Frank et al., 1996). Initially, the two data sets 
split into subsets belonging to either rotated or unrotated ribosomal com- 
plexes or to artifactual particles. Particle images belonging to the rotated 
PRE and unrotated POST states were separated and artifactual particle im- 
ages were removed. Particle images were refined and classified further using 
3D variability analysis to guide sorting. The final map of the POST state, based 
on 313,321 particle images (130,953 Krios, 182,368 Polara), reached a 
resolution of 4. 0/3. 5 A. Cryo-EM density maps have been deposited with the 
EMDB (accession number EMD-2875, EMD-2902, EMD-2903, EMD-2904, 
EMD-2905, EMD-2906, EMD-2907, EMD-2908, EMD-2909, EMD-2910 and 
EMD-2911) and coordinates for the POST state have been deposited with 
the Protein Data Bank (entry code 5AJ0). 

Model Building and Refinement 

Initial atomic models of H. sapiens 40S and 60S subunits derive from our pre- 
ceding study (Budkevich et al., 2014). Ligands were rebuilt based on crystal 
structures of prokaryotic or archaeal tRNAs. The NC poly-alanin model was 
built de novo. Overlapping stretches of the modei were manually adjusted 
into the cryo-EM map as rigid bodies, followed by real space refinement and 
geometric idealization for well-resolved densities. Structure models were 
further refined and validated using crystallography tools. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The following accession numbers for the cryo-EM density maps reported in 
this paper are available in the EMDB: EMD-2875, EMD-2902, EMD-2903, 
EMD-2904d, EMD-2905, EMD-2906, EMD-2907, EMD-2908, EMD-2909, 
EMD-2910, and EMD-2911. The accession number for the coordinates for 
the POST state reported in this paper is PDB 5AJ0. 
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Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, seven 
figures, five tables, and one movie and can be found with this article online at 
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SUMMARY 

The mitochondrion maintains and regulates its prote- 
ome with chaperones primarily inherited from its 
bacterial endosymbiont ancestor. Among these 
chaperones is the AAA+ unfoldase CIpX, an impor- 
tant regulator of prokaryotic physiology with poorly 
defined function in the eukaryotic mitochondrion. 
We observed phenotypic similarity in S. cerevisiae 
genetic interaction data between mitochondrial 
CIpX (mtCIpX) and genes contributing to heme 
biosynthesis, an essential mitochondrial function. 
Metabolomic analysis revealed that 5-aminolevulinic 
acid (ALA), the first heme precursor, is 5-fold reduced 
in yeast lacking mtCIpX activity and that total heme is 
reduced by half. mtCIpX directly stimulates ALA 
synthase in vitro by catalyzing incorporation of 
its cofactor, pyridoxal phosphate. This activity is 
conserved in mammalian homologs; additionally, 
mtCIpX depletion impairs vertebrate erythropoiesis, 
which requires massive upregulation of heme 
biosynthesis to supply hemoglobin. mtCIpX, there- 
fore, is a widely conserved stimulator of an essential 
biosynthetic pathway and uses a previously unrec- 
ognized mechanism for AAA+ unfoldases. 

INTRODUCTION 

All organisms require AAA+ protein unfoldases to actively unfold 
selected proteins for protein quality control and to regulate the 
activity of specific substrates. The prokaryotic /W\+ unfoldase 
CIpX is particularly specialized for regulatory unfolding, tuning 
the proteome to respond to environmental stress and to orches- 
trate changes In cell state (Gottesman, 2003; Sauer et al., 2004). 
CIpX unfolds substrate proteins by ATP-driven translocation of 
the polypeptide chain through the central pore of Its hexameric 
assembly. In complex with the CIpP peptidase, CIpX carries 
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out protein degradation by translocating unfolded substrates 
directly Into the CIpP proteolytic chamber (Sauer et al., 2004). 
CIpP degrades all known substrates of CIpX, although for a 
few substrates, unfolding— not degradation— is the biologically 
required event (Konleczny and HellnskI, 1997; Mhammedl- 
Alaoul et al., 1994). 

In the eukaryotic cytoplasm, the 26S proteasome, which re- 
tains the basic architecture of CIp family proteases as well as a 
related /W\+ unfoldase component, functionally replaces the 
CIp family proteases. The mitochondrion, however, maintains 
an autonomous machinery for proteome remodeling. Including 
CIpX, that Is largely conserved from Its a-proteobacterlal 
ancestor (Figure SI). Mitochondrial CIpX (mtCIpX) does not 
contribute substantially to protein quality control (Rottgers 
et al., 2002; van Dycket al., 1998), suggesting that it may act pri- 
marily to control the activities of Its substrates by regulatory un- 
folding and degradation, similarly to its prokaryotic homologs. 
Mitochondrial CIpP (mtCIpP) is not as widely conserved as 
mtCIpX, and mtCIpX in organisms without CIpP lacks the CIpP 
interaction motif (Figure SI), suggesting that mtCIpX may 
execute a protease-independent function. The specific contribu- 
tions of mtCIpX to mitochondrial physiology, however, are not 
well understood. mtCIpX Is required to initiate the mitochondrial 
unfolded protein response (Haynes et al., 2010) and has been 
observed to affect mitochondrial nucleoid morphology (Bogen- 
hagen et al., 2008; Kasashima et al., 2012), but Its mechanism 
in these roles Is unknown. The single physiological substrate 
identified for mtCIpX, the GTPase Noal, is degraded by 
mtCIpXP, but how this degradation contributes to Noal mainte- 
nance or regulation in vivo is unclear (Al-Furoukh et al., 2014). 

To uncover the physiological functions and partners of 
mtCIpX, we mined previously generated large-scale genetic 
and chemical interaction maps In S. cerevisiae (Costanzo et al., 
2010; Hoppins et al., 201 1 ; Lee et al., 2014). We observed strong 
links between the yeast mtCIpX gene [MCX1) and genes Involved 
in the first steps of heme biosynthesis (Figure 1A), suggesting 
that mtCIpX might act during heme biosynthesis as well. 

Nearly all organisms (with a few known exceptions among 
parasites) require heme for viability (Koreny et al., 2012), and 
most organisms synthesize heme endogenously. Heme Is an 
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Figure 1. MCX1 Interacts Chemically and 
Genetically with the Heme Biosynthetic 
Pathway 

(A) The metabolic pathway for the first step of 
heme biosynthesis in non-plant eukaryotes. The 
genetic and chemical interaction profile of MCX) is 
highly correlated with the profiles of yeast genes 
{HEM25, HEM1,ar\6 HEM2, shown in red) involved 
in the first steps of heme biosynthesis. Dashed 
lines indicate uncertainty in assigning Hem25 to 
glycine uptake or ALA export. Gray bars indicate 
mitochondrial membranes. CoA, coenzyme A. 

(B) MCX1, HEM1, and HEM25 alleles exhibit syn- 
thetic phenotypes. 5-fold serial dilutions from cell 
suspensions with optical density 600 (ODeoo) = 1 
were pinned on YP (1% yeast extract, 2% 
peptone) + 2% agar, with 2% glucose or 3% 
glycerol. ALA in "glycerol + ALA” indicates 
50 ).ig/ml ALA. Growth on glucose after 2 days and 
on glycerol after 3 days is shown, wt, wild-type. 
See also Figure S1. 
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essential cofactor for many enzymes, including several mem- 
bers of the respiratory chain, p450 enzymes, and sterol biosyn- 
thetic enzymes, and also acts as the sensor component of 
multiple environmentally responsive transcription factors (Gir- 
van and Munro, 2013; Hamza and Dailey, 2012). In non-plant 
eukaryotes, the first, rate-limiting step of heme biosynthesis is 
carried out in the mitochondrial matrix, and its product, 5-ami- 
nolevulinic acid (ALA), is exported to the cytoplasm (Figure 1A). 
After several further biosynthetic steps, a heme precursor is re- 
imported into the mitochondrion, where synthesis is completed 
(Hamza and Dailey, 2012). Cells tightly control heme biosyn- 
thesis to meet demand; overstimulation of heme biosynthesis 
drains valuable central metabolites and can cause damage 
from reactive unliganded heme or accumulation of toxic heme 
precursors, whereas insufficient heme production limits the ac- 
tivity of the diverse proteins that require it as a cofactor (Girvan 
and Munro, 2013; Hamza and Dailey, 2012). As a consequence, 
causative human disease alleles of every enzyme in heme 



biosynthesis have been identified (Cama- 
schella, 2009; Sassa, 2006). 

In this study, we discover a stimulatory 
function for mtCIpX in heme biosynthesis. 
Comparison of mefabolite levels in wild- 
type and mcx1A cell extracts indicated 
that MCX1 acts to promote ALA synthe- 
sis, the initial step of heme biosynthesis. 
Mcxi directly activates the enzyme that 
performs this step, ALA synthase (ALAS, 
Hemi in yeast), by accelerating binding 
of the cofactor pyridoxal phosphate 
(PLP) to apoenzyme. This activation is 
conserved for mammalian homologs of 
these enzymes and proceeds without 
degradation by mtCIpP. mtCIpX, there- 
fore, stimulates an essential biosynthetic 
process through a previously unrecog- 
nized activity for AAA+ unfoldases: accel- 
erating cofactor insertion into its protein substrate. Finally, we 
find that vertebrate erythropoiesis is impaired by mtCIpX knock- 
down, commensurate with a central, conserved role for mtCIpX 
in heme production. 

RESULTS 

MCXI Promotes Heme Biosynthesis 

Using S. cerevisae genetic (Costanzo et al., 2010; Hoppins et al., 
2011) and chemical (Lee et al., 2014) interaction data, we 
searched for genes with interaction profiles similar to that of 
MCX1, the yeast gene encoding mtCIpX (van Dyck et al., 
1998). Because S. cerevisiae (like several other fungi), lacks a 
CIpP homolog, yeast Mcxi likely acts purely as a protein unfol- 
dase, without coupled degradation of its substrates. MCX1 
was strongly correlated (Costanzo et al., 2010; Hoppins et al., 
2011; Lee et al., 2014) with several genes involved in the early 
steps in heme biosynthesis: HEM1, the gene encoding ALAS 
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Figure 2. Mcx1 Promotes Heme Biosyn- 
thesis at the Step of ALA Synthesis 

(A) Total porphyrin levels were measured by fluo- 
rescence in oxalic acid cell extracts (excitation, 
400 nm; emission, 662 nm); p < 0.001 for difference 
between wild (wt) and MCX1 mutants. +ALA in- 
dicates supplementation of growth medium with 
50 ^ig/ml ALA. 

(B) Metabolites involved in the first step of heme 
biosynthesis (KG, a-ketoglutarate; SA, succinic 
acid; GLY, glycine; GLX, glyoxylate; SER, serine) 
were measured in extracts of the indicated yeast 
strains by LC-MS. p < 0.001 for ALA perturbation in 
mcxlA cells. 

(C) ALA levels in cell extracts were measured using 
modified Ehrlich’s reagent, p < 10“® for ALA 
reduction in MCX1 and HEM1 mutants. 

(D) Mcxi was isolated with a-FLAG antibody- 
conjugated beads from cells harboring HEM1- 
3xMYC and MCX1-3xFLAG (wild-type [WT] or 

Mcx1 [EQ]) or untagged Mcxi [— ]) alleles at the genomic loci and eluted with SxFLAG peptide. The eluate was analyzed by western blot for Mcx1 (a-FLAG) and 
Hemi (a-Myc). The image below the label “IP a-FLAG” represents the proteins that were immunoprecipitated with an anti-FLAG antibody. 

(E) Cellular levels of Hem1-3xMyc were analyzed by western blot, using alkaline cell extracts (von der Haar, 2007). Hem1-3xMyc intensity: in mcxlA, 1 .1 ± 0.1 , 
relative to wild-type, p = 0.35 for difference; in hem1-DAmP, 0.3 ± 0.1 , p = 0.01 . The mitochondrial protein Pori was probed as a loading control. 

Error bars represent mean ± SD. See also Extended Experimental Procedures and Figure S2. 
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(EC 2.3.1 .37) (Arrese et al., 1983); HEM25, encoding the putative 
mitochondrial glycine/ALA transporter SLC25A38 (Guernsey 
et al., 2009); and HEM2, encoding the cytosolic enzyme that cat- 
alyzes the second step in heme biosynthesis, A1_A dehydratase 
(ALAD; EC 4.2.1.24) (Goliub et al., 1977; Figure 1A). 

We tested the growth of MCXI, HEM1, and HEM25 mutants 
singly and in combination on fermentable (glucose) or mitochon- 
drial respiration-requiring (glycerol) carbon sources (Figure IB). 
MCX1 deletion or mutation to an ATP hydrolysis-blocked allele 
(mutation E206Q in the Walker B motif, mcx1^°) did not impair 
fermentative or respiratory growth. A mutation in the essential 
gene HEM1 corresponding to a sideroblastic anemia allele of hu- 
man Al_AS (G351 R in human ALAS2 [Wintrobe and Greer, 2004], 
G275R in yeast HEM1) also showed normal fermentative and 
respiratory growth but was lethal in combination with mcx1A 
(Figure 1 B). In combination with the deletion of HEM25, MCXI 
deletion or mutation dramatically impaired or abrogated mito- 
chondrial respiration (Figure IB). Respiratory growth oi mcx1 A 
hem25A, and mcx1A was restored by supplementa- 

tion with ALA, indicating that the synthetic phenotypes of Mcxi 
resulted from a deficiency at the mitochondrial first step in heme 
biosynthesis. These strong synthetic phenotypes suggest an 
important role for Mcxi in heme biosynthesis. 

To directly test the contribution of MCX1 to heme biosyn- 
thesis, we measured heme levels in logarithmically growing 
yeast by total porphyrin fluorescence and by “Fe incorporation. 
Both measurements indicated a 2- and a 3-fold reduction of 
heme in mcx1A and mcx1^° yeast, respectively (Figure 2A; Fig- 
ure S2A). Mirroring the severity of its respiratory growth pheno- 
type, mcx1A hem25A yeast (Figure S2B) exhibited a greater 
heme deficiency than MCX1 mutant yeast. Supplementing the 
growth medium with ALA rescued the poor heme production of 
MCX1 mutants (Figure 2A). This rescue strongly suggests that 
Mcxi promotes the first phase of heme biosynthesis: synthesis 
and export of ALA. 



Mcxi Stimulates ALA Synthesis, the First Step of Heme 
Biosynthesis 

To determine the specific perturbation leading to heme defi- 
ciency in cells lacking MCXI , we monitored total metabolites 
in extracts from wild-type and mcx1 A yeast by liquid chroma- 
tography-mass spectrometry (LC-MS). Because MCX1 -cone- 
lated genes function early in heme biosynthesis, we focused 
on metabolites directly involved in the first mitochondrial phase 
(Figure 1A). Ion intensities detected for metabolites preceding 
ALA synthesis (a-ketoglutarate, succinate, glycine, glyoxylate, 
and serine) were equivalent in wild-type and mcx1A extracts. 
In contrast, the ion intensity for ALA was reduced more than 
80% in mcx1A extracts (Figure 2B). Chemical detection of 
ALA in extracts corroborated this reduction (Figure 2C). 
mcx1A extracts exhibited 75% reduced ALA in this assay, 
and mcx1^° extracts had an enhanced defect (~85% reduc- 
tion) (Figure 2C). For comparison, a reduced expression allele 
of Hemi [hem1-DAmP) (Schuldiner et al., 2005) caused an 
80% reduction in cellular ALA. Thus, we conclude that Mcxi 
activity promotes heme production at the first step of ALA 
synthesis. 

Mcxi Interacts Directly with the ALAS Hemi 

We hypothesized that the Mcxi unfoldase could act directly on 
Hemi (the yeast ALAS) to promote ALA synthesis. ALAS is the 
rate-limiting enzyme for heme biosynthesis in nearly all cell types 
(Hamza and Dailey, 2012) and, as such, would be a likely target 
for a stimulatory factor in heme biosynthesis. To test for physical 
interaction between Mcxi and Hemi , we affinity purified Mcxl- 
3xFLAG and Mcxi ^°-3xFLAG from yeast cell extracts and 
probed for copurifying Hem1-3xMyc (Figure 2D). We detected 
Hemi in Mcx1^° but not wild-type Mcxi purified samples, 
consistent with the ATP dependence of CIpX-substrate interac- 
tions. These data suggest that Hemi is a direct substrate for the 
Mcxi unfoldase. 
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Figure 3. Mcx1 Accelerates Incorporation of PLP Cofactor 
into Hem1 

(A) Rate of apoHemI activation by PLP. apoHemI (3 |.i,M) was incubated with 
PLP (50 |.iM) and ATP (2 mM), with (orange) or without Mcxi (2 nM hexamer) 
(biue), and assayed for ALAS activity at indicated times using modified Ehr- 
iich’s reagent, t, time. 

(B) ALAS activity resulting from 4 min incubation of apoHemt ± Mcxt , with or 
without ATP, assayed as in (A), p < 0.0001 for stimulation by Mcxi + ATP. 

(C) PLP binding to apoHemI was monitored by pyridoxyiiysine fluorescence 
(excitation, 434 nm; emission, 515 nm). 

(D) Rates of PLP binding to apoHemI determined by linear fits to fluorescence 
increase between 1 00 s and 200 s in (C). p < 0.0001 for stimuiation by Mcxi . 
Error bars represent mean ± SD. 

See aiso Eigure S3. 



To increase ALA production by acting on Hemi, Mcxt might 
increase Hemi protein abundance or might stimuiate the activity 
of Hemi. Muitipie mechanisms for controi of ALAS abundance 
have been characterized (Hamza and Daiiey, 2012; Tian et ai., 
2011). if Mcxi is required to maintain Hemi protein ieveis, 
decreased Hemi wouid be expected in mcx1A ceiis. Hemi pro- 
tein abundance was equivaient in wiid-type and mcx1A iysates 
(Figure 2E). in contrast, Hemi reduction in a hem 7 -DAmP strain 
was easiiy detected (Figure 2E). 

To test whether Mcxi acts by increasing the enzymatic activity 
of Hemi, we purified these proteins and tested the effect of 
Mcxi on the cataiytic activity of Hemi . in contrast to the iarge 
reduction in ALA in mcxi A ceiis, Mcxi had iittie effect on the 
rate of ALA production by Hemi in vitro (Figure S3), ieading us 
to consider mechanisms by which Mcxi might stimuiate Hemi 
activity other than a straightforward effect on V^ax- 

Mcxi Activates Hemi by Stimulating Insertion of Its 
Cofactor 

Hemi (iike aii ALASs) is part of a iarge, evoiutionariiy reiated 
enzyme famiiy that depends on the cofactor PLP for activity 



(the ot-famiiy of PLP-dependent enzymes) (Eiiot and Kirsch, 
2004). PLP binds covaientiy to an active-site iysine but requires 
other contacts buried in the interface of the homodimeric 
enzyme for stabie binding (Astner et ai., 2005; Gong et al., 
1996). We hypothesized that Mcxi might stimulate formation 
of the PLP-loaded holoenzyme. To test this idea, we prepared 
PLP-free Hemi (apoHemI) and monitored enzyme activity 
after the addition of PLP. As reported previously (Volland 
and Felix, 1984), apoHemI regained activity slowly on its 
own (0.73%/min) (Figure 3A). Inclusion of Mcxi accelerated 
apoHemI activation by a factor of ten (Figure 3A). Acceleration 
by Mcxi depended on ATP, as expected if Mcxi acts by remod- 
eling or unfolding Hemi (Figure 3B). We directly measured PLP 
binding to apoHemI by monitoring the formation of the fluores- 
cent pyridoxyiiysine bond. The rate of PLP binding for apoHemI 
alone (1 .0%/min) (Figure 3C) closely matched the rate of activa- 
tion for apoHemI alone (Figure 3A). Mcxi stimulated PLP bind- 
ing by a factor of eight (7.6%/min), and this stimulation was also 
dependent on ATP (Figures 3C and 3D). Thus, Mcxi accelerates 
formation of active Hemi by stimulating cofactor binding to the 
apoenzyme. 

We expect that, to efficiently activate apoHemI in mitochon- 
dria, Mcxi would interact preferentially with apoHemI over 
holoHemI . Using purified proteins, we monitored the interaction 
of Mcxi -3xFLAG with apo- and holoHemI by coimmunoprecipi- 
tation. We observed more efficient interaction of purified Hemi 
with ATP-locked Mcxi (Mcx1^°) than with wild-type Mcxi (Fig- 
ures 4B and 4C), consistent with the interaction observed be- 
tween Hemi and ATP-locked Mcxi in cell extracts. Notably, 
we observed a 1 0-fold greater amount of Mcxi -bound apoHemI 
than holoHemI (Figures 4B and 4C), indicating that Mcxi has 
intrinsic binding specificity for the species of Hemi that it 
stimulates. 

Mcxi Activates Hemi by Acting as an Unfoldase 

Most activities characterized for AAA+ unfoldases involve com- 
plete or large-scale unfolding of their substrates. Because the 
folded context of the ALAS active site is important for PLP bind- 
ing, Mcxi is unlikely to globally unfold the enzyme to activate it. 
Therefore, we sought to determine whether Mcxi acts as an un- 
foldase to activate Hemi or whether it might use an alternative 
mechanism. To unfold their substrates, AAA+ unfoldases trans- 
locate the substrate polyptide through the hexamer pore by the 
ATP-powered movement of several loops within the pore (Fig- 
ure 4A; Figure SI) To test whether activating Hemi requires 
the unfolding machinery of Mcxi , we introduced mutations into 
these loops at the genomic locus. The central loop (pore-1) is 
essential for gripping and translocating polypeptides through 
the pore of the hexamer; we mutated the invariant tyrosine 
(mcxl^^^^^) within this highly conserved sequence, an alteration 
that abrogates the unfolding activity of many AAA+ unfoldases, 
including CIpX (Siddiqui et al., 2004). The RKH and pore-2 loops 
contribute to, but are less critical for, unfolding. They are more 
important for substrate selection, and their sequences diverge 
widely across evolution (Martin et al., 2008a) (Figure SI). We re- 
placed the RKH or pore-2 loops with the highly divergent E. coli 
sequences (mcx7^°”'^” or Figure SI; Table SI), 

a substitution that was previously demonstrated to transplant 
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Figure 4. Mcx1 Requires the CIpX Translocating Pore Loops to 
Activate Hem1 and Promote ALA Production 

(A) Left: pore loops are highlighted on a cross-section diagram of a CIpX 
hexamer. RKH loops are shown in yellow, pore-1 loops are in dark orange, and 
pore-2 loops are in blue. Right: ALA levels in cell extracts were measured by 
modified Ehrlich's reagent and normalized to wild-type (wt). Cells harbored 
indicated mutations at the genomic MCXt locus. p< 0.0001 for ALA reduction 
in all MCX1 mutants. 

(B) Co-immuoprecipitation of apo- and holoHemI with Mcx1-3xFLAG variants 
was tested, using purified proteins. Proteins were separated by SDS-PAGE 
and stained with Sypro Orange. Lower panel, “Hemi (rescaled),” shows Hem1 
bands rescaled to maximum Hem1 intensity. Mcxi variants are indicated as 
follows: wt, wild-type; EQ, Walker B E206Q; and YA, pore-1 Y1 74A. 

(C) Quantitation of Hemi intensities in (B), normalized to Mcx1 -apoHemI 
coimmunoprecipitation. p < 0.001 for more apoHemI than holoHemI bound 
by each Mcx1 variant, apo, apoHemI ; holo, holoHemI . 

(D) ALAS activity resulting from 4 min incubation of apoHemI (apo) with 50 riM 
PLP ± Mcxl'''^^''*, ± ATP, assayed as in Figure 3A. p < 0.05 for suppression of 
Hemi by Mcxl'"^^'** both with and without ATP. colP, co-immunoprecipita- 
tion. Error bars represent mean ± SD. 

See also Figure S1 . 



E. coli CIpX substrate specificity to human mtCIpX (Martin et al., 
2008a). To determine the ability of these variant enzymes to acti- 
vate Hem1, we monitored ALA levels within the corresponding 
MCX1 mutant strains. All pore loop mutants had reduced ALA, 
and the magnitude of reduction correlated with the importance 
of the pore loop to translocation (Figure 4A). The pore-1 mutation 
caused a more severe ALA deficiency than MCX1 deletion, and 
substitution with E. coli RKH or pore-2 loops caused a milder 



ALA deficiency than MCXI deletion. also exhibited 

genetic interactions similar to those of mcxi A (Figure 1 B). 

To further probe the contribution of the CIpX translocation 
machinery to ALA synthesis, we tested the activity of purified 
Mcxl^^^"*'^ in vitro. As observed previously for E. coli CIpX (Mar- 
tin et al., 2008b), Mcxl'*'^^^'^ has mildly elevated ATPase activity 
(368 ± 55 ATP per hexamer per minute, compared to 219 ± 23 
ATP per hexamer per minute for wild-type), indicating that 
Mcxl'^^^'^'^ phenotypes do not result from loss of ATPase activity. 
Because Mcxi pore loops might bind unstructured elements of 
Hemi, ALA reduction in Mcxi pore loop mutants could be due 
to a defect in binding Hemi rather than unfolding. To test 
Mcxl'^^^"*'^ substrate binding, we monitored the interaction of 
Hemi with Mcx1^^^"‘'°' by coimmunoprecipitation using purified 
proteins. We observed that Hemi interacted with equivalent 
strength to Mcx1^^^"‘'°' and wild-type Mcxi and also was selec- 
tive for the apoenzyme by an order of magnitude (Figures 4B 
and 4C). Therefore, mutation of the essential translocating 
CIpX pore loop-1 does not abolish Mcxi stimulation of Hemi 
by disrupting complex formation. Having excluded an interaction 
defect, we tested the effect of Mcxl'^^^"*'^ on PLP activation of 
apoHemI in vitro. Mcxl'^^^"*'^ mildly suppressed apoHemI acti- 
vation (Figure 4D; compare to Figure 3B for stimulation by Mcxi), 
suggesting that nonproductive interactions of translocation- 
blocked Mcxi with Hemi interfere with Hemi spontaneous acti- 
vation. These data strongly indicate that Mcxi activates Hemi 
using the central polypeptide translocating activity of CIpX 
homologs. 

mtCIpX Activation of ALAS Is Conserved in Metazoans 

Sequence conservation is high between fungal and metazoan 
ALAS and mtCIpX, suggesting that activation of ALAS by mtCIpX 
may be conserved. We measured the effect of mouse mtCIpX on 
PLP activation of human erythroid ALAS (ALAS2) apoenzyme 
in vitro. mtCIpX stimulated apoALAS2 activation approximately 
2.5-fold (Figure 5A); this activation required the presence of 
ATP (Figure S4). mtCIpX activation of ALAS, therefore, is broadly 
conserved among eukaryotes. 

Although S. cerevisisae lacks a CIpP homolog, mtCIpP is pre- 
sent in most other eukaryotes. Because the effect of mtCIpX on 
ALAS is activating, the presence of a mtCIpP protease might 
oppose this action of mtCIpX. Therefore, we wanted to deter- 
mine whether mtCIpP interferes with this activation by coupled 
degradation. In the presence of mtCIpP, mtCIpX still stimulated 
PLP activation of apoALAS2, but the magnitude of this stimula- 
tion was reduced (Figure 5A). We monitored possible apoALAS2 
degradation during incubation with mtCIpXP and ATP. No degra- 
dation of apoALAS2 was observed over 30 min (Figures 5B and 
5C), although mtCIpXP efficiently degraded casein (a model 
substrate for mtCIpXP) (Kang et al., 2002) under the same 
conditions. 

We considered whether mtCIpP might suppress mtCIpX acti- 
vation of apoALAS2 by suppressing mtCIpX ATPase activity. 
Prokaryotic CIpP partially suppresses the ATPase of prokaryotic 
CIpX (Kim et al., 2001). If present in the mitochondrial enzymes, 
ATPase suppression could explain the lower stimulation of 
ALAS2 by mtCIpX when mtCIpP is present. In the presence of 
mtCIpP, we observed an ^30%-40% suppression of the mtCIpX 
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Figure 5. Mammalian mtCIpX Stimulates PLP Activation of 
apoALAS2 and Does Not Direct apoALAS2 for Degradation by 
mtCIpP 

(A) apoALAS2 activation by PLP in vitro. Recombinant human apoALAS2 
(5 pM) was incubated with PLP, with mouse mtCIpX (2 pM hexamer) and hu- 
man mtCIpP (3 pM 14-mer) as indicated, and activation between 4 and 10 min 
was measured by an NAD-coupled assay, p < 0.01 for acceleration of 
apoALAS2 activation by mtCipX, and p < 0.05 for acceieration by mtCipXP. 
(B and C) mtCIpXP degradation test. apoALAS2 or a-casein (5 pM each) were 
incubated with mouse mtCipX (0.3 pM hexamer), human mtCIpP (0.8 pM 14- 
mer), and ATP regenerating system (including 4 mM ATP, except where noted) 
at 30°C, and aliquots were withdrawn and quenched with SDS at indicated 
time points. Proteins were separated by SDS-PAGE and stained with Sypro 
Orange. Quantitation of degradation is shown in (B), and gel is shown in (C). 
(D) Mouse mtCipX (0.3 pM hexamer) ATPase activity was monitored by NADH- 
coupied assay, in the presence of human mtCIpP (0.8 pM 14-mer) and 
apoALAS2 (apoA2, 10 pM) as indicated, p < 0.01 for suppression of ATPase by 
mtCIpP, and p < 0.05 for stimulation of ATPase by apoALAS2. 

Error bars represent mean ± SD. See also Figure S4. 



ATPase rate (Figure 5D). This effect is commensurate with the 
magnitude of suppression of Al_AS2 activation and could, there- 
fore, account for reduced activation by mtCIpXP without 
invoking protein degradation. We did not observe strong stimu- 
lation of mtCIpX ATPase (either basal or CIpP suppressed) by 
ALAS2 (Figure 5D). Stimulation of CIpX ATPase by its substrates 
is common but highly variable and Is less apparent for substrates 
that are more resistant to unfolding (Burton et al., 2003; Kennls- 
ton et al., 2003). 



mtCIpX Is Required for Efficient Erythropoiesis 

In organisms with circulating blood cells, heme biosynthesis is 
massively upregulated during erythropoiesis to meet demand 
from hemoglobin production (Flamza and Dailey, 2012). Defects 
In heme biosynthesis cause several human anemias; congenital 
sideroblastic anemia is caused most commonly by mutations In 
ALAS2, the erythroid-specific ALA synthase (Camaschella, 
2009). Because mtCIpX activates ALAS, we reasoned that It 
would be crucial for erythropoiesis. To facilitate Increased 
heme production during erythropoiesis, heme biosynthetic 
genes are transcriptionally upregulated. We examined a previ- 
ously published genome-wide transcriptional dataset for human 
hematopoiesis (Novershtern et al., 2011) and observed that 
mRNA levels of CLPX, but not CLPP, were upregulated during 
erythropoiesis (Figure 6A). We also observed upregulation of 
CIpx during erythrold maturation In Friend mouse erythroleuke- 
mla (MEL) cells (Figure S5A). These data suggest that CLPX con- 
tributes to erythropoiesis. In addition, upregulation of CLPX, but 
not CLPP, suggests that in this cell type, increased CLPX relative 
to CLPP may help to avoid CLPP suppression of ALAS activation. 

To examine the contribution of mtCIpX to red blood cell devel- 
opment, we performed morphollno-medlated knockdowns in 
D. rerio. Zebrafish encode two homologs of mtCIpX, cipxa and 
cipxb. Expression of both cipxa and cipxb Is ubiquitous 
throughout the embryo (Figure S5B), indicating that mtCIpX func- 
tion is likely not restricted to developing red blood cells, cipxa 
mRNA was specifically reduced by two Independent morpholino 
sequences (Figure S5C; Table S2); both morphollnos resulted In 
morphologically normal embryos with reduced hemoglobin 
staining by o-dianisidine, indicating a specific defect in red blood 
cell development (Figure 6B). Morpholines targeting cipxb 
caused toxicity without specific mRNA reduction, preventing 
further phenotypic analysis. To quantify the anemia we observed 
in cipxa knockdown embyros, we performed flow cytometry of 
dissociated cells from embryos with GFP-marked erythroid cells; 
cipxa knockdown embryos from both morphollnos exhibited an 
~50% reduction in GFP-positive cells at 72 hr post-fertlllzatlon 
(hpf) (Figure 6C). We also observed a reduction In early erythrold 
precursors at 24 hpf (Figure S5F), which may result from reduc- 
tion In non-erythrold heme production from ALAS1 (Okano 
et al., 2010). ALAS1 shares very high sequence identity with the 
erythroid-specific ALAS2, as well as with yeast ALAS, and is likely 
subject to the same stimulatory activity by mtCIpX. Supplemen- 
tation with ALA starting at 24 hpf fully rescued cipxa knockdown- 
induced anemia (Figure 6D). ALA supplementation specifically 
rescued anemia In ALAS2 mutant embryos {sauternes- Brownlie 
et al., 1998), but not anemia In mitochondrial Iron transporter 
(MFRN1, SLC25A37) mutants {frascati; Shaw et al., 2006) (Fig- 
ure 6E). These results demonstrate that ALA specifically rescues 
defects In ALA synthesis and not defects In later steps in heme 
biosynthesis. Therefore, mtCIpX stimulation of ALA synthesis is 
conserved from S. cerevisae to vertebrates and is important for 
efficient heme synthesis during erythropoiesis. 

DISCUSSION 

In this work, we used large-scale genetic Interaction data 
coupled with metabolic analysis to uncover a broadly conserved 
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Figure 6. mtCIpX Is Important for Vertebrate Heme Biosynthesis and 
Erythropoiesis 

(A) Relative mRNA abundance for human CLPX, CLPP, ALAS2, and SLC25A38 
(indicated as S25A38) throughout erythropoiesis, as indicated in a microarray 
dataset described in Novershtern et al. (201 1). Erythroid development stages 
were defined by cell-type-specific markers as follows: 1, CD34+ CD71 + 
GlyA-; 2, CD34- CD71 + GlyA-; 3, CD34- CD71 + GlyA+; 4, CD34- CD71 low 
GlyA+: 5, CD34- CD71 - GlyA+. 

(B) o-dianisidine staining (brown) for hemoglobinized red cells in zebrafish em- 
byos. Embyros were grown from zygotes injected at the one- to two-cell stage 
with c/pxa-targeting morpholines (MOa and MOb) or uninjected zygotes (control). 

(C) Erythrocyte development at 72 hpf was quantified by flow cytometry, using 
dissociated cells from Tg(globin-LCR:eGFP) zebrafish. p < 0.01 for erythro- 
cyte reduction by cipxa knockdown with either morpholino. 

(D) Rescue oi cipxa MOb-induced anemia by ALA supplementation. Tg(globin- 
LCR:eGFP) zebrafish embryos were supplemented with 2 mM ALA from 24 
to 72 hpf, upon which GFP+ erythrocytes were quantified by flow cytometry, 
p = 0.025 for rescue of anemia in cipxa knockdown embryos by ALA 
supplementation. 

(E) Heterozygous sauternes (ALAS2 mutant) or frascati (SLC25A37 mutant) 
zebrafish were crossed, and progeny were grown for 72 hpf, with or without 
ALA supplementation as in (D). Anemia was assayed by o-dianisidine staining, 
p = 0.04 for rescue of anemia in sauternes'^'~ progeny by ALA. n = 52 for 
sauternes -ALA; n = 43 for sauternes +ALA; n = 98 for frascati —ALA; n = 1 22 
for frascati +ALA. 

Error bars represent mean ± SD. See also Figure S5. 



stimulatory activity of mtCIpX in the essential biological process 
of heme biosynthesis. Our biochemical studies revealed that 
mtCIpX specifically activates the apoenzyme form of Al_AS, the 
first enzyme in heme biosynthesis, by accelerating binding to 
the cofactor PLP. mtCIpX activation of ALAS is not coupled to 
degradation by mtCIpP, although the presence of mtCIpP results 
in partial inhibition. Consistent with its function in heme biosyn- 
thesis, mtCIpX is important during erythropoiesis, when heme 
is in extreme demand as a ligand for hemoglobin. mtCIpX may 
represent a new factor to consider in the etiology and treatment 
of disorders of heme biosynthesis. 

Why might ALAS need a chaperone for PLP insertion? The free 
PLP cofactor is highly reactive and is maintained at a low con- 
centration in the cell, near or below the dissociation constant 
for binding to many PLP-dependent enzymes (Cheung et al., 
2003; Hamfelt, 1967). The very slow dissociation rate of PLP 
from its covalent attachment in active sites allows complex for- 
mation under these conditions, but spontaneous holoenzyme 
formation is likely to be inefficient. Therefore, active mechanisms 
for conjugation of PLP with apoenzymes have long been postu- 
lated. For example, pyridoxal kinase can interact with some PLP- 
dependent enzymes to shuttle newly generated PLP into the 
active sites of these enzymes in vitro (Cheung et al., 2003; Kim 
et al., 1988), but it is not known whether this is a general mech- 
anism used in vivo. There is no known pyridoxal kinase activity in 
the mitochondrion, which suggests that a different mechanism 
(such as the one described here for ALAS) might be needed to 
facilitate PLP conjugation within this organelle. Determining 
whether mtCIpX acts more broadly among mitochondrial PLP- 
dependent enzymes to facilitate PLP binding, or exclusively on 
ALAS, will be important to our understanding of the maturation 
and function of this large and important class of enzymes. 

The Hsp70/90 chaperone system actively promotes ligand 
binding for several other classes of proteins, the best studied 
of which is the glucocorticoid receptor (Kirschke et al., 2014; 
Pratt et al., 2008). The Hsp70/90 enzymes modulate the struc- 
ture of their substrates by a different mechanism than AAA+ 
unfoldases. Hsp70 and Hsp90 bind to partially unfolded interme- 
diate structures, and the ATPase cycle does not appear coupled 
to an unfolding power stroke like that described for AAA+ unfol- 
dases (Russell and Matouschek, 201 4; Saibil, 201 3). The require- 
ment for a AAA+ unfoldase for apoALAS aefivation suggests a 
fundamentally different mechanism for facilitating ligand inser- 
tion, which may be dictated by the structural features of the 
substrate. In contrast to the structurally unstable and aggrega- 
tion-prone unliganded glucocorticoid receptor (Kirschke et al., 
2014), both apo- and holoALAS are well-structured dimers. 
This difference in the structure and folding of the substrate pro- 
teins could explain a requirement for directed unfolding by a 
AAA+ unfoldase rather than trapping of partially unfolded inter- 
mediates by Hsp70/90 to accelerate PLP binding. 

How does mtCIpX accelerate PLP binding to ALAS? Multiple 
residues within the folded active site of ALAS form important 
contacts with PLP, and studies of the prototypical a-family 
PLP enzyme, aspartate aminotransferase, revealed that PLP is 
lost upon enzyme unfolding (Astner et al., 2005; Gong et al., 
1996; Wu et al., 2003). Because mitochondrial proteins are 
unfolded by the mitochondrial translocation machinery during 
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Figure 7. Model for mtCIpX Activation of ALAS 

ALAS is unfolded by the mitochondrial import machinery and refolds in the 
mitochondrial matrix. Newly folded ALAS binds PLP slowly on its own; partial 
unfolding by mtCIpX renders the active site of ALAS more accessible to PLP, 
thus accelerating holoenzymeformation. Mitochondrial import machinery (light 
gray), ALAS (dark gray), mtCIpX (purple), and PLP (green) are diagrammed. 

import, newly imported and refolded ALAS is likely in the apo 
state. mtCIpX is unlikely to extensively re-unfold ALAS as part 
of its activation mechanism, as this action would return the 
enzyme to a non-PLP binding form, although it is possible that 
the directionality or rate of mtCIpX-mediated complete unfolding 
could promote refolding through a PLP-binding intermediate. 
One attractive model is that mtCIpX locally unfolds or distorts 
the structure of ALAS to expose the buried active site and pro- 
mote efficient PLP binding (Figure 7). The strong preference 
mtCIpX exhibits for binding apoHemI indicates that it must spe- 
cifically recognize a structural feature or exposed motif that is 
specific to the apoenzyme to initiate this activity. Two distantly 
related AAA+ ATPases that function as dedicated activators for 
red- or green-type Rubisco stimulate a reverse event, a release 
of an inhibitory ligand (Mueller-Cajar et al., 201 1 ; Wang and Por- 
tis, 1 992). The better characterized red-type activase has been 
proposed to trigger ligand release by partial unfolding of Rubisco 
(Mueller-Cajar et al., 2011; Wang and Portis, 1992). Although 
stimulating ligand release and stimulating cofactor association 
are reverse biological processes, they may be mechanistically 
related. It will be interesting to compare the characteristics of 
the unfoldase-induced structural alterations in these distantly 
related systems. 

A limited-unfolding model for ALAS activation by CIpX is 
consistent with the lack of ALAS degradation by mtCIpXP. If un- 
folding by mtCIpX is sufficiently limited, then the substrate pro- 
tein would never be translocated far enough through the 
mtCIpXP complex to reach the proteolytic active sites within 
the chamber of mtCIpP. Because substrates of protease- 
coupled AAA+ unfoldases are often identified or validated by 
their degradation, such unfolding without coupled degradation 
may be a much more widespread activity than indicated by the 
repertoire of known substrates. 

How does CIpX discriminate between activation and degrada- 
tion? CIpX is best understood as part of the CIpXP proteolytic 
machine, and all previously identified substrates of CIpX are sub- 
ject to degradation by CIpP. For two substrates, the tetrameric 
MuA transposase and the dimeric plasmid replication factor 
TrfA, unfolding rather than degradation is the biologically crucial 
event, although both substrates can be degraded by CIpXP (Ko- 
nieczny and Helinski, 1997; Mhammedi-Alaoui et al., 1994). The 
function of CIpX in these cases is to extract one subunit from 
the complex by complete unfolding, altering the conformation 



of the remaining protein(s); the subsequent degradation by 
CIpP of the unfolded subunit, therefore, is not deleterious. In 
the case of ALAS, where the dimer must remain intact to func- 
tion, CIpX must instead activate the specific molecule upon 
which it exerts force. Therefore, proteolysis by CIpP must not 
occur; this CIpP-independent action of CIpX is what we observe. 

Within the context of the cell, AAA+ unfoldases might be spec- 
ified for nonproteolytic functions by sublocalization or interaction 
with other binding partners that is mutually exclusive with bind- 
ing to their cognate protease. For example, yeast mtCIpX asso- 
ciates tightly with the mitochondrial inner membrane (van Dyck 
et al., 1998); this association might sterically block mtCIpP asso- 
ciation in the eukaryotes that encode it as well as facilitate effi- 
cient activation of ALAS newly imported across the membrane. 

Such complete biochemical uncoupling of substrate unfolding 
from proteolysis has not been previously observed for any prote- 
ase-coupled AAA+ unfoldase, but two recently described activ- 
ities of AAA+ proteases are informative for how this may be 
accomplished. The C. crescentus DMA polymerase clamp loader 
subunit (DnaX) is partially degraded by CIpXP to produce a func- 
tional isoform (Vass and Chien, 2013). To trigger N-end rule sub- 
strate delivery to CIpAP from the E. coli adaptor protein CIpS, the 
CIpA translocation pore engages CIpS itself without causing 
CIpS degradation (Rivera-Riveraet al., 2014; Roman-Hernandez 
et al., 2011). In these cases, local structure that is highly resistant 
to unfolding (in the case of DnaX and CIpS) and/or local peptide 
sequence that is poorly gripped by the unfoldase (DnaX) appear 
to release the protein from the grasp of the unfoldase, thereby 
attenuating or preventing degradation. Both of these types of 
elements also delimit the degraded region in two transcription 
factors that are processed by the 26S proteasome (Tian et al., 
2005). Limited unfolding and translocation of ALAS by mtCIpX, 
such as we propose, may be dictated by similar sequence 
and/or structural elements within ALAS. Defining this signal will 
help to delineate an emerging set of rules by which the fates of 
AAA+ unfoldase and protease substrates are determined. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Statistics 

Error bars indicate SD, calculated from at least three biological replicates. The 
p values were calculated using Student's t test, unless otherwise indicated. 

Yeast Strain Construction and Culture 

Strains used in this study are listed in Table S1 . Yeast genes were modified at 
chromosomal loci using standard homologous recombination techniques. 
Yeast strains were grown for experimental purposes in synthetic defined 
medium (YNB + GSM [yeast nitrogen base plus complete supplement 
mixture], Sunrise Sciences) with 2% dextrose at 30°C with shaking, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Heme and ALA Measurement 

Cellular heme levels were monitored by porphyrin fluorescence and ^^Fe label- 
ing. ALA levels in cell extracts were quantified using modified Ehrlich's 
reagent. ALA production by purified proteins was quantified using modified 
Ehrlich's reagent or by a NAD-coupled assay as indicated. See Extended 
Experimental Procedures for details. 

Metabolic Profiling 

Metabolite extracts were made by rapid vacuum filtration ot yeast liquid 
culture, followed by incubation of the cell-laden filter in extraction solvent 
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(40% acetonitrile, 40% methanol, 20% water). Extracts were analyzed for rela- 
tive metabolite levels by LC-MS. See Extended Experimental Procedures for 
further details. 

Protein Purification and Biochemical Assays 

mtCIpX, mtCIpP, and ALAS proteins were recombinantly produced in their 
mature forms (lacking the mitochondrial presequence). Biochemical assays 
for ALAS activity and PLP reconstitution were performed at 30°C in 25 mM 
HEPES (pH 7.6), 5 mM MgCl 2 , and 1 0% glycerol with ATP regenerating system 
(5 mM creatine phosphate and 50 mg/ml creatine kinase, with 2 mM ATP when 
indicated), supplemented with 100 mM KCI (Hemi) or 130 mM KCI and 
0.75 mg/ml BSA (ALAS2). 50 ).iM PLP was included in reconstitution experi- 
ments. Protein concentrations during PLP reconstitution were as follows: 
3 |iM apoHemI, 2 |iM Mcxi (hexamer), 5 ).lM apoALAS2, 2 |.iM mouse CIpX 
(hexamer), 3 |.iM human CIpP-Hise (14-mer). For detailed procedures, see 
Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Zebrafish Maintenance and Studies 

Wild-type (AB), dino (d/n^^^°) (Hammerschmidt et al., 1996), and Tg(globin- 
LCRieGFP) (Ganis et al., 2012) zebrafish {Danio rerio) were maintained, bred, 
and staged according to standard methods (Lawrence et al., 2003). Zebrafish 
studies were conducted with the approval of the Institutional Animal Care and 
Use Committee at Boston Children’s Hospital. Embryos were stained for he- 
moglobinized cells with o-dianisidine as previously described (Amigo et al., 
2009). Flow cytometry was used to quantify erythrocytes from embryos (Coo- 
ney et al., 2013). 

Morpholino-Mediated Knockdown in Zebrafish 

Splice site-blocking antisense morpholine oligomers (Table S2) were injected 
into one- and two-cell-stage embryos. Knockdown in morphant embryos was 
confirmed with real-time qRT-PCR using Taqman probes (Applied Bio- 
systems). For details of ALA complementation, see Extended Experimental 
Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, five 
figures, and two tables and can be found with this article online at http://dx. 
doi.org/1 0.1 01 6/j.cell.201 5.04.01 7. 
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SUMMARY 

In mammalian cells, DNA methylation on the fifth 
position of cytosine (5mC) plays an important role 
as an epigenetic mark. However, DNA methylation 
was considered to be absent in C. elegans because 
of the lack of detectable 5mC, as well as homologs 
of the cytosine DNA methyltransferases. Here, using 
multiple approaches, we demonstrate the presence 
of adenine N®-methylation (6mA) in C. elegans DNA. 
We further demonstrate that this modification in- 
creases trans-generationally in a paradigm of epige- 
netic inheritance. Importantly, we identify a DNA 
demethylase, NMAD-1, and a potential DNA methyl- 
transferase, DAMT-1 , which regulate 6mA levels and 
crosstalk between methylations of histone H3K4 
and adenines and control the epigenetic inheritance 
of phenotypes associated with the loss of the 
H3K4me2 demethylase spr-5. Together, these data 
identify a DNA modification in C. elegans and raise 
the exciting possibility that 6mA may be a carrier of 
heritable epigenetic information in eukaryotes. 

INTRODUCTION 

An increasing number of compiex phenotypes, inciuding phys- 
icai appearance (Cavaiii and Paro, 1998; Morgan et ai., 1999), 
energy metaboiism (Benyshek et ai., 2006), behaviorai state 
(Dias and Ressier, 2014), and iongevity (Greer et ai., 2011; Re- 
chavi et ai., 2014), have been shown to be reguiated in part by 
non-genetic information. The molecuiar nature of the epigenetic 
information that is transmitted from generation to generation 
is stiii incompieteiy understood. It has been postuiated that 
anything in the zygote that is not the DNA sequence itseif couid 
carry this non-genetic information. This inciudes proteins, non- 
coding RNA, and modifications to both proteins and DNA in 
chromatin (Greer and Shi, 2012; Martin and Zhang, 2007; 
Moazed, 2011). Arguments have been made for each of these 
modes of epigenetic inheritance, and it is possibie that a given 
mode of inheritance may piay a iarger role than others, depend- 
ing on the paradigm of inheritance. One paradigm of epigenetic 



inheritance in C. elegans invoives mutation of the histone H3 
lysine 4 dimethyi (H3K4me2) demethylase spr-5 (Katz et ai., 
2009), which is an orthoiog of the mammaiian LSD1/KDM1A 
(Shi et al., 2004). The spr-5 mutant worms initiaiiy do not exhibit 
phenotypes; however, after successive generations iacking 
this demethyiase, they dispiay a progressiveiy increased infer- 
tiiity. This fertiiity deciine is concomitant with a giobai increase 
in the activating histone mark H3K4me2 and deciine in the 
repressive histone mark H3K9me3 (Greer et ai., 2014; Katz 
et ai., 2009; Kerr et ai., 2014; Nottke et ai., 2011). Despite the 
fact that eariy- and iate-generation spr-5 mutant worms shouid 
be geneticaiiy identicai, iate-generation spr-5 mutant worms 
dispiay aitered phenotypes, most iikeiy because of the inheri- 
tance of non-genetic information. 

Previous studies searched for DNA modifications that carry 
epigenetic information in C. elegans. An eariy report performed 
high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) on C. elegans 
as they age and suggested that C. elegans have 5-methylcyto- 
sine (5mC) and that it accumuiates with age (Kiass et ai., 
1983). Other nematode species have aiso been reported to 
have 5mC (Gao et ai., 2012); however, subsequent studies in 
C. elegans were unabie to repiicate this finding (Simpson et ai., 
1986). This lack of reproducibility, coupied with the fact that 
C. elegans do not contain homoiogs of the enzymes that add 
methyi moieties to cytosine— DNA (cytosine-5-)-methyitransfer- 
ase 1 (DNMT1) or DNMT3— has ied to the prevaiiing view that 
C. elegans do not possess DNA methyiation (Wenzei et ai., 
2011). However, DNA is not oniy methyiated at the fifth position 
of the pyrimidine ring of cytosines. Other DNA methyiation 
events have been reported, inciuding methyiation of the exocy- 
ciic NH 2 groups at the sixth position of the purine ring in adenines 
(6mA) and at the fourth position of the pyrimidine ring in cyto- 
sines (4mC) (iyer et ai., 2011). in prokaryotes, 4mC and 6mA 
are primarily used for distinguishing seif from foreign DNA (iyer 
et ai., 2011). These modifications are considered to be signaiing 
or epigenetic modifications because they are predicted not to 
disrupt DNA base pairing (Iyer et al., 2011). Conversely, methyl- 
ations of the first position of the purine ring in adenines (1 mA) and 
the third position of the pyrimidine ring in cytosines (3mC) are 
considered DNA damage methylation events because they 
disrupt the hydrogen bonding with their base pairs. Additional 
DNA modifications have also been discovered or predicted in 
bacteria and eukaryotes (Iyer et al., 2011, 2013), but it remains 
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to be seen whether they are conserved across all species. 
Studies in eukaryotic organisms typically focus on 5mC and its 
role as an epigenetic modification (Koh and Rao, 2013; Martin 
and Zhang, 2007). However, it remains unknown whether DMA 
modifications such as 6mA and 4mC can also be used as epige- 
netic marks in eukaryotes and potentially even perpetuated 
through cell divisions and generations via the semi-conservative 
nature of DMA replication. 

Here, we demonstrate that 6mA occurs in C. elegans DMA, is 
broadly distributed across the genome, and increases trans- 
generationally in spr-5 mutant worms. We identify a 6mA DMA 
demethylase, NMAD-1, and show that deletion ofnmad-1 accel- 
erates the progressive fertility defect phenotype of spr-5 mutant 
worms. Conversely, deletion of damt-1, a potential 6mA DMA 
methyltransferase, reduces 6mA levels in worms and sup- 
presses the progressive fertility defect of spr-5 mutant worms. 
Additionally, we also identify reciprocal regulation between 
DMA 6mA and histone methylation. Our study identifies a new 
DMA modification in C. elegans, as well as regulators that control 
the dynamics of this modification, and advances 6mA as a po- 
tential carrier of non-genetic information across generations. 

RESULTS 

6mA Occurs in C. elegans and Increases Trans- 
generationally in spr-5 Mutant Worms 

T o investigate whether any forms of DMA methylation are present 
in C. elegans and could be potential carriers of epigenetic mem- 
ory in worms lacking spr-5, we extracted genomic DMA (gDNA) 
from whole worms and performed dot blot analysis on wild- 
type (WT) and late-generation spr-5{by1 01) mutant worms using 
a number of DMA modification-specific antibodies. Excitingly, 
we found that (1) 6mA, but not 5mC or 5hmC, was detectable 
in gDNA from WT worms and (2) the level of 6mA appears to 
be elevated in spr-5 mutant worms (Figure S1A). To exclude 
the possibility that the detected 6mA is due to contamination 
from bacterial DNA, which contains 6mA, we used a bacterial 
food source that was deficient in the DNA adenine methyltrans- 
ferase (Dam) and DNA cytosine methyltransferase (Dcm) en- 
zymes, which are responsible for 6mA and 5mC modifications 
in bacteria, respectively (we confirmed that this mutant bacterial 
strain does not contain 6mA [Figure SI B]). To exclude the possi- 
bility that the detected 6mA was due to contaminating methyl- 
ated RNA, we treated purified gDNA with enzymes targeting all 
major forms of RNA, including RNase A, RNase T1, and RNase 
H. We found that gDNA extracted from WT and late-generation 
spr-5 mutant worms fed with dam^dcm^ bacteria and treated 
with several RNases still exhibited detectable 6mA (Figure SI B). 
Furthermore, 6mA antibodies only detected very low signals 
from worm RNA dot blots, confirming that the observed 6mA 
DNA dot blot signals were not derived from potentially contam- 
inating RNA in our genomic DNA preparations (Figures 1A and 
SIC). Lastly, we detected 6mA in worm gDNA samples using 
6mA antibodies from two independent sources (Figures SI A 
and SI B). 

We confirmed the specificity of the antibodies used in our 
dot blot analysis using a panel of unmethylated and premethy- 
lated DNA oligos (Figure SI D). Two 6mA antibodies (Synaptic 



Systems and Megabase) recognized either single- or double- 
stranded 6mA- but not 3mC-containing oligos. The 6mA anti- 
bodies also recognized the non-denatured (double-stranded, 
ds), but not denatured (single-stranded, ss), 1mA (Figure SID). 
Because the worm gDNA was denatured before being loaded 
onto blots, the 6mA antibody-detected signal was likely N® 
adenine methylated DNA. 

The elevation of 6mA in late generation spr-5 mutant worms 
raises the possibility that 6mA might potentially play a role in 
transmitting heritable epigenetic information. Therefore, we 
next investigated whether the 6mA level changes in a trans- 
generational manner, as spr-5 mutant worms have been shown 
to display a trans-generational increase in H3K4me2 level 
concomitant with trans-generational fertility defects (Greer 
et al., 2014; Katz et al., 2009). We found that 6mA increased in 
a trans-generational manner in spr-5 mutant worms, regardless 
of worm culturing temperatures (Figure 1A). The magnitude of 
the increase in 6mA was variable across biological replicates, 
but the trend toward more 6mA in spr-5 mutant worms was 
consistent. 

To confirm that we were detecting 6mA, we turned to an anti- 
body-independent approach, i.e., ultra-high-performance liquid 
chromatography coupled with a triple-quadrupole tandem mass 
spectrometry (UHPLC-MS/MS) analysis. We found that 6mA 
levels were variable from experiment to experiment in WT worms 
(occurring on between 0.01 %-0. 4% of adenines). However, 
6mA levels were invariably elevated in the spr-5{by101) mutant 
worms, though the degree of upregulation differs from experi- 
ment to experiment (between 1.5- and 17-fold) and depends 
on the generation of worms assayed (Figure "! B and data not 
shown). 

We initially noted that 1 mA appeared to also increase in spr-5 
mutant worms as detected by the 1mA antibody (Figure SIC). 
However, the 1mA antibody recognizes both 1mA and 6mA oli- 
gos and therefore cannot distinguish the two modifications (Fig- 
ure SID), whereas UHPLC-MS/MS readily separates 1mA and 
6mA (Figure S2). UHPLC-MS/MS analysis of WT and spr-5 
mutant worms gDNA typically failed to detect any 1 mA in either 
strain (Figure S2B), indicating that the changes observed with 
our 1mA antibody likely reflected recognition of the elevated 
6mA levels. On one occasion (out of more than ten trials) in which 
1 mA was detected by UHPLC-MS/MS, it was observed to be at 
similarly low levels in WT and spr-5 mutant worms (Figure S1E). 

We next investigated tissue distributions of 6mA by performing 
immunofluorescence (IF) on extracted germlines, embryos, and 
whole worms (Figures 1 C, 1 D, and S3A), which had been treated 
with RNases to remove potential RNA 6mA signal. We found 
6mA present ubiquitously throughout the worm except for sperm 
nuclei (Figures 1 C and S3A) and in every other cell in the worms’ 
germline (Figure ID). The absence of 6mA in sperm (Figure 1C) 
could reflect the high compaction of sperm chromatin (which 
might hamper the antibody accessibility) or could be indicative 
of a paternal erasure of 6mA. The IF signal likely represents 
6mA, as pre-incubation of the antibodies with 6mA oligos, 
but not unmethylated oligos, abrogated the nuclear signal and 
resulted in a diffused, non-specific staining (Figure 1D). We 
also detected 6mA signal ubiquitously throughout the embryo 
(Figure 1C). Whereas 6mA was elevated in spr-5 mutant worms 
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(Figure S3A), 3mC and 1mA signals were essentially undetect- 
able in germlines extracted from generation 20 (G20) spr- 
5{by101) mutant and WT worms (Figure S3B). 

To determine whether 6mA might be associated with DNA 
damage, we performed dot blot analysis and stained gonads 
extracted from WT and DNA damage-deficient mutant strains. 
We found that deletion of the DNA damage genes, xpa-1 (UV 
damage), ercc-1 (nucleotide excision repair), and sod-2 and 
sod-3 (oxidative stress) did not lead to appreciably altered levels 
of 6mA (Figures S4A and S4B), nor did treatment with lethal 
doses of the DNA damaging agent methyl methanesulfonate 
(MMS) (Figure S4C). Together, these results suggest that 6mA 
is not a DNA damage-induced modification. 



Figure 1. 6mA Occurs in C. elegans DNA 
and Increases across spr-5 Generations 

(A) Dot blots of three biological replicates of WT, 
generation 5, and generation 15 spr-5{by101) 
mutant worms grown at 16°, 20°, or 25° all show 
progressively elevated 6mA and lack detectable 
5mC and 5hmC. 250 ng of gDNA are loaded per 
dot. Mammalian gDNA is used as a control for 
5mC and 5hmC antibody strength. 

(B) 6mA levels increase across generations of 
spr-5{by101) mutant worms as assessed by 
UHPLC-MS/MS. Each column represents the 
mean and SD of three to five biological replicates 
per group. *p < 0.05 and ****p < 0.0001. 

(C) Immunofluorescence displays 6mA staining in 
the intestine, oocytes, and every cell of the 
embryo. Arrow indicates sperm. 

(D) Immunofluorescence of wild-type extracted 
germlines shows 6mA in every nuclei. This staining 
was competed by a 6mA premethylated oligo but 
not by unmethylated oligos. 

See also Figures SI , S2, and S3. 



6mA Genomic Locations 

For an initial investigation of 6mA 
genomic localization, we performed 
6mA methylated DNA immunoprecipita- 
tion (Figure S5A), followed by sequencing 
(MeDIP-seq) on mixed-stage WT worms. 
MeDIP-seq identified 766 6mA peaks 
broadly distributed throughout the 
genome and evenly represented across 
major genomic features, except for a 
modest depletion in introns (Figure S5B). 
The most prevalent motif, AGAAGAAG 
AAGA, was present in 314 of the peaks 
identified (p = 1e-42, Figure S5C). 

To more directly interrogate 6mA local- 
ization using an antibody-independent, 
base pair resolution approach, we carried 
out single-molecule real-time sequencing 
(SMRT sequencing), which not only 
identifies individual bases but also their 
emAoiigo modifications (Flusberg et al., 2010). 

We generated a SMRT sequencing data- 
set, using gDNA from mixed-stage, WT 
worms. To increase our read density, we merged our dataset 
with the publicly available C. elegans SMRT sequencing data 
generated by Pacific Biosciences (http://datasets.pacb.com. 
s3. amazonaws.com/2014/c_elegans/list.html). In this analysis, 
SMRT sequencing detected 6mA on 225,586 adenines— 
^0.7% of the total adenines in the worm genome— which is 
equivalent to 0.3% bulk adenine methylation, as some adenines 
were methylated 1 0% of the time, whereas others were methyl- 
ated 90% of the time. This value (0.3%) is comparable to some of 
the UHPLC-MS/MS results (Figure 5E). SMRT sequencing does 
not distinguish 6mA versus 1mA, but 1mA is rarely above the 
level of detectability by UHPLC-MS/MS in worm gDNA. This 
suggests that the signals detected through SMRT sequencing 
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were 6mA (Figure 2A), although we cannot completely exclude 
the possibility that rare occurrences of 1mA could have been 
detected as 6mA in our SMRT sequencing analysis. Similar to 
the MeDIP-seq results, the SMRT sequencing analysis identified 
a broad distribution of 6mA across all chromosomes of the worm 
genome, with no one genomic feature being significantly en- 
riched or depleted for 6mA (Figures 2B and 2C). Because lowly 
methylated regions usually include functional elements in 
mammalian cells (Stadler et al., 2011), we examined 6mA distri- 
bution (Figure 2C) by separating it into low (10%-20%, dark blue 
circle), middle (20%-80%, yellow circle), and high (80%-100%, 
red circle) categories and presenting the data in circos plot 
format in which concentric rings represent the density distribu- 
tions of 6mA across the six worm chromosomes in the given 
category. We found that some lowly methylated regions ap- 
peared in dense clusters similar to lowly methylated 5mC (Fig- 
ure 2C, innermost concentric circle). Notably, two sequence 
motifs were significantly associated with the presence of 6mA 
(Figure 2D): AGAA (p = 1.9e-129) and GAGG (p = 5.1e-71). 
Importantly, the AGAA motif identified by SMRT sequencing 
was also identified by MeDIP-seq (Figure S5C). Interestingly, 
the GAGG motif was most prevalent in sites that were frequently 
6mA methylated (50%-100% methylation level), whereas the 
AGAA motif was most prevalent in infrequently 6mA methylated 
sites (10%-50% methylation level). The two 6mA motifs did not 
significantly differ in chromosomal distribution (Figure 2C, fourth 
concentric circle), though there were some regions that showed 
increased clustering density for each of the 6mA motifs (Fig- 
ure 2C, outer rainfall plot). Notably, both motifs indicate that 
methylation at these sites occurs only on one of the strands, un- 
like the strong propensity for 5mC to occur in the context of CG 
doublets in various eukaryotes. Both SMRT sequencing and 
MeDIP-seq— which have been performed on mixed tissues 
and mixed-stage worms— confirmed the presence of 6mA in 
worm DNA across the genome and at similar sequence motifs. 

Deletion of Potential Dealkylating Enzyme, nmad-1, 
Accelerates the Progressive Fertility Defect of spr-5 
Mutant Worms 

To identify the enzymes responsible for the addition and removal 
of 6mA in C. elegans, we first examined the ALKB family of deal- 
kylating enzymes, which have been shown in other species to 
remove methyl groups from DNA and RNA oxidatively, utilizing 
2-oxoglutarate as a cofactor (Yi and Fie, 2013). Because 6mA 
levels increased across generations of spr-5 mutant worms, 
we hypothesized that deletion of a 6mA demethylase would 
accelerate the trans-generational fertility defect of spr-5 mutant 
worms. To determine whether any of the five C. elegans ALKB 
family members (Figure 3A) regulates 6mA, we first investigated 
whether knockdown or deletion of the family members had any 
effect on the progressive fertility defect of spr-5 mutant worms. 
We found that knockdown of Y51H7C.1, B0564.2, Y46G5A.35, 
and C14B1. 10 had no effect on thefertility of WT or spr-5 mutant 
worms (Figures 3B and S6A). Although we were unable to effi- 
ciently knock down the fifth ALKB family member, F09F7. 7 (Fig- 
ure S6A), we obtained a worm strain carrying a deletion of 
F09F7.7(ok3133) and found that loss of F09F7.7 accelerated 
the progressive fertility defect of spr-5 mutant worms such that 



the spr-5;F09F7.7 double-mutant worms became completely 
sterile by generation 4 (Figure 3C). As a control, we found that, 
at a similar generation, the spr-5 mutant worms did not display 
a significant fertility defect (Figure 3A; Greer et al., 2014; Katz 
et al., 2009). As a further control, we examined and found that 
F09F7. 7 mutants laid fewer eggs than WT worms (Figure 3C), 
but, importantly, this phenotype was not progressive (Figure 3D), 
suggesting that the acceleration of the progressive fertility defect 
o1 spr-5 mutant worms is a result of a specific genetic interaction 
between F09F7.7 and spr-5. These findings suggested that 
F09F7.7 may act as a 6mA demethylase in vivo, which is further 
supported by the biochemical experiments discussed below. 
We thus renamed F09F7.7 N6-methyl adenine demethylase 1 
{nmad-1) to reflect this newly identified function. 

NMAD-1 Demethylates 6mA In Vitro and In Vivo 

To biochemically determine whether NMAD-1 was a 6mA deme- 
thylase, we glutathione S-transferase (GST) tagged and purified 
the protein and tested its demethylating activity in vitro. We 
found that two different isoforms of NMAD-1 were able to de- 
methylate 6mA and 3mC oligos but not 1 mA oligos in vitro (Fig- 
ure 4A). To determine whether this demethylating activity was 
intrinsic to NMAD-1, we mutated the iron-chelating aspartic 
acid 186 in the catalytic domain of NMAD-1 to an alanine 
(D186A) and found that this mutation abrogated the ability of 
NMAD-1 to demethylate 6mA oligos (Figure 4B), suggesting 
that NMAD-1 possesses 6mA demethylase activity in vitro. We 
next investigated whether nmad-1 mediates demethylation of 
both 6mA and 3mC in vivo. As shown in Figure 4C, nmad-1 
mutant worms showed elevated levels of 6mA, but not 3mC. 
This elevated 6mA was further confirmed by UFIPLC-MS/MS 
(Figure 4D). Together, these results suggest that NMAD-1 is pri- 
marily a 6mA demethylase in vivo, although recombinant NMAD- 
1 protein can demethylate both 6mA and 3mC in vitro. 

Deletion and Overexpression of the Potential 
Methyltransferase damt-1 Decreases and Increases 
6mA Levels In Vivo and in Tissue Culture, Respectively 

We next sought to identify enzymes that mediate adenine N®- 
methylation in C. elegans. Although candidate 6mA DNA methyl- 
transferases have been identified in chlorophyte algae, dilates, 
some fungi, and certain other eukaryotic lineages (Iyer et al., 
2011, 2014), none have been identified in Metazoa thus far. 
Although the eukaryotic candidate 6mA methyltransferases 
belong to multiple distinct methylase lineages (Iyer et al., 2011), 
the most widespread versions belong to the MTA-70 family exem- 
plified by the yeast mRNA adenine methylase complex Ime4/Kar4 
(Anantharaman et al., 2002; Clancy et al., 2002). These enzymes 
have evolved from m.Munl-like 6mA DNA methyltransferases of 
bacterial restriction-modification systems (Iyer et al., 2011) and 
are typified by a C-terminal circularly permuted methyltransferase 
domain fused to a distinctive N-terminal, predicted a-helical 
domain with a strongly positively charged segment. C. elegans 
has one representative of this family— the gene C18A3.1, which 
is conserved across eukaryotes, including humans, plants, basal 
fungi, certain amoebozoans, and stamenopiles and can be distin- 
guished by phylogenetic analysis from Ime4 and Kar4 that are ab- 
sent in C. elegans (Figures SAand SOB). The orthologs of C18A3.1 
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Figure 2. 6mA Genomic Location 

(A) Representative interpulse duration (IPD) ratios of SMRT sequencing data of mixed-stage WT worms. IPD ratio is defined as the change in I PD distribution in the 
sample compared to unmodified bases. Red, positive strand; blue, negative strand. 

(B) Comparison of observed versus simulated distributions of 6mA across the C. elegans genome indicates that 6mA is not enriched or depleted in any major 
genomic feature. A permutation was used to calculate the average of 10,000 simulations for comparison to the observed data. 

(C) Circos plots of 6mA and motif distributions; three inner rings; 6mA density normalized to adenines in each bin of 6mAs within different methylation fractions. 
Red, yellow, and blue represent highly methylated (80%-1 00%), intermediate (20%-80%), and lowly methylated (1 0%-20%) 6mA, respectively. The middle ring 

(legend continued on next page) 
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form a distinct ciade, separated from the mRNA methyiase com- 
piex ciade, within the primary eukaryotic radiation of the MTA-70 
famiiy. C. elegans aiso lack the transposon-encoded 6mA DNA 
methyiase domains, which are found in related nematodes like 
C. remanei. These observations suggest that C1 8A3.1 is the pri- 
mary 6mA DNA methyiase candidate in C. elegans. 

We investigated whether C18A3.1 could methylate the sixth 
position of adenines, but due to its high hydrophobicity, we 
were unable to purify this protein from bacterial or insect cells 
in sufficient quantities to study its activity in vitro. However, 
when we analyzed the gDNA isolated from SF9 cells expressing 
full-length C18A3.1 or the catalytic domain of C18A3.1 alone, 
we found that 6mA levels were elevated compared to DNA from 
insect cells that do not express C18A3.1 (Figure 5B). To deter- 
mine whether this potential methylating activity was intrinsic to 



Figure 3. Deletion of nmad-1 Accelerates 
the Progressive Fertility Defect of spr-5 
Mutant Worms 

(A) Phylogeny tree of human and C. elegans 
ALkBH family members. 

(B) Knockdown of 4 of the ALKBH family members 
has no effect on egg laying of WT and spr-5 mutant 
worms treated for 20 generations with bacteria 
expressing the specific dsRNAs. Knockdown 
efficiency was tested by real-time RT-PCR (Fig- 
ure S6A). 

(C) Eariy-generation (G5) spr-5 mutant worms do 
not display significant fertility defects, but when 
combined with nmad-1 deletion, these worms 
become sterile by generation 4. Each bar repre- 
sents the mean ± SEM of three independent ex- 
periments. 

(D) nmad-1 mutants lay fewer eggs than WT 
worms but do not display a progressive fertility 
decline. Each bar represents the mean ± SEM of 
two to six independent experiments. *p < 0.05, 
**p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 , and *'**p < 0.0001 ; ns, not 
significant. 



C18A3.1, we mutated amino acids in 
the N6A methyltransferase signature 
(DPPW) important for substrate recogni- 
tion and catalytic activity (Iyer et al., 
2011) and found that mutation of DPPW 
to APPA in the catalytic domain ablated 
the 6mA induction in SF9 gDNA (Figures 
5C and S6C). This result suggests that 
C18A3.1 (renamed damt-1 for DNA N6 
adenine methyltransferase 1) is itself a 
6mA methylfransferase, although we 
cannot rule out the less likely possibility 
that C18A3.1 expression in insect cells 
coincidentally activated an endogenous insect cell enzyme that 
is responsible for the observed 6mA. To determine whether 
DAMT-1 was a 6mA methyltransferase in vivo, we knocked 
down damt-1 in WT worms and found decreased 6mA but not 
3mC levels in the extracted gDNA (Figures 5D and 5E). damt-1 
knockdown also decreased 6mA levels in spr-5(by101) mutant 
worms to similar levels as in WT worms (Figure 5F). Taken 
together, these data suggest that DAMT-1 is a 6mA methyltrans- 
ferase in C. elegans. 

Deletion of damt-1 Suppresses the Trans-generational 
Phenotypes of spr-5 Mutant Worms 

If DAMT-1 is a 6mA methyltransferase, then we would expect that 
its knockdown or deletion would suppress the trans-generational 
phenotypes of spr-5 mutant worms. Indeed, knockdown of 



shows AGAA (red) and GAGG (blue) motif densities, with purple indicating the overlap. The outer ring (rainfall plot) shows the distribution of Inter-distance between 
each two adjacent 6mAs in the same motif. Red dots represent 6mAs in AGAA motif, and blue dots represent 6mAs in GAGG motif; increasing vertical distance 
toward the center of the circle indicates increasing local density of 6mA occurrences. 

(D) SMRT sequencing identified two motifs associated with 6mA. AGAA and GAGG are associated with low- and high-percentage 6mA, respectively. Methylation 
level refers to the percentage of times (1 .0 = 100%) a given A in the sample population was read as methylated by SMRT sequencing. 

See also Figure S5 for 6mA MeDIPseq. 
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Figure 4. NMAD-1 Demethylates 6mA 
In Vitro and In Vivo 

(A) Two different isoforms of NMAD-1 demethyiate 
ss-denatured and ds-non-denatured (hemi or duai 
methyiated) oligos premethylated at 6mA and 
3mC but not 1 mA. 

(B) Mutation of the cataiytic domain of NMAD-1 
abrogates the abiiity of NMAD-1 to demethyiate 
6mA premethyiated oligos. 

(C) nmad-1 mutants have eievated ievels of 6mA 
without detectabie changes in 3mC ieveis. Each 
dot represents 250 ng of DNA of independent 
bioiogicai replicates. 

(D) nmad-1 mutants have eievated ieveis of 
6mA as assessed by UHPLC-MS/MS. Each bar 
represents the mean and SE of the mean of two 
independent bioiogicai repiicates measured in 
dupiicate. *p < 0.05. 



damt-1 for 20 generations partially suppressed the progressive 
fertility defect of spr-5{by101) mutant worms without affecting 
the fertility of WT worms (Figure 6A). Specifically, late-generation 
spr-5 mutant worms on damt-1 RNAi laid two to three times more 
eggs than late-generation spr-5 mutant worms on bacteria con- 
taining an empty RNAi vector (Figure 6A). Similarly, a genetic dele- 
tion (gk961 032) that removes the entirety of damt-1 and a portion 
of the nearby Ras GTPase superfamily gene rab-3 had no effect on 
egg laying by itself but suppressed the progressive fertility defect 
ot spr-5{by1 34) mutant worms at generations 10, 17, 20, and 26 
(Figure 6B and data not shown), damt-1 knockdown also elimi- 
nated the fertility defect ot the nmad-1 mutant worms, suggesting 
that DAMT-1 functions to counteract the activity of the 6mA deme- 
thylase, NMAD-1 , in vivo (Figure 6C). Collectively, these data sug- 
gest that DAMT-1 is a 6mA methyltransferase that suppresses the 
trans-generational phenotypes ot spr-5 mutant worms. 

Crosstalk between H3K4me2 and 6mA 

As discussed earlier, we initially observed an increase in 6mA 
levels in the histone H3K4me1/me2 demethylase mutant spr-5. 
Conversely, we found that deletion of the potential 6mA methyl- 
transferase, damt-1, reduced the elevated FI3K4me2 levels of 
spr-5 mutant worms (Figures 7A, S7A, and S7B). Furthermore, 
we found that knockdown of the H3K9me binding protein eap-1, 
which reduces FI3K4me2 levels in spr-5 mutant worms (Greer 
et al., 201 4), also reduced the levels of 6mA in spr-5 mutant worms 
(Figures 7B and S7C). Coliectively, these findings suggest recip- 
rocal regulation of H3K4 and adenine N® methylation and crosstalk 
between regulators that control adenine and histone methylation. 

DISCUSSION 

To date, 6mA has primarily been studied in prokaryotes, where it 
has been shown as a mark to discriminate invasive DNA (Arber 
and Dussoix, 1962; Meselson and Yuan, 1968). However, pro- 
karyotic 6mA also functions as a binding platform and influences 
gene expression (Braun and Wright, 1 986; Han et al., 2004). 6mA 



has also been reported in more ancient eukaryotes such as 
ciliates, in which it is observed in the macro (somatic) and not 
in the micro (germline) nucleus, highlighting its potential function 
in a broad range of biological contexts (Gutierrez et al., 2000). 
Both fungi and animals are known to undergo methylation of 
adenosine in mRNA, with 6mA influencing mRNA stability 
(Fu et al., 2014) and RNA splicing (Dominissini et al., 2012; 
Liu et al., 2015). However, whether 6mA is present in DNA of 
Metazoa has been unclear, and it has been widely assumed 
that 5mC, rather than 6mA, plays a primary role as the key carrier 
of epigenetic information on DNA in these organisms (Wion and 
Casadesus, 2006). Importantly, this study not only identifies the 
presence of 6mA in C. elegans but also raises the exciting 
possibility that this modification may play a role in carrying and 
transmitting epigenetic information across generations, and 
that, in addition to 5mC, 6mA may also be used across eukary- 
otes as a potential epigenetic modification. 

Our conclusion that 6mA is present in the C. elegans genome 
is supported by multiple lines of evidence. First, 6mA was de- 
tected by two independently developed 6mA-specific antibodies 
(Figures 1A and SI A). Second, 6mA was detected on the DNA 
of most cells throughout the worm by immunofluorescence (Fig- 
ures 1 C, 1 D, S3, and S4A). Third, the presence of 6mA was also 
identified by an antibody-independent means, i.e., UHPLC-MS/ 
MS, which showed that C. elegans genome possesses 6mA 
(Figure 1B). Fourth, two independent sequencing methods— 
direct, antibody-independent DNA sequencing using SMRT 
sequencing and the antibody-dependent MeDIPseq— both de- 
tected 6mA on C. elegans DNA (Figures 2 and S5). Although 
both sequencing methods have caveats about distinguishing 
between 1mA and 6mA, the DNA sampies subjected to 
sequencing had undetectable 1mA (as determined by UHPLC- 
MS/MS), suggesting that the majority of the methylation events 
detected by SMRT sequencing likely represent 6mA. Finally, 
we also identified potential enzymatic machineries that mediate 
addition and removal of 6mA (Figures 4 and 5). Importantly, 
manipulation of these enzymes in vivo not only affects 6mA 
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Figure 5. DAMT-1 Regulates 6mA Levels 

(A) Phylogeny tree shows conservation of DAMT-1 
in other eukaryotic species. Fuii tree and detaiis of 
reiated ciades are presented in Figure S6B. 

(B) gDNA extracted from SF9 celis infected with 
fuil-iength or the cataiytic domain of damt-1 show 
elevated ievels of 6mA by dot biot. 

(C) Mutation of the catalytic domain of DAMT-1 
(DPPW to APPA) iimits the increase in 6mA ieveis 
of infected SF9 cells. DAMT-1 expression is pre- 
sented in Figure S6C. 

(D) damt-1 knockdown decreases 6mA without 
affecting detectable 3mC levels. 

(E) damt-1 mutants have decreased levels of 6mA 
as assessed by LC-MS/MS. Each bar represents 
the mean and SEM of three independent experi- 
ments of three biological replicates, each 
measured in duplicate. **p < 0.01 . 

(E) Generation 20 (G20) spr-5 mutant worms show 
elevated 6mA levels compared with WT worms, 
and damt-1 knockdown suppresses the elevated 
6mA in spr-5 mutant worms. Each dot represents 
250 ng of gDNA of independent biological 
replicates. 




levels but also Impacts trans-generatlonal epigenetic Inheritance 
In C. elegans (Figures 3 and 6), raising the exciting and attractive 
possibility that 6mA may Indeed carry epigenetic information. 

Both SMRT sequencing and MeDIP-seq identified a broad 
6mA genomic distribution with a common sequence motif 
but without a clear enrichment pattern; in contrast, 5mC distri- 
butions in mammals are highly tissue specific (Smith and Meiss- 
ner, 2013). Given that worms of mixed developmental stages 
were used for sequencing, the possibility that 6mA may be 
enriched in specific genomic locations in a tissue-, cell-type-, 
or developmental-stage-specific manner remains, and such 
enrichment patterns may only emerge when DNA samples 
from specific cell types or developmental stages are analyzed. 

Although DNA methylation may be a more efficient carrier 
of epigenetic information, it remains to be seen whether 6mA, 
FI3K4me2, or some as-of-yet-unidentified mark carry the 
epigenetic information on their own or collaborate to transmit 
epigenetic information across generations in C. elegans. 
A recent study provided evidence that both the histone modi- 
fication mark (H3K27me3) and the PRC2 machinery are 
transmitted across generations epigenetically (Gaydos et al.. 



2014), implicating chromatin modifica- 
tions as possible carriers of heritable 
non-genetic information. Interestingly, 
our study identified robust genetic 
interactions between the FI3K4me1/2- 
specific demethylase SPR-5 and 
machineries that regulate 6mA— i.e., 
NMAD-1 and DAMT-1— in the regulation 
of trans-generational epigenetic inheri- 
tance. These results suggest crosstalk 
between 6mA and histone methylation 
and possible collaboration of these 
modifications in transmitting epigenetic 
information. Further evidence for this crosstalk was provided 
by the finding that knockdown of the FI3K9me binding protein, 
eap-1 , which reduces FI3K4me2 levels in spr-5 mutant worms 
(Greer et al., 2014), also decreases 6mA levels in spr-5 mutant 
worms (Figure 7B). Conversely, deletion of the potential 6mA 
methyltransferase, damt-1, decreases Fi3K4me2 levels in spr- 
5 mutant worms (Figure 7A). Consistent with the possibility of 
crosstalk between H3K4 and adenine N® methylation regula- 
tion, analysis of the domain architectures of DNA N6A methyl- 
transferases in eukaryotes, such as chlorophytes and fungi, 
showed that the DNA-modifying catalytic domain is fused to 
histone-recognition domains (Iyer et al., 2011, 2014). 

At the present time, the molecular function of 6mA is still 
unclear. DNA methylation systems such as 6mA and 5mC are 
proposed to serve various functions, including protection of 
host genomes (Arber and Dussoix, 1962; Meselson and Yuan, 
1968), silencing of transposable elements (Kato et al., 2003; 
Zemach and Zilberman, 2010), transcriptional silencing (Csan- 
kovszki et al., 2001 ; Sado et al., 2000; Stein et al., 1982), preven- 
tion of cryptic transcription in intragenic regions (Zemach et al., 
2010), and heterochromatin state transitions (Saksouk et al.. 
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2014). A Study conducted in Chlamydomonas reinhardtii (Fu 
et al., 201 5 [this issue of Celf]) shows a correiation of 6mA modi- 
fication with active gene transcription, suggesting a possibie roie 
in gene expression reguiation. We observed that the absoiute 
6mA leveis were variabie from experiment to experiment and 
found that some environmental manipulations altered 6mA levels 
(data not shown). This raises the possibility that this modification 
could integrate environmental stimuli to regulate biological pro- 
cesses. Future studies will be required to fully explore the molec- 
ular function of 6mA in worms. 

Finally, it will be informative to place 6mA regulation within a 
cellular pathway(s). In Arabidopsis, for example, the RNAi 
pathway feeds into 5mC regulation and heterochromatin forma- 
tion and propagation (Law and Jacobsen, 2010; Teixeira et al., 
2009; Wassenegger et al., 1994). Whether molecular pathways 
governing the trans-generational epigenetic inheritance of 
fertility and other phenotypes feed into 6mA regulation in 
C. elegans remains to be determined. It will be of significant inter- 
est to understand whether 6mA contributes to regulating the ep- 
igenome landscape that governs trans-generational epigenetic 
inheritance. Furthermore, given that orthologs of damt-1 are 
widely conserved across eukaryotes, including mammals and 
other vertebrates, it will now be of great interest to investigate 



Figure 6. Deletion of damt-1 Suppresses 
the Trans-generational Phenotypes of 
spr-5 Mutant Worms 

(A) damt-1 knockdown has no effect on WT egg 
laying but partially suppresses the progressive 
fertility defect of spr-5{by101) mutant worms. 

(B) damt-1 deletion has no effect on WT egg laying 
but partially suppresses the progressive fertility 
defect o1 spr-5{by1 34) mutant worms. 

(C) damt-1 knockdown reverts the egg-laying 
defect of nmad-1 mutant worms. All assays were 
performed at generation 20. Each bar represents 
the mean ± SEM of three independent experi- 
ments. *p < 0.05 and **p < 0.01 ; ns, not significant. 



which Other eukaryotic species might 
also have 6mA in their DNA and in which 
biological contexts this modification is 
regulated and plays a biological function. 
If other eukaryotes are found to have 6mA, it raises the exciting 
possibility that 6mA could carry epigenetic information in multi- 
ple paradigms of epigenetic inheritance. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Worm Strains 

The N2 Bristol strain was used as the WT background. The following mutations 
were used in this study: LG1 : spr-5{by101), spr-5{by134), ercc-1{tm1981),xpa- 
1(mn157), sod-2(gk257); LGII: damt-1 igk961032\, LGIII: nmad-1 (ok31 33), LGX: 
sod-3{tm760). In this paper, mutant worms were baokcrossed: damt-1, 5-7 
times; nmad-1 , 5-9 times. Worms were grown on dam^dcm^ bacteria (NEB 
C2925) in all experiments except for Eigure S1A, where they were grown on 
OP50-1 bacteria. 

Fertility Assays 

From day 3 today 8 post-hatching, 10 worms were placed on NGM plates with 
bacteria in triplicate (30 worms total per condition). Worms were grown at 20°C. 
After 24 hr, the adult worms were removed from each plate and placed on new 
plates. The numbers of eggs and hatched worms on the plate were counted. 
Statistical analyses of fertility were performed using two-way ANOVA tests 
with Bonferroni post-tests or t tests using mean and standard error values. 

Worm gDNA Extraction 

Worms were washed two times with M9 buffer. 250 nl of worm genomic DNA 
lysis buffer (200 mM NaCI, 100 mM Tris-HCI [pH 8.5], 50 mM EDTA [pH 8.0], 




Figure 7. DNA Methyiation and Histone 
Methyiation Crosstaik 

(A) Deletion of damt-1 suppresses the elevated 
H3K4me2 levels of late-generation spr-5(by134) 
mutant worms. Each bar represents the mean ± 
SEM of three independent experiments performed 
in biological duplicate. Image J was used to 
analyze the relative intensity of H3K4me2 
compared to histone H3. Western blots corre- 
sponding to two of these experiments are shown 
in Figures S7A and S7B. 

(B) Knockdown of H3K9me binding protein, eap-1, 
suppresses the elevated 6mA level detected In 
spr-5 mutant worms as assessed by dot blots. A 
longer exposure showing 6mA levels in WT worms 
is shown in Figure S7C. 
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0.5% SDS) + proteinase K (0.1 mg/ml) was added. Worms were incubated at 
65°C for 1 hr with occasional vortexing and then incubated at 95°C for 20 min. 
RNase Awasadded (0.1 mg/ml) and incubated at 37°C for 1 hr. 250 |.il of phe- 
nol;chloroform:isoamylic acid was added. Samples were mixed and then spun 
at 13,000 rpm at room temperature for 15 min. The aqueous phase was 
removed to a new tube, and phenol;chloroform;isoamylic acid extraction 
was repeated. To the aqueous phase, 25 ).il of 3M sodium acetate and 
750 III of 100% EtOH were added and samples were placed at — 80°C for at 
least 1 hr. Samples were spun at 1 3,000 rpm at 4°C for 30 min. The supernatant 
was removed. 350 |.il of cold 75% EtOH was added, and samples were again 
spun at 13,000 rpm for 10 min. The supernatant was discarded, and pellet was 
allowed to dry before being resuspended in TE (10 mM Tris-HCI, 1 mM EDTA 
[pH 8.0, final pH 7.5]). For samples presented in Figures 7B, SIB, S4C, and 
S7C, purified gDNA was then treated with RNase A/T1 mix (Thermo Scientific) 
at a 1:20 dilution and RNaseH (NEB) at a 1 ;50 dilution for 1 hr at 37°C for 1 hr 
prior to subsequent re-purification starting with proteinase K digestion. 

Dot Blot 

Samples were diluted to 100 ng/^il and heated at 95°C for 10 min to denature 
DNA. Samples were immediately placed on ice for 5 min, and 250 ng were 
loaded per dot on Hybond + membranes. Membranes were allowed to air 
dry and placed in boxes with damp paper towels. DNA was then autocros- 
slinked in a UV stratalinker 2400 (Stratagene) two times. The membrane was 
allowed to dry and then blocked for 1 hr in 5% milk TBS. Membranes were 
probed for 1 hr at room temperature or overnight at 4°C with primary antibody 
in 5% milk TBS. Blots were washed three times for 1 0 min with TTBS and then 
probed with secondary antibody in 5% milk for 1 hr at room temperature. Blots 
were washed three times for 10 min with TTBS, and ECL was applied and film 
was developed. 

SMRT Sequencing 

The raw data are from two parts: (1 ) our own data, uploaded into GEO (acces- 
sion number GSE66504) and (2) from PacBio public database (http://datasets. 
pacb. com. s3. amazonaws.com/2014/c_elegans/list.html). Each of the raw 
data in bax.h5 format were first aligned to celO genome using pbalign in 
base modification identification mode. The polymerase kinetics information 
was further loaded after alignment by loadChemistry.py and loadPulses 
scripts. Then two post-aligned datasets were merged and sorted by using 
cmph5tools. Finally, the 6mA was identified using ipdSummary.py script. 
We then further filtered 6mAs with less than 50x coverage. For motif identifi- 
cation, we first separated the whole 6mAs into 10 groups based on their 
methylation level (methylation level ranges: 0%-10%; 10%-20%...90%- 
100%). For each 6mA, we then extracted 2bp from the upstream and down- 
stream sequences. MEME-ChIP (Machanick and Bailey, 2011) was then 
used to identify motifs in each group. The genome-wide 6mA and motif profiles 
are generated from circlize (Gu et al., 201 4). Part of the analysis was done by 
customized scripts in R, Python, and Perl. 

Antibodies 

The following antibodies were used: a6mA (Synaptic Systems, 202 003), a6mA 
(Megabase Research), a5mC (Active Motif, 39649), a5hmC (Active Motif 
39769), a3mC (Active Motif, 61111 and 61179), and almA (Active Motif, 
custom). a6mA (Megabase Research) was only used in Figure S1A. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures and 
seven figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi.org/ 
10.1016/j.cell.2015.04.005. 
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SUMMARY 

/\/®-methyldeoxyadenosine (6mA or m®A) is a DNA 
modification preserved in prokaryotes to eukaryotes. 
It is widespread in bacteria and functions in DNA 
mismatch repair, chromosome segregation, and 
virulence regulation. In contrast, the distribution 
and function of 6mA in eukaryotes have been un- 
clear. Here, we present a comprehensive analysis 
of the 6mA landscape in the genome of Chlamydo- 
monas using new sequencing approaches. We 
identified the 6mA modification in 84% of genes in 
Chlamydomonas. We found that 6mA mainly locates 
at ApT dinucleotides around transcription start sites 
(TSS) with a bimodal distribution and appears to 
mark active genes. A periodic pattern of 6mA deposi- 
tion was also observed at base resolution, which is 
associated with nucleosome distribution near the 
TSS, suggesting a possible role in nucleosome posi- 
tioning. The new genome-wide mapping of 6mA and 
its unique distribution in the Chlamydomonas 
genome suggest potential regulatory roles of 6mA 
in gene expression in eukaryotic organisms. 

INTRODUCTION 

Covalent modifications of individual bases In DNA can encode 
Inheritable genetic Information beyond the four canonical DNA 
bases (Bird, 2007). Methylatlons of DNA, Including 5mC (Sasaki 
and Matsui, 2008) and 6mA (Wlon and Casadesus, 2006), are the 
most abundant modifications In both prokaryotic and eukaryotic 
organisms. The well-studied 5mC modification in multicellular 
eukaryotes regulates diverse cellular and developmental pro- 
cesses (Law and Jacobsen, 2010; Smith and Meissner, 2013); 
however, the biological function of 6mA in eukaryotes is still 
unclear. 

6mA is known to be present in the genomic DNA of viruses, 
bacteria, protists, fungi, and algae and has been detected in 
plant DNA and mosquito DNA (Ratel et al., 2006). In bacteria, 
6mA plays crucial roles in the regulation of DNA mismatch repair 



(Messer and Noyer-Weidner, 1988), chromosome replication (Lu 
et al., 1994), cell defense, cell-cycle regulation (Collier et al., 
2007), transcription, and virulence (Low et al., 2001). The maps 
of 6mA in several bacteria strains have been obtained by using 
single-molecule real-time (SMRT) sequencing (Fang et al., 
2012; Murray et al., 2012). 

Besides bacteria, certain unicellular eukaryotes also contain 
6mA in their genomes. For instance, the protozoan Tetrahymena 
(Hattman et al., 1978), Oxytricha f allox (Rae and Spear, 1978), 
and Paramecium aurella (Cummings et al., 1974) have relatively 
abundant 6mA but little 5mC. On the other hand, green algae 
Chlamydomonas reinhardtil (Hattman et al., 1978) and Volvox 
carter! (Babinger et al., 2001) possess both 6mA and 5mC. 
Although common in bacteria, no corresponding restriction en- 
donucleases have been reported in these species. Therefore, 
6mA in these unicellular eukaryotic genomes has long been sus- 
pected of possessing functions other than exclusion of foreign 
DNA or viruses (Ehrlich and Zhang, 1990). Additionally, evi- 
dences for the existence of 6mA in plants, insects, and mammals 
have also been reported. 

Chlamydomonas reinhardtil (referred to hereafter as Chlamy- 
domonas) is a unicellular green alga that has been widely used 
as a model organism to study photosynthesis, eukaryotic 
flagella, and biomass production (Merchant et al., 2007). The 
high level (-^0.3-0. 5 mol%) of 6mA in the nuclear DNA of Chlamy- 
domonas (Hattman et al., 1 978) prompted us to study its distribu- 
tion and function, which could help to decipher the long mystery 
of 6mA in eukaryotes and to develop bioengineering tools that 
may facilitate biomass and biofuel production (Radakovits 
et al., 2010). 

In this study, we employed/developed several methods for 
mapping 6mA sites in genomic DNA. We first applied 6mA immu- 
noprecipitation sequencing, or 6mA-IP-seq, which is an anti- 
body-based profiling method to obtain the genome-wide distri- 
bution of 6mA. We then developed a 6mA-CLIP-exo strategy 
of employing photo-crosslinking followed by exonuclease diges- 
tion to achieve a much higher resolution. Lastly, we developed a 
restriction enzyme-based 6mA sequencing, or 6mA-RE-seq, 
to detect 6mA sites at single-nucleotide resolution in genome 
wide. Application of these three approaches to the Chlamydo- 
monas genome revealed that 6mA marks more than 14,000 
genes, accounting for 84% of all Chlamydomonas genes. This 
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Figure 1 . The Presence and Conservation of 
6mA in Chlamydomonas Genomic DNA 

(A) The presence of 6mA in isolated Chlamydo- 
monas genomic DNA is determined by UHPLC- 
QQQ-MS/MS. Ratios of 6mA/A are shown (n = 6, 
mean ± SEM). 

(B) The level of 6mA decreases at the beginning of 
S/M phase during DNA replication and increases 

^ back to the original level at the late stage of S/M 
!?. phase. During a multiple fission cell cycle in natu- 
3 rally synchronized cells, cells begin to replicate the 
g genomic DNA 1 hr after dark and divide two times, 
^ leading to ~4-fold increase of the total cell num- 
ber. Ratios of 6m/VA are shown on the left axis 
(n = 4, mean ± SEM) with calibrated cell concen- 
tration (cells/nl) shown on the right axis (n = 2, 
mean ± SEM). 

See also Figure S1 . 



methylation is highly enriched around transcription start sites 
(TSS) with a bimodal distribution and significant local depletion 
at TSS. We used RNA-seq to quantify gene expression and 
found that the presence of 6mA is correlated with actively ex- 
pressed genes. This pattern is distinct from that of 5mC, which 
accumulates mostly in gene bodies in Chlamydomonas. At sin- 
gle-nucleotide resolution, we also discovered that 6mA is en- 
riched around TSS but exhibits an unexpected, strongly periodic 
pattern, suggesting controlled deposition of 6mA in association 
with nucleosome spacing. Nucleosome profiling revealed that 
6mA around TSS occurs primarily within the linker DNA between 
nucleosomes. Our data show that 6mA is an abundant DNA mark 
associated with actively expressed genes in Chlamydomonas. 
These methods and results should stimulate future functional in- 
vestigations of 6mA in Chlamydomonas and other eukaryotic 
organisms. 

RESULTS 

6mA Is a Stable Modification in Chlamydomonas 
Genomic DNA 

To accurately quantify the level of 6mA in genomic DNA, we 
applied an LC-MS/MS assay using pure 6mA nucleoside as an 
external standard (Figures SI A and SIB) (Jia et al., 2011). In 
agreement with the previous data (Flattman et al., 1978), we de- 
tected ~0.4 mol% of 6mA (6mA/A) in the genomic DNA isolated 
from Chlamydomonas cultured in mixotrophic conditions, i.e., 
Tris-Acetate-Phosphate (TAP) medium under constant light 
(Figure 1A). 

To determine whether 6mA is stable during cell growth, we 
monitored the 6mA level during a multiple fission cell cycle in 
naturally synchronized cells induced by a 12 hr/12 hr light/dark 
cycle in minimal media cultures (Bisova et al., 2005). Under 
such growth conditions, cells grow in size during the light phase 
(G1 phase) and then undergo two to three rapid rounds of alter- 
nating DNA replications and cellular divisions (S/M phase) from 
1 hr to 5 hr after entering the dark phase. Cells were mostly syn- 
chronized and rapidly divided under this light-dark phase transi- 
tion according to cell counting measured by flow cytometry (Fig- 
ure IB). The proportion of 6mA in genomic DNA was measured 



before and after the switch from light to dark. Our results showed 
that the overall 6mA level in genomic DNA decreased by ~40% 
in 2 hr after dark, corresponding to the time period when DNA 
was replicated. This level then rose quickly back to the original 
level within 2 hr. This result indicated that 6mA is installed on 
the newly synthesized DNA within a short time period after 
DNA replication and is stably maintained during cell proliferation 
(Figure 1 B). 

Genome-wide Mapping of 6mA with 6mA-IP-Seq 

Although the existence of 6mA in Chlamydomonas has been 
known, its distribution/localizations are unclear. To generate 
a de novo map of the genome-wide distribution of 6mA, we 
applied 6mA-IP-seq. Similar to the methylated DNA immuno- 
precipitation (MeDIP) (Weber et al., 2005) that has been 
widely applied to enrich 5mC-containing DNA fragments, we 
sought to use a 6mA-specific antibody to enrich the 6mA- 
containing DNA fragments. An antibody that recognizes the 
A/®-methyladenine base has recently been applied to 
genome-wide profiling of 6mA sites in RNA (Dominissini 
et al., 2012; Meyer et al., 2012). By performing dot-blot assay 
on synthesized 6mA-containing DNA oligonucleotide, we 
confirmed that this anti-6mA antibody can also specifically 
recognize 6mA in both single-stranded and double-stranded 
DNA (Figure S2). 

We then isolated genomic DNA from Chlamydomonas and 
fragmented it into 200-400 base pairs by sonication. The frag- 
mented DNA was ligated to an adaptor with specific index 
sequence (Figure 2), which was then denatured to single- 
stranded DNA, and immunoprecipitated using the anti-6mA anti- 
body. The captured DNA was eluted through the competition 
with 6mA single nucleotide and PCR amplified to construct the 
DNA library (Figure 2). Simultaneously, an input library was ob- 
tained by PCR amplification of the ligated DNA before immuno- 
precipitation. Both libraries were subjected to high-throughput 
sequencing. The obtained sequencing reads were mapped to 
a reference genome of Chlamydomonas (JGI version 9.1), and 
6mA sites were identified using a peak-detection algorithm 
(Zhang et al., 2008). The false detection rate (FDR) was estimated 
to be below 0.01 . 
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Figure 2. Schematic Diagram of 6 mA-IP‘Seq and 6 mA-CLIP-Exo 

For 6mA-IP-seq (left), fragmented genomic DNA (gDNA) is ligated to a Y-shaped adaptor with specific index sequence, denatured, and immunoprecipitated using 
anti-6mA antibody. The captured DNA is eluted with 6mA single nucleotide and PCR amplified to construct the DNA library. Simultaneously, the input library was 
obtained from the ligated DNA before immunoprecipitation. For 6mA-CLIP-exo (right), fragmented gDNA is incubated with anti-6mA antibody, crosslinked by 
254 nm UV irritation, and immunoprecipitated. The crosslinked DNA is ligated to adaptor R1 on beads, followed by 5' to 3' exonuclease digestion. Antibody- 
protected DNA is preserved, and a2nd-strand DNA synthesis is performed after protease digestion of the antibody. A second ligation to adaptor R2 provides the 
template for PCR amplification to construct the library for high-throughput sequencing. Boundaries were determined by the sequencing ends of the 6mA-CLIP- 
exo-seq to provide a high-resolution localization of 6mA. 

See also Figure S2. 
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Figure 3. A Bimodal Distribution of 6mA around Transcription Start Sites 

(A) Distribution of 6mA peaks around TSS measured by 6mA-IP-seq. 6mA is enriched around TSS with a bimodal distribution and a local depletion at TSS. 6mA 
occupancy represents the reads coverage averaged by gene number in 6mA-IP-seq. 

(B) Snapshot of 6mA peak determined by both 6mA-IP-seq and 6mA-CLIP-exo in specific gene loci. 6mA peaks can be detected both upstream and downstream 
of TSS in single direction promoter region and bidirectional promoter region. Some enrichment peaks are located in the first and second introns. Boundaries of 



(legend continued on next page) 
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6mA Bases Are Highly Enriched around TSS with a 
Bimodal Distribution 

We performed 6mA-IP-seq on Chlamydomonas cultured under 
mixotrophic (constant light) or heterotrophic (constant dark) con- 
ditions in TAP medium during the pre-stationary phase. For each 
condition, we performed two biological replicates. After peak 
calling, we identified 25,803 and 28,982 high-confidence 6mA 
peaks in light samples and 22,005 and 21,016 peaks in dark 
samples (FDR < 0.01), respectively. Among them, more than 
95% of the peaks mutually occur in both replicate samples, indi- 
cating the high reproducibility of our approach (Figure S3A). 
About 88% of the peaks are common under both light and 
dark conditions, suggesting a faithful installation/maintenance 
mechanism of 6mA at specific genomic regions. Consistent 
with the previous measurements that 6mA was only detected 
in Chlamydomonas nuclear DNA but not chloroplast DNA, all 
the 6mA peaks were mapped to the nuclear genome but not 
the chloroplast genome. To our surprise, we observed that 
6mA is highly enriched around the TSS of 14,868 genes, consti- 
tuting 84% of all the genes in the Chlamydomonas genome (Fig- 
ure 3A). A closer examination of the distribution revealed that the 
6mA sites enriched around TSS (-500 to +800 bp, ~91 % of all 
6mA peaks) exhibit a bimodal distribution with a significant local 
depletion at TSS. The summit of the peak tends to locate within 
500 bp downstream of TSS (Figure 3A). The rest of the 6mA 
peaks (~9%) not associated with TSS do not show specific pat- 
terns and reside in both gene bodies and intergenic regions. The 
average peak width of the identified peaks is around 320 bp, 
which is consistent with the fragmentation size of our sequenced 
DNA (200-400 bp). We cannot quantify the number of methyl- 
ation sites under each 6mA peak; however, some peaks are 
noticeably broader, with certain peaks containing multiple sub- 
peak summits, suggesting the presence of multiple methylation 
sites in these regions (Figure 3B). Thus, our observation revealed 
a region-specific bimodal methylation pattern of 6mA highly en- 
riched around TSS. 

6mA-CLIP-Exo with Immunoprecipitation, Photo- 
Crosslinking, and Exonuclease Digestion 

Inspired by chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by exonu- 
clease digestion (ChIP-exo), a method to map the locations at 
which a protein binds to the genome (Rhee and Pugh, 2012), 
we introduced photo-crosslinking after the antibody-based 
6mA enrichment (Chen et al., 2015) followed by exonuclease 
digestion in an attempt to identify 6mA peaks with higher res- 
olution. DNA/antibody complexes were covalently crosslinked 
with UV irradiation before being captured by magnetic Protein 
A beads. The crosslinked DNA was ligated to adaptor R1 
before being treated with two 5'-3' exonucleases. Lambda 
exonuclease and RecJf exonuclease, to digest the DNA from 
the 5' end. The presence of crosslinked antibody stopped 



the exonuclease digestion before the crosslinking site. Anti- 
body was then removed by proteinase K digestion, and DNA 
fragments were recovered for primer extension. The double- 
stranded DNA (dsDNA) product was ligated to adaptor R2 
and sequenced (Figure 2). By mapping the read ends to the 
Chlamydomonas genome, we determined the boundary sites 
of antibody-protected regions, which contain one or more 
6mA sites. As expected, we successfully improved the resolu- 
tion to ~33 bp (Figure 3B) and identified 30,899 6mA-contain- 
ing sequences with 67% overlapping with 6mA peaks identi- 
fied from 6mA-IP-seq. Meanwhile, 73% of 6mA peaks from 
6mA-IP-seq contain at least one 6mA-containing sequence 
identified from 6mA-CLIP-exo (Figure S3B). These higher-res- 
olution 6mA peaks showed the same enrichment around 
TSS with a bimodal distribution, a local depletion at TSS, 
and a potential periodic pattern (Figures 3C and S3C). A motif 
search revealed multiple high-frequency sequences (Fig- 
ure 3D), most of which contain an ApT dinucleotide motif 
(Figure 3D), reminiscent of the CpG methylation in most 
eukaryotic organisms and suggesting ApT as the general 
consensus sequence. 

Validation of Individual Methylation Sites 

The methylation status of 6mA in specific motif sites can be vali- 
dated by digestion with restriction enzymes originating from 
bacteria and viruses that are sensitive to 6mA methylation. For 
instance, CviAII is sensitive to 6mA and only digests the unme- 
thylated CATG sequence (Zhang et al., 1992), whereas DpnII 
cuts only the unmethylated GATC sequence (Vovis and Lacks, 
1977). We then applied the restriction-enzyme-digestion assay 
followed by quantitative PGR (6mA-RE-qPCR) to quantitatively 
evaluate the methylation status on specific motif sequences (Fig- 
ure 4A). In this assay, we treated the isolated genomic DNA with 
CviAII or DpnII overnight to fully digest the unmethylated recog- 
nition motifs. We then designed PGR primers to specifically 
amplify the region flanked by the candidate 6mA site. In princi- 
ple, the percentage of 6mA in the target 6mA site could be deter- 
mined by quantitative PGR (qPGR) amplification of the restriction 
enzyme digested genomic DNA using undigested genomic DNA 
as a control, given that 6mA hinders digestion. This strategy was 
tested by analyzing nine specific GATG sites and five specific 
GATG sites within identified 6mA peaks from 6mA-IP-seq and 
6mA-GLIP-exo, along with two GATG sites and two GATG sites 
in regions that are not methylated based on 6mA-IP-seq results. 
The 6mA-RE-qPGR assay identified 8/9 of these GATG sites and 
3/5 GATG sites within 6mA peaks to be completely or partially (a 
lower methylation frequency in a population of DNA molecules) 
methylated. The control sites not identified by 6mA-IP-seq 
were not methylated by this assay (Figures 4B and 4G). There- 
fore, this assay provides locus-specific validation of the 6mA- 
IP-seq results. 



6mA-CLIP-exo-seq on both DNA strands were marked by magenta and blue color. Regions between the two nearest boundaries were determined as a 6mA- 
containing sequence. Black arrows indicate the transcription direction. 

(C) Distribution of 6mA peaks around TSS measured by 6mA-CLIP-exo. The enrichment of 6mA near TSS shows a similar pattern as that obtained using 6mA-IP- 
seq. In addition, several spikes could be observed from the large peak. 

(D) The dinucleotide sequence ApT is enriched in 6mA-CLIP-exo peaks, including CATG. 

See also Figure S3. 
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Genome-wide Identification of Single 6mA Sites Using 
6mA-RE-Seq 

The Chlamydomonas genome is GC rich (G+C content 64%) and 
~120 million base pairs (Merchant et al., 2007). The ~0.4 mol% 
6mA/A ratio corresponds to ~85,000 fully methylated 6mA sites. 
Our 6mA-IP-seq identified roughly 25,000 peaks, with each peak 
potentially covering multiple 6mA sites (most of them are fully 
methylated at ~100%, see below), consistent with 6mA-IP-seq 
results showing that most 6mA peaks in the Chlamydomonas 
genome cluster around TSS sites. The 6mA-CLIP-exo results re- 
vealed several high-frequency sequences that include CATG 
and GATC. After we validated these two sequences as genuine 
6mA methylation sites that mark TSS regions in Chlamydomo- 
nas, we sought to develop a high-throughput assay to map 
6mA methylation in these selected sequences in genome wide 
at single-base resolution and to quantitatively determine the 
modification percentage at each site. 

Genomic DNA was isolated and treated with CviAII or DpnII 
and then sonicated to ~300 base pair fragments, end-repaired 
by T4 DNA polymerase, 3'-adenylated, and ligated to DNA 
adapters. The unmethylated CATG or GATC motifs would be 
digested and should be enriched at the end of the DNA frag- 
ments. The methylated motifs should resist restriction enzyme- 
mediated digestion and be present in the internal locations 
of DNA fragments. After PCR amplification of the fragments, a 
DNA library can be prepared for high-throughput sequencing. 
The ratio of a specific CATG or GATC sites with sequence reads 
internal versus at the end represents the relative methylation 
to unmethylation ratio. An input sample from genomic DNA 
without enzyme digestion serves as a control. Through mapping 
sequencing reads to the reference genome, we can identify 
the methylation status for every CATG or GATC motif in genome 
wide. We named this approach— as diagrammed in Figure 4D— 
6mA-RE-seq and applied it to Chlamydomonas genomic DNA. 
While the specificity of DpnII to non-methylated DNA has been 
well characterized (Vovis and Lacks, 1977), the specificity of 
CviAII in cutting only non-methylated but not hemi- or fully meth- 
ylated sequences was further confirmed using synthetic DNA 
probes (Figure S4A). 

By applying 6mA-RE-seq to two biologically independent 
samples of Chlamydomonas grown under constant light or 
dark conditions, we obtained a high-resolution 6mA map of all 
CATG and GATC motifs in the Chlamydomonas genome. As 
expected, most of the sequencing reads were initiated with 
ATG or GATC for samples digested by CviAII or DpnII, which re- 
sulted from the digestion of unmethylated CATG or GATC sites. 



respectively (Figures S4B and S4C). Meanwhile, the intact 
CATG or GATC motifs that appear internal to the sequencing 
reads were counted as specific 6mA sites. We developed a 
bioinformatics algorithm with which to calculate the methylation 
level of individual 6mA sites within corresponding genomic 
sequences by calculating the ratio of reads obtained from frag- 
ment terminals to total reads of each site. We successfully iden- 
tified 24,970 and 19,778 C6mATG sites with high confidence 
(FDR < 0.01) in light and dark samples, respectively. 4,967 
and 4,174 high-confidence G6mATC sites were found in the 
same samples. Among the methylated sites discovered, 
15,883 C6mATG sites and 3,337 G6mATC sites were identified 
from both light and dark samples, showing consistency of the 
method and reinforcing 6mA as a persistent DNA modification 
in Chlamydomonas (Figure 5A). These single 6mA sites include 
methylation sites that we have also validated using 6mA-RE- 
qPCR (Figures 4B and 4C and Table SI). The sites without 
methylation based on 6mA-IP-seq and 6mA-RE-qPCR results 
were determined to be unmethylated by 6mA-RE-seq as well 
(Figures 4B and 4C and Table SI). Approximately 78% 
(13,076/15,883 for C6mATG and 2,069/3,337 for G6mATC) of 
the total detected sites overlap with 6mA peaks identified by 
6mA-IP-seq (Figure 5B). We plotted base-resolution 6mA sites 
that overlap with corresponding 6mA peaks as identified from 
6mA-IP-seq. The 6mA peaks are highly enriched around the 
identified single 6mA sites, with peak summits right on top of 
the single 6mA sites (Figure 5C). In addition, most of these 
methylation sites are close to 100% methylated, as indicated 
by the ratio of internal versus terminal sequencing reads (Fig- 
ures S5A and S5B). 

We performed an extended motif search based on the newly 
identified sites to examine whether there is any additional pre- 
ference of nucleotides flanking the CATG or GATC sequence; 
however, no additional consensus nucleotides were observed 
(Figure S5C). Considering the high frequency of CATG and 
GATC all over the genome (588,209 CATGs and 144,087 
GATCs), the methylated sites occupy only 3%-4% of all avail- 
able motifs. Flowever, the identified CATG and GATC methyla- 
tions represent ~30% (24,970/85,000) and ~6% (4,967/ 
85,000) of all genomic 6mA sites, respectively. On the other 
hand, there are ~28% of the 6mA-IP-seq peaks that do not 
contain any CATG or GATC sequences along the entire genomic 
regions, indicating the presence of other 6mA sites in distinct 
sequence contexts besides these two motifs. Interestingly, 
individual 6mA sites located at these two different sequence 
contexts tend to cluster in short regions (Figure S5D). We also 



Figure 4. Single-Site Detection of 6mA Using Methylation-Sensitive Restriction Enzymes 

(A) Schematic diagram of 6mA-RE-qPCR for validation of specific 6mA. Restriction enzymes CviAii or Dpnii that are sensitive to 6mA methylation in CATG or 
GATC were used to digest the unmethylated CATG or GATC sites in genomic DNA, respectively. The undigested CATG or GATC sites represent the methylated 
fraction and can be PCR amplified by using primers that cover these sites. 

(B and C) qPCR results of 1 1 selected CATG sites and 7 GATC sites validated the accuracy of 6mA-IP-seq. After CviAii- or DpnII-mediated digestion, qPCR was 
performed using specific primers covering these sites. Relative abundances of undigested CATG or GATC sites were calculated from the ACt value between 
digested and undigested DNA samples (n = 3, mean ± SEM). 

(D) Schematic diagram of 6mA-RE-seq. gDNA is digested with CviAii or Dpnii, sonicated to small fragments around 100 base pair, and constructed into 
sequencing libraries. The ratio for CATG or GATC internal of sequence reads versus at the end of sequence reads of a specific genomic site represents the relative 
methylation to unmethylation ratio. An input sample from gDNA without CviAii- or DpnII-based digestion serves as a control. 

See also Eigure S4 and Table SI . 
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Figure 5. Single-Nucleotide-Resolution 
Map of 6mA 

(A) Overlap of two 6mA-RE-seq samples under 
light and dark growth conditions. The majority of 
methylation sites were detected in both samples, 
indicating the consistency of this method. 

(B) A majority of the detected single 6mA sites by 
6mA-RE-seq are covered by 6mA peaks identified 
by 6mA-IP-seq. 

(C) Overlap of 6mA sites identified by 6mA-RE-seq 
with the 6mA peak identified by 6mA-IP-seq. 

(D) 6mA occupancy around TSS normalized to the 
CATG and GATC distribution. A periodic pattern of 
6mA around TSS could be observed for both 
C6mATG and G6mATC motifs. 

(E) Fourier transformation of 6mA distribution 
peaks. 

(F) Periods of the corresponding frequency in 
Fourier transformation. The dominant period 
length is 134.7 bp. 

See also Figure S5. 





observed multiple CATG and GATC motifs in a single peak iden- 
tified from 6mA-IP-seq, and the peak length linearly correlates 
with the number of CATG or GATC motifs present in the region 
(Figure S5E). Taken together, these results indicate that 6mA 
methylation occurs mainly to ApT in multiple sequence motifs 
that tend to cluster together. 

Periodic Distribution of 6mA near TSS Sites 

To further understand the methylation specificity, we calculated 
the density of individual fully methylated 6mA sites around TSS 
(over 90% 6mA sites are close to fully methylated). Strikingly, 
we observed an apparent periodic pattern of 6mA distribution 
near the TSS region (Figure 5D). To rule out the possibility 
that a biased distribution of the CATG or GATC sequences 
caused the periodic distribution pattern, we normalized the 
6mA site frequency according to motif occurrence within each 
region (Figure S5F). Of particular note is an obvious disconti- 
nuity between peaks upstream and downstream of TSS, which 
corresponds to a local depletion at TSS (Figure 5D). Fourier 
analysis of the periodic profile showed that the frequency 
is one per 130-140 bp for both downstream and upstream 
6mA peaks (Figures 5E and 5F). The observed periodic pattern 
is similar to the one observed in the 6mA-CLIP-exo result, 
which is independent of sequence bias (Figure S3C). The 
pattern is also conserved in both biologically independent 
samples and is independent of culture conditions. Both motif 
sequences show exactly the same pattern (Figure S5G). For 
comparison with the fully methylated sites, we also analyzed 
the distribution of partially methylated sites (< 60% methylated 



measured by 6mA-RE-seq, correspond- 
ing to less than 10% of all 6mA sites). 
These partially methylated sites are 
evenly distributed without any obvious 
pattern or periodicity (Figure S5H). It is 
possible that the occurrence of these 
sites is governed by different mecha- 
nisms than those associated with the periodic, peri-TSS sites 
in Chlamydomonas. 

6mA Preferentially Locates at Linker DNA between 
Two Adjacent Nucleosomes 

The periodic distribution pattern of 6mA around TSS prompted us 
to study its correlation with nucleosome positioning. We per- 
formed nucleosome footprinting, followed by high-throughput 
sequencing (Chodavarapu et al., 2010), to reveal the exact 
position of each nucleosome in the Chlamydomonas genome. 
Briefly, micrococcal nuclease (MNase) was used to digest 
unprotected DNA between nucleosomes while leaving the 
nucleosome-occupied DNA intact; the intact DNA was then sub- 
jected to library preparation and high-throughput sequencing. 
After MNase digestion, the purified DNA showed a clear band 
with ~150 bp length; the DNA is composed of the nucleosome- 
protected segments (Figure S6A). These DNA segments were 
sequenced by paired-end sequencing. The length distribu- 
tion is enriched around 147 bp (Figure SOB), which perfectly 
matches the reported value for Chlamydomonas (Lodha and 
Schroda, 2005). When we mapped the nucleosomes and 6mA lo- 
cations to the Chlamydomonas genome, we found that most of 
the 6mA sites locate between two adjacent nucleosomes (Fig- 
ure 6A). We then analyzed the statistical distribution of nucleo- 
somes relative to individual 6mA sites, which revealed that 
the peaks of the closest nucleosomes are enriched ~75 bp up- 
stream and ~78 bp downstream of the 6mA sites (Figure 6B). 
This pattern further supports that 6mA is mostly present In 
regions corresponding to the linker DNA between two adjacent 
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nucleosomes (Figure 6C). The analysis of nucleosome-6mA cor- 
relation also showed that the downstream nucleosomes possess 
a progression with a steady phase of 1 70-1 80 bp periodicity (Fig- 
ure S6C), whereas the upstream nucleosomes are relatively 
loosely phased, and this tight periodicity disappears around 2 
to 3 nucleosomes away from the 6mA site. 

6mA May Contribute to the Positioning of Nucleosomes 
in Chlamydomonas 

To further understand the relationship between nucleosome 
distribution and 6mA, we plotted their density around TSS. We 
found that the periodic pattern of average nucleosome occu- 
pancy around TSS in Chlamydomonas has distinct features 
compared to other species (Figure 6D): first, the density of 
nucleosomes around TSS is much lower than that in gene 
body regions and upstream promoter regions; second, the 
periodicity between two nucleosomes is centered at 183 bp 
upstream of TSS but has multiple period values downstream of 
TSS, including 171, 151, and 128 bp (Figure S6D). Previous 
studies of nucleosome distribution in Chlamydomonas and other 
organisms revealed that nucleosome-depleted regions (NDRs) 
are, on average, ~1 55-1 60 bp around TSS, and nucleosomes 
downstream of the NDRs are strictly phased in a 165-185 bp 
period, depending on the length of linker region between two 
adjacent nucleosomes (Fluff and Zilberman, 2014; Lodha and 
Schroda, 2005). The multiple periodic values we observed could 
be a result of convolution between the regular nucleosome 
periodicity of ~170 bp and the 6mA-influenced periodicity of 
130-140 bp downstream of TSS on DNA. Nonetheless, when 
we compared the nucleosome distribution with the 6mA distribu- 
tion around TSS, we found that they correlated with each other 
with ~180 degree phase shift, which is consistent with our 
finding that 6mA preferentially locates at linker regions. To probe 
the relationship of 6mA distribution and nucleosome positioning 
in detail, we divided all the genes into two groups: with or without 
6mA around TSS. Interestingly, nucleosomes phase well for 
genes that contain 6mA around TSS, whereas the nucleosome 
phase pattern was weak for genes without 6mA (Figures 6E 
and S6E). Taking these results together, we propose a model 
in which the DNA 6mA modification either restricts or marks 
the positions of nucleosomes near TSS in Chlamydomonas 
(Figure 6F). The 130-140 periodic pattern of 6mA leads to out- 
of-phase distribution and partial occupancy of nucleosomes 
around TSS. For example, if the distance between two adjacent 
6mA sites is larger than the length of a nucleosome, such as 
270 bp, one nucleosome may reside between two adjacent 
6mA, in place depending on the sequence content. If the dis- 
tance between two adjacent 6mA sites is shorter than 150 bp, 
such as 135 bp, nucleosome will be missing, leaving a nucleo- 
some-free region between them (Figures 6A and 6F). The distri- 
bution pattern of 6mA may restrict the pattern of nucleosome 
positioning for each gene, such that the genome-wide pattern 
of nucleosome is correlated with 6mA distribution pattern. 

6mA Marks the TSS Regions of Actively Transcribed 
Genes 

The bimodal localization of 6mA around TSS prompted us to 
investigate its relationship with gene expression. We used 



RNA-seq to analyze the expression of individual genes. We 
divided genes into two groups: high expression (80% of all 
genes) and low expression (20%) and plotted their 6mA peak 
abundances obtained from 6mA-CLIP-exo experiments (Fig- 
ure 7A). We found a general trend that genes with lower expres- 
sion tend to have low occupancies of 6mA around TSS regions. 
Specifically, among the 16% of genes without 6mA, ~64% are 
categorized as low expression or non-active genes. Corre- 
spondingly, on a genome-wide level, genes with 6mA around 
TSS express significantly higher than genes without 6mA (Fig- 
ure S7A). The widely studied 5mC methylation typically plays 
repressive roles in the regulation of gene expression. Flowever, 
our results reveal that 6mA marks the TSS regions of actively 
transcribed genes in Chlamydomonas. Studies have shown 
that 6mA can reduce the stability of the DNA duplex due to the 
requirement of unfavorable trans- configuration for base pairing. 
The presence of 6mA may lower the energy required for opening 
up the DNA duplex (Engel and von Flippel, 1978). Based on the 
observed periodic distribution pattern, the tightly controlled 
deposition of 6mA is associated with nucleosome phasing 
around TSS. These 6mA modifications could affect nucleosome 
positioning or recruit protein factors analogous to methyl-CpG- 
binding proteins as potential “readers” to impact transcription 
initiation (Sternberg, 1985). Indeed, barley nuclear extract has 
been shown to contain specific 6mA-binding proteins, and 
6mA embedded within GATC at the promoter region can in- 
crease the transcription activity of a transfected plasmid (Rogers 
and Rogers, 1995). 

To study potential effects of 6mA on gene regulation, we 
profiled the mRNA transcriptome of algae cultured under con- 
stant light and dark conditions and found 4,866 differentially 
expressed genes. In parallel, we used the restriction enzyme- 
based method to quantify the methylation level of individual 
6mA site under light and dark conditions. 6mA levels in most 
genes were similar under both light and dark conditions 
(Figure S7B). These results suggest that 6mA is a general 
mark of TSS regions that could be actively transcribed. 
Transcription factors and other factors may play more direct 
roles in determining the exact expression levels of individual 
genes. 

6mA and 5mC Mark Distinct Regions in the 
Chlamydomonas Genome 

As 5mC is also present in high abundance in the Chlamydomo- 
nas genome, we wondered if any relationship exists between 
these two DNA base modifications. Chlamydomonas has an 
unusual pattern of 5mC methylation— overall, it has less CpG 
methylation compared to multicellular eukaryotes but pos- 
sesses all three types of methylation of CpG, CFIG, and CtHFI 
enriched in exons of genes and has only CpG methylation en- 
riched in repeats and transposons (Feng et al., 2010). We 
compared bisulfite sequencing data of 5mC with the 6mA dis- 
tribution that we generated. There is no specific enrichment 
pattern of 5mC distribution around TSS regions (Figure S7C), 
and 5mC generally do not co-localize with 6mA (Figure 7B). 
5mC appears mostly in gene bodies with a much broader dis- 
tribution and is absent near TSS regions (Figures 7C and S7C). 
In addition, 5mC has been proposed to be negatively 
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Figure 6. 6mA Resides at the DNA Linker Region between Adjacent Nucleosomes 

(A) Distribution of nucleosome and 6mA in selected genes. 6mA mainly lies at the boundary region of nucleosomes. Nucleosome occupancy is shown on the first 
line, and 6mA sites identified from 6mA-RE-seq are shown on the second line. Genome annotations are shown on the bottom line. 

(B) Nucleosome occupancy around 6mA sites. 0 defines the 6mA site, with downstream noted as positive. Nucleosomes reside adjacent to but not on the 6mA 
site. Nucleosomes downstream of 6mA sites show a constant period of 70-1 80 bp. 



(legend continued on next page) 
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Figure 7. Correlation of 6mA with Active 
Genes 

(A) The 6mA methylation is correlated with active 
genes. Two groups of genes with high (FPKM > 1 ) 
and low (FPKM < 1) expression levels are plotted 
with its methylation level determined from 6mA- 
CLIP-exo-seq. 6mA occupancy represents the 
reads coverage that are normalized to gene counts 
of each category in 6mA-CLIP-exo. FPKM stands 
for fragments per kilobase of exon per million 
fragments mapped. 

(B) No correlation was observed between the 
distributions of 5mC and 6mA. Distance between 
5mC and 6mA was plotted , showing no correlation 
between the two. 

(C) Selected examples showing that 5mC mainly 
appears in the gene body, whereas 6mA mainly 
resides near TSS region. 6mA peaks identified 
from 6mA-IP-seq are shown on the first line, 5mC 
sites identified from previous results are shown on 
the second line. Genome annotations are shown 
on the bottom line. 

See also Figure S7. 
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correlated with gene expression in general (Jones, 2012); 
we did not observe a strong correlation between the gene 
expression and 5mC occupancy around TSS region (Fig- 
ure S7D). This analysis indicates that 6mA and 5mC are two 
distinct marks in Chlamydomonas genome: 6mA may con- 
tribute to chromatin structures that enable initiation of gene 
transcription, whereas 5mC may contribute to transposon 
silencing, imprinting, and exon definition and affect transcrip- 
tion elongation (Cerutti et al., 1997). 



DISCUSSION 

The 6mA and 5mC modifications are both 
abundant in the genome of the green 
algae Chlamydomonas reinhardtii. We 
showed that the total 6mA level is 
robustly maintained during cell prolifera- 
tion. We applied 6mA-IP-seq and further 
developed 6mA-CLIP-exo to profile 6mA 
in genome wide using antibodies that 
specifically recognize and enrich A/®- 
methylated adenine. We found that 6mA 
mainly resides around TSS with a bimodal 
distribution. The results from 6mA-CLIP- 
exo at higher resolution revealed that 
6mA deposition occurs mainly at ApT 
dinucleotides within multiple sequence 
contexts. At least two sequence motifs, 
CATG and GATC, are confirmed by a restriction enzyme diges- 
tion assay using CviAII and DpnII that are sensitive to 6mA. 
We then applied this restriction-enzyme-based 6mA-RE-seq 
strategy to Chlamydomonas genomic DNA and obtained 
genome-wide 6mA maps at single-nucleotide resolution. The 
identified 6mA sites within these two specific sequences 
account for ~1/3 of the total 6mA in genomic DNA. 6mA sites 
within other sequence contexts likely show similar distribution 
patterns (Figures 3D and S3C). 



(C) Schematic models of the relationship between nucleosome distribution and 6mA in genomic DNA showing that 6mA mainly distributes in the linker DNA 
between two adjacent nucleosomes. 

(D) Distribution profiles of 6mA and nucleosome around TSS showing that they are mostly inversely correlated. 

(E) Nucleosomes exhibit a more consistent phase in relation to TSS in genes marked with 6mA than genes without 6mA. 

(F) Schematic illustration of the relationship between nucleosome positioning and 6mA location in individual genes. 6mA does not reside on nucleosome- 
wrapped DNA. 

See also Figure S6. 
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The results from the high-resolution maps of 6mA in two spe- 
cific sequences not only validate the IP-based profiling data but 
also uncover a periodic pattern of 6mA. This periodicity may 
mark special features of transcription initiation in Chlamydomo- 
nas and could be related to nucleosome positioning around 
TSS. Indeed, we performed nucleosome footprinting coupled 
with high-throughput sequencing, and the results revealed a 
periodic pattern of nucleosome occupancy that correlates 
with the periodicity of 6mA distribution but is ~180 degrees 
out of phase around the TSS region. The individual 6mA sites 
exclusively mark the linker DNA between two adjacent nucleo- 
somes. We propose two possible interpretations for this 
exclusive behavior. One possibility is that, unlike the nucleo- 
some-wrapped DNA, the linker DNA is exposed and can thus 
be accessed for methylation. The other possibility is that the 
locations of 6mA sites contribute to the precise positioning of 
nucleosomes. Our results favor the latter hypothesis for the 
following reasons: first, we have shown that nucleosomes 
around TSS sites exhibit very low densities. Low-occupancy 
nucleosomes unlikely serve as determining factors for 6mA 
deposition because it occurs at almost 1 00% at most of these 
sites. On the other hand, a high density of 6mA might act to 
reprogram the positioning of nucleosomes around TSS regions. 
Second, nucleosomes are likely more dynamic than the cova- 
lent 6mA mark on DNA in the TSS regions during transcription 
initiation. Precedence for a role of base methylation in affecting 
chromatin structure exists: 5mC has been shown to contribute 
to nucleosome positioning in other eukaryotes (Huff and Zilber- 
man, 2014). Additionally, 6mA may mark the TSS region for 
more efficient transcription initiation. Although it has been 
well known that the first intron is always important for trans- 
genic gene expression in Chlamydomonas (Eichler-Stahiberg 
et al., 2009), the mechanism was unclear. We provide evidence 
that 6mA can reside in the first intron (examples shown in Fig- 
ure 3B). The periodic distribution, its specific location on the 
linker DNA between two adjacent nucleosomes at TSS, and 
its marking of gene activation all suggest that this unique 
DNA mark contributes to nucleosome positioning and tran- 
scription initiation. 

We have shown that 6mA shares little correlation with 5mC in 
the Chlamydomonas genome, indicating that they are controlled 
through different pathways and likely exhibit distinct functions. 
Our transcriptome analysis found an association of 6mA with 
gene activation; whereas, 5mC appears to negatively correlate 
with gene expression. Studies of 5mC have dominated notions 
of DNA epigenetics in eukaryotes, in particular in vertebrates, 
because of the critical roles played by 5mC. As shown here, 
6mA can also be an important mark that could mark/affect 
gene activation in eukaryotes. Analogous to 5mC recognition 
by methyl-CpG-binding proteins, proteins that specifically 
recognize 6mA at TSS may exist; these proteins could interact 
with or be part of transcription initiation complexes that 
contribute to gene activation. It is also possible that 6mA 
may coordinate with other epigenetic factors such as histone 
modifications that are also enriched around the TSS region. 
Highly dense and narrow distributions of modifications such 
as H3K9 acetylation (H3K9ac) and H3K4 trimethylation 
(H3K4me3) near TSS have been associated with constitutive 



expression of genes involved in translation in Arabidopsis 
(Ha et al., 2011). Cooperative interactions among 6mA, histone 
modification, and transcriptional factors could serve as a general 
mechanism for transcription activation in Chlamydomonas and 
possibly other eukaryotic organisms. 

The E. coll Dam DNA methyltransferase methylates the A/® 
position of adenine at CATC sites. Compared to prokaryotic 
6mA modification in genomic DNA, the 6mA methylation in the 
Chlamydomonas genome exists in a more complex manner 
with multiple potential sequences mainly centered on ApT, 
resembling eukaryotic 5mC methylation of CpC. The methyl- 
transferases that are involved in establishing or maintaining the 
patterns of 6mA sites remain to be determined (Iyer et al., 
2011). It should be noted that Creer et al. (2015) (this issue 
of Cell) have recently discovered two enzymes, MAD-1 and 
DMT-1, which can install or remove 6mA in the genome of 
Caenorhabditis elegans, respectively. 

In summary, our study has demonstrated that 6mA is an abun- 
dant DNA modification in the Chlamydomonas genome. It is 
enriched specifically around TSS and preferentially marks 
actively transcribed genes. A periodic distribution pattern with 
depletion at the TSS coupled with an almost exclusive marking 
of the linker DNA between adjacent nucleosomes indicates a 
process of controlled deposition, as well as functional roles in 
nucleosome positioning and transcriptional initiation. Although 
5mC is well known to mark gene repression at promoter and 
enhancer sites in vertebrates, we show in this work that a 
different DNA base modification, 6mA, flanks TSS and marks 
actively transcribed genes. The ribose version of 6mA modifica- 
tion (with 2'-OH) exists as the most abundant internal mRNA 
modification in almost all eukaryotes. It has recently been shown 
to be reversible and plays important regulatory functions 
(Fu et al., 2014). We suspect that 6mA could be widely present 
in eukaryotic genomes as well; in certain species, 6mA may carry 
important roles in regulating gene expression; in other organ- 
isms, 6mA may play complementary roles to 5mC at different 
stages of development. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
6mA-IP-Seq 

Isolated genomic DNA was diluted to 100-200 ng/i-il using TE buffer and son- 
icated in 130 |.il scale to 200-400 bp using a Covaris Focused-ultrasonicator. 
End repair, 3'-adenylation, and adaptor ligation were performed. The ligated 
and purified DNA was denatured at 95°C and chilled on ice. A portion of 10 )il 
DNA was saved as input. The rest of the DNA was combined with 3 |.ig of 
anti-6mA antibody (Synaptic Systems) in 500 jil of 1 x IP buffer and 
incubated at 4°C for 6 hr. At the same time, 40 )il of Protein A magnetic 
beads was washed twice in 0.5 ml of 1 x IP buffer and pre-blocked in 
0.5 ml of 1 X IP buffer containing 20 |ig/).il of Bovine Serum Album at 4°C 
for 6 hr. The Protein A beads were washed twice with 0.5 ml of 1 x IP buffer, 
added to the DNA-6mA antibody mixture, and incubated at 4°C with 
gentle rotation overnight. The beads were then washed four times with 
0.5 ml of 1 X IP buffer. Methylated DNA was eluted twice by 100 jil of elution 
buffer containing 6mA monophosphate at 4°C for 1 hr. The two elusion 
solutions were combined, to which 20 ).lI of NaOAc (3 M, pH 5.3), 500 ^ll of 
EtOH, and 0.5 ^l of glycogen (20 ng/jil) were added. The solution was 
frozen at -80°C overnight and centrifuged at 14,000 x g for 20 min at 
4°C. The precipitated DNA was dissolved in 7 |.il of ddH20, PCR amplified 
for 15 to 18 cycles, purified by Ampure beads, and suspended in 16 |.il of 
re-suspension buffer to yield the sequencing library. 
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6mA-CLIP-Exo 

Genomic DNA was sonicated to around 200 bp and immunoprecipitated by 
using anti-6mA antibody. The antibody-DNA complex was then covalently 
crosslinked using UV 254 nm irradiation, followed by a procedure similar to 
ChIP-exo (Rhee and Pugh, 2012). The library was constructed with lllumina- 
compatible adapters and primers and applied to lllumina HiSeq 2000 
sequencer with single-end reads. The raw data were aligned by bowtie, and 
the peaks were called by MACE (model-based analysis of ChIP-exo). See 
the Extended Experimental Procedures for detailed procedures. 

6mA-RE-Seq 

Restriction enzyme digestion was performed by treating 1 ^ig of gDNA with 5 ^l 
of CviAII or DpnII restriction enzyme (5 U/|il) at 25°C or 37°C overnight. 
The digested and non-digested DNA (200 ng each) were fragmented into 
~100 bp by sonication, and sequencing libraries were constructed according 
to lllumina TruSeq DNA sample preparation procedures. 

Detection of 6mA Peaks from 6mA-IP-Seq and 6mA-RE-Seq 

Reads were mapped to the Chlamydomonas genome (JGI) Version 9.1, 
with parameters and scripts as described in the Extended Experimental 
Procedures. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

Sequencing data have been deposited into the Gene Expression Omnibus 
(GEO) under the accession number GSE62690. 
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Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, seven 
figures, and one table and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi. 
org/1 0.1 01 6/j.cell.201 5.04.01 0. 
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SUMMARY 

DNA N®-methyladenine (6mA) modification is com- 
monly found in microbial genomes and plays Impor- 
tant functions in regulating numerous biological 
processes in bacteria. However, whether 6mA 
occurs and what its potential roles are in higher- 
eukaryote cells remain unknown. Here, we show 
that 6mA is present in Drosophila genome and that 
the 6mA modification is dynamic and is regulated 
by the Drosophila Tet homolog, DNA 6mA demethy- 
lase (DMAD), during embryogenesis. Importantly, 
our biochemical assays demonstrate that DMAD 
directly catalyzes 6mA demethylation in vitro. Further 
genetic and sequencing analyses reveal that DMAD 
is essential for development and that DMAD removes 
6mA primarily from transposon regions, which corre- 
lates with transposon suppression in Drosophila 
ovary. Collectively, we uncover a DNA modification 
in Drosophila and describe a potential role of the 
DMAD-6mA regulatory axis in controlling develop- 
ment in higher eukaryotes. 

INTRODUCTION 

DNA methylation, an epigenetic mechanism, does not change 
DNA sequence but instead suppresses the transcription fac- 
tor-DNA association, thereby regulating gene expression and a 
variety of cellular processes (Feng et al., 2010; Smith and Meiss- 
ner, 2013). Several methylated bases, including 5-methylcyto- 
sine (5mC), N6-methyladenine (6mA), and N4-methylcytosine 
(4mC), have been found in genomic DNA from diverse species 
(Cheng, 1995; Ratel et al., 2006; Wion and Casadesus, 2006). 
These methylated bases have been shown to be products of 
post-replicative DNA modification generated by specific DNA 
methylases (Wion and Casadesus, 2006). The prevailing view 
is that, unlike 5mC, 6mA and 4mC function only in bacteria, 
protists, and other lower eukaryotes (Cheng, 1995; Wion and 
Casadesus, 2006). Among these DNA modifications, 6mA plays 
an important role in controlling a number of biological functions 



in bacteria, such as DNA replication and repair, gene expression, 
and host-pathogen interactions (Reisenauer et al., 1999; Wion 
and Casadesus, 2006), and is essential for viability of some bac- 
terial strains (Julio et al., 2001; Stephens et al., 1996; Wright 
et al., 1997). In contrast, 5mC is thought to be the predominant 
type, if not the only type, of methylated base in mammals (Smith 
and Meissner, 2013). 

Recent studies have suggested that methylation/demethyla- 
tion at the C-5 position of cytosine in mammals is a dynamic 
and reversible process controlled by several mechanisms, 
including passive and active demethylation (Bhutan! et al., 
2011; Wu and Zhang, 2014). While passive demethylation 
is attributed to successive cell divisions that cause a progressive 
loss of 5mC on a genome scale, active demethylation is 
achieved by ten-eleven translocation (Tet)-mediated oxidation 
to 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (5hmC) (Kriaucionis and Heintz, 
2009; Tahiliani et al., 2009). It has been shown that 5mC can 
be oxidized by the Tet enzymes in an iterative manner to 
5hmC, 5-formylcytosine (5fC), and 5-carboxylcytosine (5caC), 
and both 5fC and 5caC can be further replaced to unmodified 
cytosine by excision repair pathway (He et al., 2011; Ito et al., 
201 1 ; Maiti and Drohat, 2011). 

Given the important roles of 6mA modification in bacteria, 
we explore whether 6mA plays a role in eukaryotes. However, 
previous studies have suggested that the 6mA base is present 
at extremely low levels in genomic DNA of higher eukaryotes 
(Ratel et al., 2006). We speculate that, if 6mA plays a role, the 
potential installation of this modification by methyltransferases 
could be reversed by a demethylase-mediated demethylation 
process. Since extremely low levels of 6mA are present in 
higher eukaryotes, we reason that 6mA demethylases might 
play predominant roles in controlling the dynamics of 6mA 
DNA modification in higher eukaryotes. Thus, knockout of yet- 
to-be identified demethylases could lead to accumulation 
of 6mA and allow its functional investigations. In this study, we 
identify the Drosophila Tet homolog as the DNA demethylase 
that is responsible for 6mA demethylation in Drosophila, and 
we name it DNA 6mA demethylase (DMAD). 

In Drosophila, 5mC modification exists at an extremely low 
level (Lyko and Maleszka, 2011), and the Drosophila Dnmt2- 
dependent methylome lacks defined DNA 5mC patterns (Rad- 
datz et al., 2013). Thus, whether the Drosophila genome has a 
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functional DNA modification remains elusive. In this study, we 
show that DNA modification 6mA is present in the Drosophila 
genome at a considerable level and that the demethylation of 
6mA is tightly regulated by DMAD during embryogenesis and 
tissue homeostasis. We also demonstrate that DMAD is likely a 
6mA demethylase since it directly catalyzes 6mA demethylation 
in vitro. Further genetic and sequencing analyses reveal that 
DMAD determines 6mA distribution in the Drosophila genome 
and is essential for development. 

RESULTS 

Characterization of 6mA Modification in Drosophila 
Genomic DNA 

Previous studies suggested that 5mC modification in Drosophila 
DNA occurs at very low levels, and the Drosophila Dnmt2- 
dependent methylome lacks defined DNA 5mC methylation 
patterns (Lyko et al., 2000; Raddatz et al., 2013). To further 
explore this issue, we employed ultra-high-performance liquid 
chromatography-triple quadrupole mass spectrometry, coupled 
with multiple-reaction monitoring (UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS) anal- 
ysis, an extremely sensitive assay for detecting base modifica- 
tion (Yin et al., 2013), to measure the abundance of oxidized 
5mC derivatives, 5hmC, 5fC, and 5caC in multiple tissues. The 
UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS assays showed that, although 5hmC 
was detected in Drosophila DNA at extremely low levels and 
fewer than 1 00 of the cytosine bases per genome were modified 
to be 5hmC (Figures S1A-S1C), 5fC and 5caC were not detect- 
able in Drosophila DNA. These observations prompted us to 
explore whether DNA methylation could occur at other bases. 
We turned our attention to explore the possible existence of 
adenine methylation in Drosophila DNA. 

We used an antibody that is specifically against the 6mA base 
in DNA (Figure SID) and performed dot blot experiments to 
detect the 6mA signal in Drosophila DNA samples isolated 
from various adult tissues and from embryos at various stages. 
As shown in Figure 1A, while relatively weak signals of 6mA 
were detected in DNA from adult tissues and late-stage 
embryos, a very strong 6mA signal was found to be present in 
embryos at the very early stage, suggesting the existence of 
6mA in Drosophila DNA and that the status of 6mA modification 
might be dynamic during embryogenesis. 

We next sought to quantify 6mA in Drosophila DNA using the 
UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS method (Figure S1E) and first focused 
on measuring the 6mA abundance in DNA at the embryonic 
stages. As shown in Figures 1B and 1C, abundance of the 
6mA base appeared to display a peak (~0.07%, 6m/VdA) at 
the ^0.75 hr stage but was dramatically reduced to a very low 
level (^0.001 %, 6m/VdA) at the 4-16 hr stages, confirming that 
6mA is dynamic in Drosophila DNA during embryonic develop- 
ment. Additionally, we also quantified the abundance of 6mA in 
adult tissues (e.g., brain and ovary) and found that it exhibited 
similar low levels to those found in the late-stage embryonic 
genome (Figures ID and IE). To confirm that the signal indeed 
reveals 6mA modification in Drosophila, we collected the peak 
fraction containing 6mA (Figure S1F) and performed a further 
high-resolution mass spectrometry analysis. As shown in Fig- 
ures 1F-1H, we observed an accurate mass/charge ratio of 



266.1250 au (M+H), which matched the theoretic monoisotopic 
mass of 6mA (266.1248 au) with a deviation of 1.02 ppm. 
Notably, the isolated compound displayed the same fragment 
pattern (20 fragments) as the standard 6mA. Collectively, our 
findings support that 6mA is present in fly DNA and is highly 
dynamic during early embryogenesis. 

Drosophila Embryos Possess DNA 6mA Demethylation 
Activity 

The observation of a dramatic reduction in 6mA levels in the 
Drosophila genome from the very early to the late stages of em- 
bryonic development prompted us to ask the intriguing question 
of whether active 6mA demethylation occurs during Drosophila 
embryogenesis. To explore this issue, we established an 
in vitro DNA 6mA demethylation assay. In this assay, we em- 
ployed the AlkB, a known 6mA demethylase from bacteria 
(Li et al., 2012), as a positive control enzyme (Figure 2A). As 
shown in Figure 2B, contrary to the control reaction with adding 
the GFP protein, the methylated DNA substrates were signifi- 
cantly oxidized in the presence of AlkB in a dose-dependent 
manner. We then used this established system to determine 
whether the embryonic nuclear extracts have enzymatic activity 
for 6mA demethylation. As shown in Figure 2C, addition of seri- 
ally diluted nuclear extracts in the enzymatic reaction catalyzed 
6mA demethylation in a dose-dependent manner. By contrast, 
no or a low background signal of 6mA demethylation was 
measured in the control reactions in which GFP was added. Of 
note, we found that no or only a low level of background deme- 
thylation signal was detected when we added the same number 
of boiled nuclear extracts in a parallel control reaction (data not 
shown), suggesting that a potential small amount of DNA from 
nuclear extracts did not interfere with the signal that we collected 
from in vitro reactions. 

Interestingly, we detected an increase in 6mA demethylation 
activity from nuclear extracts during embryonic development. 
As shown in enzymatic assays, the 6mA demethylation activity 
of nuclear extracts was relative low at the very early stage but 
gradually increased and reached a peak at the 6 hr stage 
(Figure 2D). This result demonstrated that 6mA demethylation 
activity and abundance of 6mA in embryonic DNA are mutually 
complementary with each other during embryonic development 
(see Figures 1A, 1C, and 2D). Thus, our findings not only support 
that DNA 6mA modification is a dynamic process during 
early Drosophila embryonic development, but also raise a possi- 
bility that 6mA demethylation is regulated by a specific DNA 
dioxygenase. 

DMAD Is Involved in Regulating DNA 6mA Demethylation 

We next aimed to search for the specific enzyme responsible 
for 6mA demethylation. Previous studies have shown that 
Tet proteins in mammals play important roles in DNA demethyla- 
tion through converting 5mC to 5hmC (Kriaucionis and Heintz, 
2009; Tahiliani et al., 2009). The Drosophila genome contains a 
gene, CG2083, which encodes a putative dioxygenase protein. 
Sequence alignment and domain structure analysis suggested 
that this protein contains highly conserved domains, including 
a CXXC zinc finger (645 aa-684 aa), a Cys-rich domain 
(1695 aa-1867 aa), and a DSBH domain (1888 aa-2918 aa). 
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Figure 1. Characterization and Quantification of 6mA in Drosophila DNA 

(A) Genomic DMAs from embryos at various stages and adult tissues as indicated were subjected to dot blot assays using a specific anti-6mA antibody (left). 
Methylene blue hydrate staining was performed to determine the signal of input DNA (right). 

(B-E) UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS chromatograms (B and D) and quantification (C and E) of 6mA in genomic DNA of embryos (B and C) and adult tissues (D and E). 
(F-H) Control compound and the isolated 6mA compound from fly genomic DNA from 0.5-1 .5 hr embryos were subjected to further high-resolution mass- 
spectrometry analysis. The collision energy was set at 0 eV (F), 10 eV (G), and 55 eV (H). 

The experiments were carried out by triplicates, and the standard deviations were calculated by Excel. See also Figure SI . 



which are also present in mammalian Tet proteins (Figure 2E). It 
is worthwhile to note that the bacterial AlkB protein also contains 
a DSBH domain (Figure 2E). Based on the biochemical function 
of the CG2083-encoding protein that we characterized below, 



we thereafter called it Drosophila DNA 6mA demethylase and 
abbreviated it as DMAD. Given that DMAD looks more like 
mammalian Tet proteins, we first performed an in vitro enzymatic 
assay and found that the catalytic domain of DMAD (DMAD-CD), 
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Figure 2. Demethylation of DNA 6mA Modification by Drosophila Embryo Nuclear Extracts 

(A) Schematic representation of in vitro 6mA demethylation. AlkB- and mock-treated nuclear extracts were used in the enzymatic reaction to catalyze the 
demethylation of the 6mA in methylated CT DNA, and the products were then subjected to mass spectrometry. 

(B) E. coli AlkB, but not mock protein (GFP), catalyzes the demethylation of the 6mA in a dose-dependent fashion. 

(C) Nuclear extracts from 6 hr embryos (from 0.5, 1 , 2, 5, 1 0 mg embryos as indicated) were tested in the demethylation reaction. In this experiment, AlkB and GFP 
were used as positive or negative controls, respectively. 

(D) Nuclear extracts (from 2 mg embryos) from various embryonic stages possess enzyme activity for 6mA demethylation. 

(E) Schematic diagram showing that DMAD contains three conserved domains— the CXXC zinc finger, the Cys-rich domain, and the DSBH domain— that are also 
present in mammalian Tet proteins. The bacterium AlkB contains DSBH, which possesses enzyme activity for 6mA demethylation. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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but not DMAD-CD"^"*, could convert 5mC to 5hmC in vitro (Fig- 
ures S2A-S2D). However, the in vitro activity of DMAD-CD that 
mediates oxidation of 5mC was about 30-fold lower than that 
of mouse Tet1-CD (data not shown). Nevertheless, only a few 
cytosine bases (less than 100) as mentioned above could be 
detected as the hydroxymethylated form, 5hmC, per genome 
(Figures SIB and SIC). We speculated that DMAD might play 
a role in catalyzing other forms of DNA modification in fly, for 
example, 6mA. 

We found that the DMAD is weakly expressed during early 
embryonic stages but is highly expressed during the later embry- 
onic stages (Figures 2F and 2G). Thus, the DMAD expression has 
a complementary expression pattern as 6mA during embryogen- 
esis. Because nuclear extracts from the late-stage embryos 
exhibited considerable 6mA demethylation activity and high 
levels of DMAD expression, we asked whether DMAD is involved 
in regulating the 6mA demethylation. To do this, we used a spe- 
cific anti-DMAD antibody and then performed antibody-deple- 
tion experiments. Nuclear extracts with depleted DMAD were 
then used in in vitro 6mA DNA demethylation assays. As shown 
in Figure 2H, depletion by the anti-DMAD antibody, but not IgG, 
significantly blocked the demethylation activity of the nuclear 
extracts from the late-stage embryos, arguing that the DMAD 
is involved in regulating 6mA demethylation. 

To obtain further evidence to support our argument, we next 
employed the double-strand RNA (dsRNA) knockdown method 
and further evaluated the specificity of DMAD’s role in regulating 
6mA demethylation. As shown in Figure 21, injection of dsRNA 
against the DMAD mRNA in embryos significantly reduced the 
DMAD expression. As shown in Figure 2J, nuclear extracts 
from embryos treated with DMAD dsRNA exhibited much less 
6mA demethylation activity than extracts from control embryos, 
further confirming the important role of DMAD in demethylating 
6mA. In line with this, we observed that knockdown of DMAD 
increased the levels of 6mA in late-stage (15 hr) embryos 
(Figure S2E). In addition, we found that injection of DMAD dsRNA 
at different developmental time points caused significant 
lethality at the late embryonic stage when compared with control 
dsRNA injection (Figure S2F), suggesting that DMAD possibly 
contributes to embryonic development. 

DMAD Is Required for Drosophila Development 

To investigate the biological role of DMAD and its relevance to 
fly DNA 6mA demethylation in vivo, we sought to generate the 
DMAD mutant flies by employing the CRISPR/Cas system. 
According to the method described previously (Cong et al., 
2013; Mali et al., 2013), we designed two sgRNAs containing 
non-overlapping sequences targeting the DMAD gene and 
generated two alleles, DMAD^ and DMADP, with an independent 
genetic background (Figure 3A and Extended Experimental Pro- 
cedures). As shown in a western blot assay, DMAD expression 



was completely abolished in the DMAD' and DMAD^ mutant 
allelic combination (Figure 3B), revealing that these two DMAD 
mutants are null alleles. To determine the biological role of 
DMAD, we performed a genetic complementation test and found 
that, while most of fra/is-heterozygous mutant animals were 
lethal at the pupa stage, a small population of mutant animals 
were able to pass through the pupa stage but died within 
3 days post-eclosion (Figure 3C). 

We next determined the role of DMAD in demethylating 6mA 
in vivo. We prepared genomic DNA from both wild-type and 
DMAD"^ mutant flies and measured the abundance of the 
6mA base. As shown in Figure 3D, loss of DMAD led to a signif- 
icant increase in the overall 6mA abundance in genomic DNA. 
Of note, we found no difference in the abundance of 5mC and 
5hmC between the wild-type and DMAD mutant flies (Figures 
3E, S3A, and S3B), strongly arguing that the Drosophila DMAD 
has no apparent in vivo role in regulating the conversion of 
5mC to 5hmC. Moreover, we found that, while N^-methylcyto- 
sine (3mC) and 0®-methylguanine (m6G) were not detectable, 
N'-methyladenine (1mA) (below 0.6 adduct per million dA) and 
N®-methyladenosine (3mA) (about 2 adducts per million dA) 
were present at low levels in both wild-type and DMAD mutant 
flies, and no difference in relative abundance of 1mA and 3mA 
bases was detected between wild-type and DMAD mutant flies 
(Figure S3C; see Discussion). Additionally, we failed to detect 
any apparent difference in levels of m6A abundance in RNA 
between wild-type and DMAD mutant flies (Figure S3D). These 
results together suggest that the DMAD specifically suppresses 
the in vivo modification of 6mA, rather than 5mC and other 
methylated DNA bases tested in this study, and m6A in RNA. 

We then sought to determine the functional requirements 
of the conserved domains (Figure S3F) in the DMAD protein 
by generating specific domain-deletion alleles. To do so, we 
designed two additional sgRNAs and attempted to use the 
Cas9/sgRNA technique to locally produce truncated proteins 
of the DMAD (Figure 3F). According to the experimental design, 
we successfully obtained two new DMAD alleles, DMAD''®'"^'"*^'^ 
and DMAD‘'®'‘®'°. These two alleles encode putative truncated 
proteins, in which the CXXC domain and the catalytic domain 
were deleted in DMAD, respectively (Figure 3F and Figure S3E). 

Our genetic experiments showed that DMAD''®'"'^'^^^ homo- 
zygous mutant animals are viable and fertile and that the 
DMAD''®''^'^"^'^ allele is able to complement both DMAD' and 
DMAD^ alleles (Figure 3C). In addition, UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS 
assays showed that the CXXC domain deletion did not cause 
significant change in 6mA abundance in DNA between 
DMAD''®''^^'^'^ homozygous and wild-type flies (Figure 3G). 
Of note, in our western blot assays, we found that wild-type 
flies also expressed a similar size protein as present in 
DMAD''®''^'^"^'^ homogote (Figure S3E). Taken together, these 
results suggested that the CXXC domain is dispensable for the 



(F) Expression levels of DMAD at different embryonic stages as measured by qRT-PCR. 

(G) Expression levels of DMAD protein at different embryonic stages measured by western blot assays. 

(H) Nuclear extracts treated with anti-DMAD or IgG or without treatment were used in in vitro 6mA demethylation assays. 

(I) Relative expression levels of DMAD in embryos treated with dsRNA against DMAD or gfp were measured by qRT-PCR. 

(J) Nuclear extracts from embryos treated with dsRNA against DMAD or gfp were used in in vitro 6mA DNA demethylation assays. 
The experiments were carried out by triplicates, and the standard deviations were calculated by Excel. See also Figure S2. 
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role of DMAD in development and in suppressing 6mA modifica- 
tion. By contrast, the completely failed to comple- 

ment either the DMAD^ orDMAC^ allele. The frans-heterozygous 
mutant DMAD‘^’^'-^‘^/DMA[f and D/WAD‘'®'‘'=°/D/WAD' displayed 
strong developmental defects (Figure 3C). Interestingly, we 
found that the levels of 6mA modification were also increased 
in the frans-heterozygous mutant background that carried 
compared to wild-type (Figure 3H). These results 
together suggested that the catalytic domain is essential for 
the role of DMAD in development and in suppressing 6mA 
modification in vivo. 

Additionally, we also examined the phenotypes in animals with 
ectopic expression of the DMAD by generating the transgenic 
flies, P{UASp-HA:DMAD], in which the FiA-tagged full-length 
DMAD was placed under the control of the UASp promoter. As 
shown in Figure 3C, overexpression of DMAD by the ubiquitous 



Figure 3. DMAD Is Required for Drosophila 
Development 

(A) Schematic representation of DMAD mutant 
allele generation using the CRiSPR/Cas system. 
The primer sequences of sgRNAs and information 
for DMAD^ and DMAD^ are indicated. 

(B) Western biot experiments showed that the 
DMAD protein was compieteiy aboiished in the 
DMAD^ and DMAD^ ailelic backgrounds. 

(C) Survival rates of wild-type, different DMAD 
mutant, or overexpression files at different devel- 
opmental stages as indicated were measured. 

(D and E) Abundance of 6mA (D) and 5mC (E) in 
DNA from wild-type and DMAD^'^ mutant flies was 
measured by mass spectrometry. 

(F) Schematic representation for the generation of 
mutant alleles of DMAD using the CRISPR/Cas 
system. The primer sequences of sgRNAs and 
information for DMAD’*‘' °’°^^ and DMAD^’" ^^ are 
provided. 

(G and H) Abundance of 6mA in DNA from wild- 
type, (G) and DMACA'*^''^° (H) 

mutant flies was measured by mass spectrometry. 
The experiments were carried out by triplicates, 
and the standard deviations were calculated by 
Excel. See also Figure S3. 



driver, tub-gal4, at 29°C caused lethality 
at the late embryonic stage, since 
embryos (n = 735) expressing DMAD 
completely failed to develop to the larva 
stage. Flowever, relative low levels of 
DMAD expression by the Gal4/Gal80ts 
system (data not shown) permitted 
^28% (n = 810) of the DMAD expression 
embryos to develop to the larva 
stage. Interestingly, when we induced 
the expression of the DMAD at the 10 hr 
embryonic stage by taking advantage 
of the temperature-dependent activity of 
Galoots (see Extended Experimental 
Procedures), we found that ~49% of 
DMAD-expressing embryos (n = 530) 
could develop to the larva stage. Thus, our findings suggested 
that the DMAD expression must be under tight control during 
embryonic development. 

DMAD Promotes Differentiation of Early Germ Cells 
in Drosophila 

We next explored the potential roles of the DMAD in tissue 
homeostasis. The Drosophila ovary offers an excellent model 
system to study a number of important biological processes, 
such as germline stem cell (GSC) regulation, oocyte determina- 
tion, and epigenetic control (Lin, 2002; Ohistein et al., 2004; 
Spradling et al., 2001). A wild-type female contains a pair of 
ovaries, each of which is composed of 16-20 ovarioles that 
consist of an anterior functional unit (called “germarium”) and 
a linear string of differentiated egg chambers (Figures S4A and 
S4B). In the tip of germarium, GSCs divide asymmetrically to 
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Figure 4. DMAD and 6mA Patterns in the 
Drosophila Ovary 

(A and B) Ovaries from wild-type flies were stained 
with anti-6mA antibody. (A) shows that 6mA signal 
is highly expressed in the germarium region 
and becomes gradually reduced and ultimately 
disappears in germ cells of late egg chambers. 
(B) indicates that 6mA marks both germ cells and 
somatic cells. Scale bar, 10 jrm. 

(C-C") Ovaries from wild-type flies were stained 
with anti-DMAD and anti-Vasa antibodies. Weak 
signal of anti-DMAD was indicated in the nucleus 
of egg chamber nurse cells. Scale bar, 10 nm. 

(D and D') Ovaries from P{nosP-gal4:vp1 6}/P 
{UASp-HA:DMAD]i\ies were stained with anti- 
DMAD and anti-HA antibodies. Overlapping signal 
of DMAD and HA was detected in germ cell nuclei 
in germaria. Scale bar, 10 nm. 

(E) Western blot assays show the levels of DMAD 
protein expression during different stages of 
embryonic development and in ovary. 

(F and G) UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS chromatograms 

(F) and quantification (G) showing 6mA abundance 
in genomic DNA from wild-type and DMAD^'^ 
mutant ovaries. 

The experiments were carried out by triplicates, 
and the standard deviations were calculated by 
Excel. See also Figure S4. 
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produce two daughters. The anterior daughter cell retains con- 
tact with the cap cells as a new stem cell, whereas the posterior 
differentiating daughter cell becomes a cystoblast (CB) (Figures 
S4C and S4D). The CB further divides four times with incomplete 
cytokinesis, resulting in a cyst that sustains oogenesis (Fig- 
ure S4D). To address whether DMAD has a role in germline, 
we performed immunostaining experiments to investigate the 
patterns of 6mA in the ovary. As shown in Figures 4A and 4B, 
a striking 6mA staining signal was detected in the nucleus of 
germarium cells, including germ cells and somatic cells (Fig- 
ure 4B). In contrast, the 6mA signal was gradually reduced 
with development and ultimately disappeared in germ cells of 
mature differentiated egg chambers (Figure 4A), suggesting 
that 6mA modification occurs in the germ cell in a developmen- 
tally regulated fashion. We then determined DMAD expression 




in the germarium using the anti-DMAD 
antibody. As shown in Figures 4C-4C", 
we detected no nuclear staining of the 
DMAD in germarium germ cells, but a 
faint signal was present in the nucleus in 
egg chambers. To test whether the faint 
signal from the anti-DMAD antibody was 
specific, we performed further immuno- 
staining in the germarium for ectopic 
expression of the FIA-tagged DMAD. As 
shown in Figures 4D-4D' and S4E-S4E", 
overlapping staining signals of FIA with 
DMAD in the nucleus of germ cells in 
both germaria and egg chambers were 
readily detected. These findings together 
suggest that DMAD expression occurs at a low level in the 
ovary. In support of this, our western blot assays showed 
that the DMAD protein expression was maintained at low 
levels in the ovary as compared with in the embryo (Figure 4E). 
We then tested whether DMAD has a role in regulating 6mA 
modification in ovaries and found that loss of DMAD resulted 
in an ~1 0-fold increase in levels of 6mA in ovaries (Figures 4F 
and 4G). 

To test whether DMAD-mediated 6mA modification has a 
role in regulating early germ cell development, we examined 
the germ cell behavior in DMAD mutant ovaries by performing 
immunostaining assays using anti-Vasa and anti-FIts antibodies, 
which were used to visualize germ cells and fusomes, respec- 
tively. As shown in Figures 5A-5E, a newly enclosed (1 -day- 
old) wild-type germarium normally contained 3-4 GSCs/CBs, 
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whereas the 1 -day-old DMAD mutant had an average of >8 
spectrosome-containing germ cells (GSC-llke cells) (Figures 
5C and 5D), suggesting that DMAD plays a role in promoting 
early germ cell differentiation. We next overexpressed DMAD 
to examine the phenotype in germ cells by generating flies 
carrying a transgene combination, P{UASp-HA:DMAD] and 
P{nosP-gal4:vp16], in which nosP-gal4:vp1 6 is a germ-cell-spe- 
cific driver. As shown in Figures 5F-5J, S5A, and S5B, overex- 
pression of DMAD led to a significant loss of germ cells, including 
GSCs, supporting that DMAD plays a role in promoting GSC 
differentiation. 

DMAD Directly Catalyzes Demethylation of 6mA 

To elucidate the biochemical properties of DMAD, we asked 
whether DMAD directly catalyzes 6mA demethylation by 
performing in vitro demethylation activity assays using the 
ovarian nuclear extracts from wild-type and DMAD mutants. 
As shown in Figure 6B, while wild-type ovarian nuclear extract 
has considerable enzymatic activity for 6mA demethylation, 
DMAD mutant nuclear extracts almost completely failed to 



Figure 5. DMAD Promotes Early Germ Cell 
Differentiation 

(A-D) Ovaries from wild-type (A) and different 
DMAD mutant flies as indicated were stained with 
anti-Hts (Red) and anti-Vasa (Green) antibodies. 
Scaie bar, 10 jim. 

(E) Quantification assay showing percentage of 
type of germaria in wild-type and different DMAD 
mutant ovaries corresponding to (A-D). The types 
of germaria were ciassified according to the 
number of spectrosome (Sp)-containing germ celis 
in each germarium. 

(F-i) Ovaries from wiid-type and P{nosP-gal4: 
vp16}/P{UASp-HA:DMAD} transgenic flies were 
stained with anti-Hts (Red) and anti-Vasa (Green) 
antibodies. Scale bar, 10 jim. 

(J) Quantification assay showing percentage of 
type of germaria in wild-type and P{nosP-gal4: 
vp1 6]/P[UASp-HA:DMAD] ovaries corresponding 
to (F-i). 

See aiso Figure S5. 



support the in vitro 6mA demethylation 
reaction. In contrast, nuclear extracts 
from DMAD mutant ovaries with addition 
of the purified DMAD-CD protein, but 
not DMAD-CD"^*^* protein, resulted in 
striking enzymatic activity for 6mA de- 
methylation (Figures 6A and 6B). As 
shown in Figure 6B, ~46% of 6mA ba- 
ses in the substrates were demethy- 
lated, compared with only ~20% having 
demethylated 6mA in the control reac- 
tion with the addition of AlkB or with nu- 
clear extracts from wild-type ovaries. 
Thus, our findings support that DMAD 
is essential for 6mA demethylation in 
Drosophila. 

We next tested whether DMAD has a similar role in other tis- 
sues. The fly brain represents another interesting and comple- 
mentary model to study the DMAD-mediated 6mA modification 
due to two reasons. First, DMAD is expressed at a much higher 
level in the fly brains than in ovaries (Figures 6C and 6D). Second, 
levels of 6mA are also relatively low in the brain when compared 
with very early-stage embryos (Figures 1C and 1E). We 
measured abundance of 6mA in brain genome from wild-type 
and DMAD mutant brain tissue, respectively. Strikingly, we found 
that loss of DMAD resulted in up to a 1 00-fold increase in 6mA 
levels in brain (Figures 6E and 6F). Additionally, similar to ovary, 
nuclear extracts from DMAD mutant brain with addition of 
the purified DMAD-CD protein exhibited a considerable 6mA 
demethylation activity (Figure S6A). Collectively, our findings 
reveal that DMAD plays a critical role in the regulation of 6mA 
demethylation in Drosophila. 

Up to 100-fold increases of 6mA abundance in DMAD 
mutant tissues raised a possibility that potential 6mA methyl- 
ases catalyze 6mA methylation in fly DNA. To explore this 
issue, we employed nuclear extracts from wild-type and 
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Figure 6. DMAD Directly Catalyzes Deme- 
thylation of 6mA 

(A) Schematic diagram of the DMAD catalytic 
domain (DMAD-CD) fragment (aa. 1657-2918) and 
its mutant (DMAD-CD^'^^), in which two residues, 
HI 948 and D1950, were mutated to Y and A, 
respectively. These two Fe(ll)-binding sites are 
located in the highly conserved “H-R/K/Q-D” 
motif, which has been shown to be important for 
the catalytic activity in the family of AlkB-like Fe(ll)/ 
a-ketoglutarate-dependent dioxygenases. 

(B) The in vitro 6mA demethylation assays were 
performed to test enzymatic activity in wild-type 
ovary nuclear extracts, DMAD mutant ovary nu- 
clear extracts without or with addition of the 
DMAD-CD, or DMAD-CD^^^ protein as indicated. 
(C and D) Levels of DMAD mRNA (C) and protein 
expression (D) in ovary and brain were measured 
by qRT-PCR and western blot assays, respec- 
tively. 

(E and F) UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS chromatograms 
(E) and quantification (F) showing 6mA abundance 
in genomic DNA from wild-type and DMAD^^^ 
mutant brains. 

(G) Comparison for the enzymatic activity of DMAD 
with its CD mutant form, AlkB, in the in vitro 6mA 
demethylation assays. 

(H) An in vitro enzymatic assay showing that the 
DMAD protein directly catalyzes the 6mA deme- 
thylation in a concentration-dependent manner. 
The experiments were carried out by triplicates, 
and the standard deviations were calculated by 
Excel. See also Figure S6. 
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DMAD mutant flies to perform in vitro 6mA methylation 
assays. As shown in Figures S6B and S6C, wild-type nuclear 
extracts showed a weak enzymatic activity for 6mA methyl- 
ation, and DMAD mutant nuclear extracts exhibited relatively 
high 6mA methylation activities. These findings suggest that 
potential 6mA methylases and DMAD constitute an antago- 
nistic loop to control 6mA base modification. Nevertheless, 
our findings suggest that demethylation activity of DMAD 
plays a predominant role in maintaining low levels of 6mA in 
genome. To determine whether DMAD directly participates in 
6mA demethylation, we performed in vitro DNA demethylation 
assays. As shown in Figures 6G, 6FI, and S6D, the purified 
catalytic domain of DMAD (DMAD-CD), but not its dead 
form of DMAD (DMAD-CD'^“*), is sufficient to promote 6mA 
demethylation, suggesting that DMAD is the Drosophila 6mA 
demethylase. 



DMAD-Mediated 6mA 
Demethylation Is Correlated with 
Transposon Expression 

We next sought to test whether DMAD 
influences 6mA modification of the 
Drosophila genome. We collected 
genomic DNA from 1 -day-old wild-type 
and DMAD mutant ovaries and per- 
formed DNA immunoprecipitation (DNA- 
IP) experiments using anti-6mA antibody 
and then generated DNA libraries, which were subjected to 
a high-throughput sequencing analysis. In this assay, the 
IgG-immunoprecipitated DNA from an equivalent amount of 
wild-type ovaries was used as the control, and 4. 2-5. 5 million 
reads were obtained through high-throughput sequencing. We 
then used MACS software (2.0 version, Zhang et al., 2008) to 
identify the 6mA-enriched regions. In sum, we identified 161 
and 491 peaks from wild-type and DMAD mutant samples, 
respectively (Figure 7A). 88% of peaks identified in wild-type 
are also identified in DMAD mutant sample, while 73% of 
peaks in DMAD mutant sample were unique (Figure 7A). As 
shown in Figures and 7C, signal of 6mA was stronger in 
DMAD mutant sample than wild-type sample with respect to 
both common peaks and DMAD mutant unique peaks, 
providing further evidence that 6mA demethylation is regulated 
by DMAD. 
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Figure 7. DMAD Controls 6mA Modification on Genome and Transposon Silencing 

(A) 6mA enrichment peaks identified from wiid-type and DMAD mutant ovary sampies. A significant portion of peaks are shared by wiid-type and DMAD mutant 
ovary sampies. 



(legend continued on next page) 
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Of note, our immunostaining assays revealed an evident 
expansion of y-H2Av expression domain in late meiosis in 
DMAD mutant germaria, compared with the wild-type control 
(Figures S5C-S5D'). This phenomenon is also present in ago3 
mutant germaria (Huang et al., 2014). We thus reasoned that 
DMAD might be involved in transposon silencing by regulating 
6mA modification. Indeed, we found that 24% and 41 % of peaks 
from wild-type and DMAD mutants are located in the transposon 
regions, respectively (Figure 7D), indicating that the transposon 
sequence is the important 6mA-modified target by DMAD in 
the genome. Additionally, we found that the 6mA signal was 
much more enriched in the gene body of transposons when 
compared with the upstream and downstream regions (Fig- 
ure 7E). To link the 6mA modification with transposon expres- 
sion, we employed wild-type and DMAD mutant samples to 
perform RNA-seq analysis. Global expression profiling analysis 
revealed that transposons with 6mA peaks express significantly 
higher in DMAD mutant ovary than do those in wild-type 
(Figure 7F). 

We next performed qRT-PCR assays and measured levels of 
transposon transcripts in wild-type and DMAD mutant ovaries, 
respectively. As shown in Figure 7G, loss of DMAD led to an 
increase in levels of most of the transposon transcripts that 
we chose to evaluate. Particularly, Idefix, Het-A, Tart, and Copia 
were significantly increased in the DMAD mutant, compared 
with the control. Importantly, the 6mA DMA immunoprecipita- 
tion followed by qPCR assays further confirmed that more 
6mA modification occurs on the transposon regions in DMAD 
mutant ovaries than in wild-type ovaries (Figures 7H, 71, and 
S7A-S7D). Taken together, our findings suggest that DMAD- 
mediated 6mA demethylation is correlated with transposon 
expression. 

DISCUSSION 

In this study, we find that 6mA is present in the Drosophila 
DMA at a relatively high level at the very earliest embryonic 
stages but at low levels at the late embryonic stages. Moreover, 
we show that the dynamic change of 6mA modification 
during embryonic development may involve an active demethy- 
lation event, a process that is primarily regulated by the 
Drosophila DMAD protein. Importantly, DMAD is essential for 
Drosophila development and tissue homeostasis, perhaps 
partially by suppressing adenine methylation and transposon 
expression in ovary. Thus, our study suggests a potential role 



of the DMAD-6mA regulatory axis in controlling development in 
higher eukaryotes. 

Adenine Methylation in Drosophila 

To date, studies examining 6mA as a biologically relevant, meth- 
ylated DMA base have mainly been limited to bacteria, although 
it is well known that 6mA is also present in the genomic DMA 
of several unicellular eukaryotes (Wion and Casadesus, 2006). 
Previous studies have reported that, while 5mC is enriched in 
genomes of many higher eukaryotes, particularly mammals, a 
signal for 6mA has not been detected (Ratel et al., 2006). 
Because the important function of 5mC modification in mam- 
mals has attracted much interest in the field of the epigenetic 
control, the issue of whether adenine methylation occurs in gen- 
eral and its related roles in higher eukaryote DNA has remained 
largely unresolved. The previous failure to detect 6mA in 
higher-eukaryote DNA could be that its level is so low in eukary- 
otes that it was undetectable with the technology used in 
previous reports (Lawley et al., 1972; Vanyushin et al., 1970). 
However, adenine methylation might occur in a tissue-specific 
or in a developmentally regulated manner in higher-eukaryote 
cells (Raddatz et al., 2013), and low levels of 6mA could be 
controlled by a tight negative regulatory mechanism mediated 
by 6mA demethylases. Thus, searching for specific 6mA deme- 
thylases is important for understanding the potential role of 
adenine methylation in higher-eukaryote cells. In this study, we 
show that the Drosophila DMAD directly catalyzes 6mA deme- 
thylation in our biochemical assays, suggesting that it is likely 
an 6mA demethylase. Moreover, our functional assays show 
that loss of DMAD leads to strong developmental defects and 
significantly increases the abundance of 6mA modification in 
DNA. These findings bring an insight into understanding the 
potential function of 6mA modification in development and 
tissue homeostasis in higher eukaryotes. In this study, we find 
that DMAD-mediated 6mA demethylation is correlated with 
transposon suppression in ovary, indicating that 6mA modifica- 
tion as an epigenetic mark likely regulates gene expression. 
However, the possibility of other DMAD-mediated processes 
contributing to normal development cannot be completely ruled 
out and warrants further investigation. 

The discovery that loss of DMAD causes a dramatic increase 
of 6mA abundance in adult tissues opens an interesting possibil- 
ity of the existence of potential 6mA methylases in flies for 
DNA 6mA methylation. Our in vitro enzymatic assays revealed 
that Drosophila nuclear extracts possess both methylation and 



(B and C) The average 6mA signal strength of all common peaks (B) and DMAD mutant unique peaks (C). 6mA signai was stronger in DMAD ovary mutant sampie 
than in wiid-type ovary sampie. 

(D) Percentage of 6mA enrichment peaks located In transposon regions. 6mA peaks were significantly located In transposon regions. 

(E) The average 6mA signal strength on all 6mA peak-related transposons. The 6mA signal was enriched in transposon body. 

(F) Accumulative distribution of expression levels of 6mA peak-related transposons in wild-type and DMAD mutant ovary samples. The p value represent 
Wilcoxon rank sum test. 

(G) qRT-PCR experiments were performed to measure the transposon expression levels in wild-type control and DMAD mutant ovary. 

(H) The 6mA-enriched regions are found in the Het-A transposon region in the indicated chromosome, in which DMAD mutant samples show higher enrichment 
when compared with that of wild-type samples. 

(I) qRCR experiments were performed to confirm the 6mA-enriched regions indicated in (H) when DMAD mutant samples were compared with that of wild-type. 
In this assay, the corresponding regions IPed by IgG were used for normalization. The experiments were carried out by triplicates, and the standard deviations 
were calculated by Excel. See also Figure S7. 
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demethylation enzymatic activities for 6mA base modification. 
Thus, it is likely that the potential 6mA methylase(s) and DMAD 
act antagonistically to maintain the proper modification of 
6mA in flies. It would be interesting to identify specific 6mA 
methylases in the future. 

Another question is whether DMAD is involved in the DNA 
damage process and repair DNA methylation lesions. In this 
study, we have measured the levels of 1mA, 3mC, 3mA, and 
m6G because 1mA and 3mC are predominant forms of base 
damage in single-stranded DNA, and 3mA and m6G are 
products in double-stranded DNA damage (Lindahl et al., 
1988; Trewick et al., 2002). Our results revealed that loss of 
DMAD did not cause apparent increase in levels of these bases. 
Additionally, methyl iodide treatment did not cause apparent 
upregulation of 6mA levels but led to a dramatic increase in levels 
of m6G and 3mC in fly genomic DNA (Figures S3G-S3I). Thus, 
our findings strongly argue that 6mA comes from enzymatic 
installation rather than as a byproduct of DNA damage. 

The Role of DMAD in 6mA Demethylation in Drosophila 

The controversy over 6mA in mammalian DNA is similar to that of 
5mC modification in Drosophila and has been discussed for a 
long time (Raddatz et al., 2013). A recent work suggested that 
the Drosophila genome lacks a defined 5mC pattern (Raddatz 
et al., 2013). In this study, we find that no evidence supports 
oxidation of 5mC in Drosophila. Although DMAD can catalyze 
the 5mC oxidation in in vitro enzymatic reactions, the in vivo 
studies revealed no difference in levels of 5mC and 5hmC de- 
tected in DNA from the wild-type and DMAD mutant flies, 
revealing that the DMAD has no role in catalyzing 5mC oxidation 
in vivo. 

A broadly accepted concept is that DNA base modification 
through methylation plays evolutionarily conserved epigenetic 
roles in a wide array of organisms from bacteria to animals, 
although the underlying mechanisms might be different among 
species (Wion and Casadesus, 2006). From an evolutionary 
perspective, since its DNA is not methylated at cytosine. 
Drosophila likely uses other types of methylated bases, such 
as 6mA, to fulfill the function of 5mC in mammals. The discovery 
that DMAD possesses enzymatic activity for 6mA demethylation, 
as well as the identification of its role in suppressing 6mA 
modification in vivo, support that DMAD functions as an 6mA 
demethylase in Drosophila. 

All AlkB family members contain a core catalytic domain called 
the double-stranded p-helix (DSBFI) fold (Shen et al., 2014). 
Our results suggest that the DSBH domain in DMAD is essential 
for its function in regulating 6mA demethylation in flies. It would 
be interesting to search for DSBFI-domain-containing dioxyge- 
nases responsible for 6mA demethylation in mammals in the 
future. Members of Tet family proteins, without a doubt, are 
attractive candidates. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Drosophila Strains 

Fly stocks used in this study were maintained under standard culture condi- 
tions. The w’”® strain was used as the host for all P-element-mediated trans- 
formations. Strains P{tubP-gal80ts], P{tubP-gal4], and P{nosP-gal4:vp1 6} 



have been maintained in the Chen lab. P[UASp-HA:DMAD] was generated 
in this study; DMAD\ DMA[f, DMAD"”' and DMAD^’” ^^ were gener- 
ated by the CRISPR/Cas system in this study. See the Extended Experimental 
Procedures for a more detailed protocol for generation of DMAD null alleles 
using CRISPR/Cas system. 

Immunohistochemistry 

Ovaries were prepared for immunohistochemistry as described previously 
(Yang et at, 2007). See the Extended Experimental Procedures for a more 
detailed protocol. 

Gene Knockdown in Drosophila Embryos 

The dsRNA fragments corresponding to DMAD and gfp mRNAs were synthe- 
sized in a PCR reaction and then fused to the T7 RNA polymerase binding site 
at both 5' and 3' ends, which were used to generate the DMAD and gfp dsRNA 
in vitro by using the RiboMAX Large Scale RNA kit (Promega) following the 
manufacturer's instructions. The DMAD or gfp dsRNA (1 ng/nl) was injected 
into w'”® embryos. The embryos were incubated at room temperature for 
turnover of the target protein. 

Purification of Nuciear Extracts and Genomic DNA 

Nuclear extracts were extracted from embryos or adult tissues using Minute 
Cytoplasmic and Nuclear Extraction Kit (Invent Biotech). Genomic DNA was 
extracted with Wizard genomic DNA purification Kit (Promega) following the 
manufacturer's instructions. 

Anti-DMAD Antibodies 

The anti-DMAD antibody was generated by immunizing rabbit and mouse with 
the recombinant protein GST-DMAD (amino acids 959-1108) produced in 
E. coli. 

immunodepietion Experiments 

Por immunodepietion experiments, 1 0 nl of protein A/G beads were mixed with 
200 ril of hypotonic buffer (plus 0.02% CHAPS, 0.1 mM PMSE). This solution 
was mixed with 1 0 ng rabbit anti-DMAD antibody or rabbit IgG and was rotated 
for about 1 hr using a head-to-tail roller at 4°C. Embryonic nuclear extracts 
were obtained as described above and were subjected to immunoprecipita- 
tion using protein A/G beads treated with antibodies at 4°C for 2 hr. Subse- 
quently, samples were centrifuged and supernatants were collected and 
used for in vitro 6mA demethylation assays. 

Quantitative Reai-Time PCR Anaiysis 

qRT-PCR experiments were performed as described previously (Huang et al., 
2014). See the Extended Experimental Procedures for a more detailed 
protocol. 

Dot Blot Assay 

Different amounts of standard DNA either containing the base dA or 6mA and 
fly genomic DNA were used for dot blot assay. See the Extended Experimental 
Procedures for a more detailed protocol. 

UHPLC-MRM-MS/MS Analysis 

Genomic DNA was enzymatically digested into single nucleosides by a mixture 
of DNasel, calf intestinal phosphatase, and snake venom phosphodiesterase 
I at 37°C for 12 hr. After the enzymes were removed by ultrafiltration, the 
digested DNA was subjected to UHPLC-MS/MS analysis (Yin et al., 2013). 
HPLC fractionation of Drosophila 6mA and UHPLC-QTOP-MS/MS analysis 
are shown in the Extended Experimental Procedures with a more detailed 
protocol. 

In Vitro 6mA Demethylation 

Calf thymus (CT) dsDNA was methylated by Dam methyltransferase following 
the manufacturer's instructions. The detailed protocol for 6mA demethylation 
can be seen in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 
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Statistical Analysis 

Data are presented as the mean +SEM from at least three independent 
experiments. Student’s t test was used for comparison of two independent 
groups. For all tests, a p < 0.05 was considered statistically significant. 
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SUMMARY 

In flowering plants, fertilization-dependent degener- 
ation of the persistent synergid cell ensures one- 
on-one pairings of male and female gametes. Here, 
we report that the fusion of the persistent synergid 
cell and the endosperm selectively inactivates the 
persistent synergid cell in Arabidopsis thaliana. The 
synergid-endosperm fusion causes rapid dilution of 
pre-secreted pollen tube attractant in the persistent 
synergid cell and selective disorganization of the 
synergid nucleus during the endosperm proliferation, 
preventing attractions of excess number of pollen 
tubes (polytubey). The synergid-endosperm fusion 
is induced by fertilization of the central cell, while 
the egg cell fertilization predominantly activates 
ethylene signaling, an inducer of the synergid nuclear 
disorganization. Therefore, two female gametes (the 
egg and the central cell) control independent path- 
ways yet coordinately accomplish the elimination of 
the persistent synergid cell by double fertilization. 

INTRODUCTION 

During sexual reproduction, a female gamete must be fertilized 
by a single male gamete to generate diploid zygote. In animals, 
the egg has polyspermy block mechanisms that prevent multiple 
fertilizations by more than one sperm (Gardner and Evans, 2006; 

CrossMark 



Tsaadon et al., 2006). Flowering plants have similar system pre- 
venting additional gametic fusion (Scott et al., 2008). However, 
such situation rarely happens in vivo, because an ovule receives 
exactly two sperm cells for double fertilization; a single pollen 
tube delivers two sperm cells that independently fertilize the 
egg cell and the central cell to produce embryo and endosperm, 
respectively (Figure 1A) (Maheshwari, 1950). Attractions of 
excess number of pollen tubes (polytubey) are prevented by a 
mechanism recently defined as polytubey block (Beale et al., 
2012; Beale and Johnson, 2013). 

One of the central mechanisms of polytubey block is a cessa- 
tion of pollen tube attraction and this attraction is precisely 
controlled by synergid cells (Takeuchi and Higashiyama, 2011) 
(Figure 1 A). In most flowering plants including Arabidopsis thali- 
ana, mature ovule contains seven-celled embryo sac consisting 
of two synergid cells, an egg cell, a central cell, and three antip- 
odal cells (Figure 1A). The synergid cells have a characteristic 
invagination of cell wall facing toward the entrance of the pollen 
tube (micropyle). This invaginated structure termed filiform 
apparatus actively secretes peptides such as AtLUREI, a 
cysteine-rich peptide that is required and sufficient for pollen 
tube attraction in A. thaliana. (Takeuchi and Higashiyama, 
2012). Upon successful fertilization, synergid cells are deter- 
mined to die by either of two ways. When receiving pollen tube 
discharge, one synergid cell degenerates and is termed the de- 
generated synergid cell (Figure IB). The other synergid cell, 
termed the persistent synergid cell, undergoes nuclear degener- 
ation within a few hours after successful double fertilization (Fig- 
ures 1C and ID) (Beale et al., 2012; Volz et al., 2013). The 
consecutive synergid degenerations result in the cessation of 
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Figure 1. Diagram of Double Fertilization and Inactivation of the Synergid Cell 

Diagram of double fertilization and degeneration of the synergid cells. 

(A) Unfertilized ovule and pollen tube. In A. thaliana, AtLUREI peptides secreted from two synergid cells attracted pollen tubes. 

(B and C) Double fertilization. One of the two synergid cells received pollen tube discharge and degenerated (degenerated synergid cell). Two sperm cells 
fertilized either the egg cell or the central cell. Fertilization consists of plasma membrane fusion (plasmogamy, shown in B) and nuclear fusion (karyogamy, 
shown in C). 

(D) Degeneration of the persistent synergid cell. Degeneration requires completion of double fertilization. 

In the schematic, antipodal cells were omitted. 



pollen tube attraction required for polytubey block. Interestingly, 
Arabidopsis Is able to cancel polytubey block when the egg cell 
or central cell remain unfertilized, allowing the next pollen tube to 
recover the early fertilization failure (Beale et al., 2012; Kasahara 
et al., 2012; Maruyama et al., 2013). 

Several Arabidopsis mutants display polytubey phenotype 
even after successful double fertilization. Ovules of the fertiliza- 
tion-independent seed (FlS)-class Polycomb Repressive Com- 
plex 2 (FIS-PRC2) mutant frequently receive the second pollen 
tube at 6 hr after arrival of the first pollen tube (Maruyama 
et al., 2013). FIS-PRC2 is a gene silencing complex specific to 
the central cell and the endosperm (Kohler et al., 201 2), implying 
that polytubey block is activated by central cell fertilization 
through FIS-PRC2 pathway. Similarly, multiple pollen tube 
attraction as well as synergid nuclear disorganization failure 
were observed in ein3 eil1 double mutant that is defective in 
the signaling of a gaseous hormone, ethylene (Volz et al., 
2013). Although the involvement of FIS-PRC2 and ethylene in 
polytubey block became evident, the molecular and cellular 



mechanisms by which these components control nuclear 
degeneration of the persistent synergid cell after successful 
fertilization remained elusive. 

In this study, we performed live imaging of Arabidopsis ovules 
and found that degeneration of the persistent synergid cell is 
caused by a cell-to-cell fusion with the endosperm a few hours 
after fertilization. This fusion is exclusively induced by the central 
cell fertilization and the cytoplasm of the persistent synergid cell, 
including pre-secreted pollen tube attractant peptides, becomes 
rapidly diluted into the endosperm, suggestive of the mechanism 
of early cessation of pollen tube attraction. After the fusion, the 
persistent synergid nucleus in the endosperm exhibited disorga- 
nization synchronized with the endosperm nuclear division. We 
also demonstrated that the egg cell fertilization strongly acti- 
vates ethylene signaling, positively controlling nuclear disorgani- 
zation of the persistent synergid cell. Our data show not only a 
mechanism of how two female gametes independently but coor- 
dinately control polytubey block, but also a rapid and unique cell- 
elimination system mediated by a cell-to-cell fusion. 
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Figure 2. Cytoplasm Mixing between the Persistent Synergid Cell and Endosperm 

(A and B) Dynamics of cytosol in ovules from pMYB98::GFP, a synergid cell marker line (A), or pFI/VA.'.'Fl/lM-GFP, an endosperm marker line (B) were analyzed after 
fertilization. 

(C and D) Movement of mitochondria visualized using a pCOXIV-GFP fusion protein in the persistent synergid cell and endosperm. Fertilized ovules from 
pMYB98::pCOXIV-GFP, a synergid cell marker line (C), or pDD65::pCOXIV-GFP, an endosperm marker line (D) were analyzed. 

(E) Fertilized pMYB98::GFP-PIP2a ovule with visualized plasma membrane and other endomembranes in the synergid cell. 

(F) Time-lapse images of the magnified micropylar region in (E). Enhanced signal in the GFP channel showed migration of the marker along the endosperm 
silhouette (arrowheads). Time-lapse analyses in (A) to (E), a nuclear marker line pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato was used as the male parent, and the numbers stamped 
in each frame indicate time (h: min) from the start of the observation (8 hr after pollination, HAP). ZYN, zygote nucleus; ESN, endosperm nucleus; VGN, vegetative 
nucleus; PSC, persistent synergid cell. Scale bars, 20 |.im. 

See also Figure SI and Movie SI . 



RESULTS 

Cell-to-Cell Fusion between the Persistent Synergid 
Cell and the Endosperm 

To explore the degeneration mechanism of the persistent syner- 
gid cell after fertilization, pistils from a synergid cell-specific 
pMYB98::GFP marker line (Kasahara et al., 2005) were pollinated 
by pollens from a pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato plant, a transgenic 
line ubiquitously expressing HISTONE 2B tagged with tdTomato 
(Figure 2A; Movie S1) (Adachi et al., 2011). Seven hours after 
pollination, ovules from the pistil were cultured in liquid medium 
and were observed by confocal microscopy for time-lapse im- 
age analysis. Fertilized ovules were marked by the male-derived 



tdTomato signal in the zygote, endosperm, and pollen vegetative 
nuclei (Figure 1C). Around the first endosperm nuclear division 
(9-1 1 hr after pollination [HAP]), GFP signal abruptly decreased 
in the persistent synergid cell and was conversely elevated in 
the endosperm (n = 10) (Figure 2A; Movie SI). This GFP signal in- 
tensity shift between the persistent synergid cell and the endo- 
sperm coincided; furthermore, the GFP signal intensities in these 
cells became indistinguishable within 20 min after the initiation of 
GFP signal shift. Consistently, pFWA::FWA-GFP, a marker line 
that visualizes the endosperm (Kinoshita et al., 2004), showed 
an abrupt increase in GFP signal in the persistent synergid cell 
after fertilization (n = 7) (Figure 2B; Movie SI). These data sug- 
gest that the persistent synergid cell and the endosperm became 
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Figure 3. Electron Micrographs of Fertilized 
pFWA::FWA-GFP Ovule 

(A) Image of lower magnification. Inset shows a 
schematic of the embryo sac components. Nuclei 
are indicated by light gray. The region of cell wall 
disintegration is shown by a red solid line. 

(B) Magnification of the region of cell wall disinte- 
gration between the persistent synergid cell and 
the endosperm highlighted by a red dashed box 
in (A). 

(C and D) Magnification of the disintegrated celi 
wail (indicated by arrows) in (B). Scale bars, 2 rim. 
ZYN, zygote nucleus; ESN, endosperm nucleus; 
PSN, persistent synergid nucleus; PSC, persistent 
synergid cell; DSC, degenerated synergid cell; 
M, mitochondria. 

See also Figure S2. 




fused and generated contiguous cytosol. By contrast, unfertil- 
ized pFWA::FWA-GFP ovules did not show any alterations in 
the GFP fluorescence pattern (data not shown), showing that 
fertilization is required for the cytosol mixture between the 
persistent synergid cell and the endosperm. To confirm whether 
the same event occurs in vivo, pFWA::FWA-GFP pistils were 
pollinated by pollens from pRPSSA::H2B-tdTomato and ovules 
collected from the pistils at 8 HAP or 12 HAP were analyzed by 
confocal microscopy (Figure SI). The mixture of the cytosol 
were observed at 1 2 HAP (Figures SI B-S1 D) and not at 8 HAP 
(Figures SI C and SI D), the timing of first endosperm nuclear di- 
vision and ~1 hr after fertilization, respectively. Taken together, 
these data indicate that the cytosol mixture is not induced imme- 
diately after fertilization, but a few hours after fertilization when 
the first endosperm nuclear division start. 

We then monitored the diffusion of larger cell components, 
such as mitochondria and endoplasmic reticulum (ER), marked 
by fluorescence and observed the exchange of these organelles 
between the endosperm and persistent synergid cell (Figures 
2C and 2D; Movie SI). These migrations were completed within 
a short period (15 min, fastest), suggestive of a rapid initiation 
and expansion of holes between the two cells. Furthermore, 
the plasma membrane marker PIP2a (Igawa et al., 2013) ex- 
pressed in the synergid cell (Figure 2E) spread rapidly into the 
plasma membrane of the central cell after fertilization (n = 5) 
(Figure 2F; Movie SI), demonstrating that plasma membrane 



fusion between the persistent synergid 
cell and endosperm occurs. 

To confirm the cytoplasmic continuity 
between the persistent synergid cell and 
the endosperm that happens after fertil- 
ization, the ultrastructure was analyzed 
by transmission electron microscopy. In 
the unfertilized mature ovule, the central 
cell and the synergid cell were separated 
by thin cell wall (^^80 nm thickness) and 
their cytoplasm can be distinguished 
from each other with the signature of 
many small vacuoles in the central cell 
(Figures S2A-S2D). On the other hand, 
electron micrographs of fertilized ovules showed the absence 
of a cell wall between the persistent synergid cell and endosperm 
(Figures 30 and 3D; width = 5.9 ± 2.8 |.im, n = 4, mean ± SD) 
Indeed, we could not find differences in the cytoplasm between 
the persistent synergid cell and the endosperm (Figures 3A, 3B, 
and S2G). Sometimes, disorganized synergid nucleus exhibiting 
discontinuity of its nuclear envelope was observed in the endo- 
sperm (Figures S2E-S2H), but we did not observe any defect 
in the cytoplasm, such as mitochondrial disorganization, indi- 
cating a selective-destruction of the persistent synergid nucleus 
after the cell-fusion. We consider that the unique fusion between 
the persistent synergid cell and the endosperm would be an 
important event in polytubey block and named this peculiar phe- 
nomenon synergid-endosperm fusion (SE fusion). 

The Synergid-Endosperm Fusion and Pollen Tube 
Attractant Peptide Dynamics 

Synergid cells secrete pollen tube attractant peptides, such as 
AtLUREI (Takeuchi and Higashiyama, 2012). The SE fusion 
possibly disturbs homeostasis of the attractant responsible for 
the block of multiple pollen tube attraction after successful fertil- 
ization. We thus analyzed ovules expressing AtLUREI -GFP from 
the AtLUREI promoter after the ovules were fertilized by the 
pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato pollen. As reported previously, a 
strong GFP signal was observed at the micropylar tip of the 
synergid cell (filiform apparatus) (Figure 4A) (Takeuchi and 
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Figure 4. Rapid Dilution of Pre-Secreted Pollen Tube Attractant in the Synergid Cell Fused with Endosperm 

(A) Dynamic changes of pollen tube attractant was analyzed in pAtLUREI ::AtLURE1 -GFP ovule fertilized with the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato pollen. Time stamps 
are as in Figure 2. 

(B) Signal intensity of the two synergid cells in (A). Arrow, beginning of the SE fusion. Arrowheads show the time points of the three images in (A). 

(C and D) Immunofluorescence of AtLUREI in virgin ovules (C) and fertilized ovules with four endosperm nuclei (D). Ovules were analyzed after pollination be- 
tween wild-type plants and the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato plant. AtLUREI signal in the micropylar region (area in dotted line) was detected in (C), but not (D). 

(E) Frequency of AtLUREI -positive ovules in the analysis shown in (C) and (D). 

Abbreviations are as in Figure 2. Scale bars, 20 iim. 

See also Movie S2. 



Higashiyama, 2012). GFP signal in the synergid cytoplasm was 
also detected, likely corresponding to pre-secreted AtLUREI - 
GFP (Figure 4A). In the degenerated synergid cell, the GFP signal 
became reduced to reach a plateau after ~80 min from the 
observation start (Figure 4B). By contrast, the persistent syner- 
gid cell maintained a high GFP signal and showed steep 
reduction at ~150 min from the observation start (Figure 4B). 
The half-life of the rapid reduction phase was 24 min in the 
persistent synergid cell, which was shorter than the degenerated 
synergid cell (36 min). In the filiform apparatus, decreasing of the 
GFP signal seemed slower in the degenerated synergid cell, 
which may indicate a stall of AtLUREI secretion after the degen- 
eration by pollen tube reception. Taken together, these results 
show that AtLUREI -GFP signal in the persistent synergid cell 
decrease rapidly even compared to the degenerated synergid 
cell, implying a robust inactivation of pollen tube attraction in 
the persistent synergid cell. 

We performed immunostaining against AtLUREI to investi- 
gate an effect of the SE fusion on polytubey block. AtLUREI 
was detected in 97% of the unfertilized ovules that exhibited 
no sign of pollen tube penetration (Figures 4C and 4E). The per- 
centage of AtLUREI -positive ovules became <20% in ovules 
containing the two-nuclei endosperm and only 1% in ovules 
containing the four-nuclei endosperm (Figures 4D and 4E). 
These results are consistent with the inactivation of pollen 
tube attraction for polytubey block soon after fertilization. 
The most of the SE fusion took place during the two-nuclei 
endosperm stage (Figure SI), supporting the idea that rapid 



dilution of AtLUREI by the SE fusion contributes to polytubey 
block. 

The Synergid-Endosperm Fusion and Disorganization of 
the Synergid Nucleus 

The synergid inactivation is marked by a loss of accumulation of 
nuclear protein, such as MSI1-GFP (Beale et al., 2012) and fluo- 
rescent proteins tagged with a nuclear localization signal (NLS) 
(Volz et al., 2013). To further investigate the timing of this event 
during polytubey block, we analyzed ovules from a double 
marker line carrying the MSI1-GFP marker (pACT11::MSI1- 
GFP) and the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato marker fertilized by 
wild-type male. A rapid reduction of the MSI1-GFP signal in 
the cytosol first, then in the nucleus of the persistent synergid 
cell (Movie S3). These suggest consecutive SE fusion and nu- 
clear disorganization, respectively. Importantly, we observed 
drastic condensation of the synergid nuclear chromosomes dur- 
ing the loss of the MSI1 -GFP signal in the persistent nucleus (Fig- 
ures 5A and 5B; Movie S3), a hallmark of persistent synergid 
inactivation. 

We monitored the chromosomal condensation as an indicator 
of the synergid nuclear disorganization in time-lapse analyses 
of ovules from the pRPSSA::H2B-tdTomato fertilized by the 
pRPSSA::H2B-GFP pollen. The endosperm nucleus exhibited 
increasing GFP signal, indicating de novo expression of H2B- 
GFP before the first endosperm nuclear division (Figures 5C- 
5FI; Movie S3). The FI2B-GFP then started to accumulate in the 
persistent synergid nucleus after the SE fusion, followed by an 
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Figure 5. FIS-PRC2 Disruptions Alleviate 
Mitosis-Associated Disorganization of the 
Persistent Synergid Nucleus 

(A and B) Loss of nuclear protein accumulation 
and chromosomal condensation in a disorganizing 
synergid nucleus. Morphology of nucleus and 
integrity of nuclear envelope were visualized by 
the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato marker and the 
pACTII ::MSI1 -GFP marker, respectively. 

(C-H) Time-lapse images of a pRPS5A::H2B- 
tdTomato ovule fertilized by pRPS5A::H2B-GFP 
pollen. One-nucleus endosperm stage (C). Two- 
nuclei endosperm stage containing GFP-labeled 
persistent synergid nucleus, {D and E). Conden- 
sation of persistent synergid nucleus during 
metaphase (F) or anaphase (G) of the second 
endosperm division. Four-nuclei endosperm 
stage (H). Synergid nucleus changed the color 
from magenta (C) into white (D) and then green and 
white (E), indicating gradual elevation of the H2B- 
GFP level. 

(I) A timeline chart of three cellular events. Timings 
of H2B-GFP accumulation in the persistent syn- 
ergid nucleus (green triangles), disorganization of 
the persistent synergid nucleus (red triangles), and 
metaphase in the second endosperm division 
(gray triangles) are shown in each of the 25 sam- 
ples. Time of metaphase in the first endosperm 
division was set as 0 min. 

(J) Plot of the time at endosperm division and 
disorganization of the persistent synergid nucleus. 
The regression line was determined based on 
simple linear regression analysis (n = 58). Blue and 
gray symbols represented ovules exhibiting nu- 
clear disorganizations during the first or the sec- 
ond endosperm division, respectively. 

(K) Another example of an ovule displaying 
anaphase-associated chromosomal elongation of 
persistent synergid nucleus. 

(L) Percentages of GFP-positive persistent syner- 
gid nucleus were analyzed at two- or four-nuclei 
endosperm stage in wild-type C24, mealmea, and 
fis2/fis2 pistils after a cross-pollination with the 
pRPS5A::H2B-GFP plants. 

(M and N) Four-nuclei endosperm stage ovules 
from wild-type C24 (M) and the mealmea mutant 

(N) analyzed in (L). 

(O) Percentages of GFP-positive persistent syn- 
ergid nucleus were analyzed at two- or four-nuclei 
endosperm stage in wild-type C24, mealmea, and 
fis2lfis2 pistils after a cross-pollination with the 
pAGL62::AGL62-GFP plants. 

(P and Q) Four-nuclei endosperm stage ovules 
from wild-type C24 (P) and the mealmea mutant 
(Q) analyzed in (O). Double asterisk (**), p < 0.001 
(x^ test). 

Disorganized persistent synergid nuclei are 
emphasized by arrowheads in (B), (F), (G), (H), and 
(K). Time stamps are as in Figure 2. ZYN, zygote 
nucleus; ESN, endosperm nucleus; DSN, degen- 
erated synergid nucleus; PSN, persistent synergid 
nucleus. Scale bars, 20 iim. 

See also Movies S3 and S4. 
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abrupt disorganization of the persistent synergid nucieus (Fig- 
ure 5G). interestingiy, the nuclear disorganization occurred dur- 
ing the metaphase of either the first or the second endosperm 
nuclear division (Figure 5FI; = 0.98). The persistent synergid 
nucleus with the FI2B-GFP signal, a sign of the completion of 
the SE fusion, was always disorganized at the first endosperm 
nuclear division. Flowever, the GFP-negative nucleus avoided 
disorganization during the first division (Figure 5C) and accumu- 
lated Ft2B-GFP during the two-nuclei endosperm stage (Figures 
5D and 5E), followed by nuclear disorganization at the second 
endosperm nuclear division (Figure 5F). Occasionally, we also 
observed intermediate chromosome segregation of the persis- 
tent synergid nucleus (Figures 5G and 5K; 29%) and none had 
successful nuclear division (Figures 5FI and 5K). These data sug- 
gested that fusion-mediated influx of mitotic signal regulated 
disorganization of persistent synergid nucleus. 

To obtain further information for the possible involvement of 
mitosis, we analyzed transgenic plants containing two cell-cycle 
marker genes, pHTR2::CDT1a(5G)-TagRFP and pCycB1;2:: 
CycB1;2-YFP (Movie S3) (Yin et al., 2014). The signal of the 
CycBI ;2-YFP, an indicator of G 2 /M-phase, gradually elevated 
in the endosperm nucleus after fertilization and disappeared dur- 
ing the first endosperm division. Re-accumulation of the 
CycBI ;2-YFP signal occurred within an hour after the nuclear di- 
vision, suggestive of a rapid progression of the cell cycle in the 
endosperm. On the other hand, the signal of the CDT1a(5G)- 
TagRFP, an indicator of S/G 2 -phase, gradually elevated after 
telophase of the endosperm nuclear division. Comparing to the 
endosperm, the persistent synergid nucleus displayed an abrupt 
accumulation of CycBI ;2-YFP during prophase or metaphase of 
the first endosperm nuclear division. In addition, the CDT1a(5G)- 
TagRFP signal was not observed in the persistent synergid nu- 
cleus. These results show that the persistent synergid nucleus 
after the SE fusion cannot establish synchronized cell-cycle sta- 
tus with the endosperm nuclei, likely contributing to the disorga- 
nization of the persistent synergid nucleus at endosperm nuclear 
division. 

FIS-PRC2 Disruption Impairs Mitosis- Associated 
Elimination of the Persistent Synergid Nucleus 

Previously, we reported a polytubey phenotype in mutants of the 
FIS-PRC2 components such as mea, fis2, and fie (Maruyama 
et al., 2013), indicative of defects in synergid inactivation process 
(e.g., SE fusion and/or nuclear disorganization). These mutants 
and wild-type C24 ovules were fertilized by the pRPS5A::H2B- 
GFP male, and the SE fusion was monitored by an accumulation 
of endosperm-derived H2B-GFP in the persistent synergid nu- 
cleus. Most of wild-type ovules exhibited FI2B-GFP signal in 
the persistent synergid nucleus as well as the zygote nucleus 
and the endosperm nuclei (Figures 5L and 5M). GFP-labeled 
persistent synergid nucleus was also observed in ~70% of 
ovules in the mea and fis2 at the two-nuclear endosperm stage, 
which was comparable to the wild-type (Figures 5L-5N). Similar 
results were obtained at the four-nuclear endosperm stage. 
These data indicate that disruption of the FIS-PRC2 does not 
affect the SE fusion. 

We then used pAGL62::AGL62-GFP plant as a pollen donor to 
analyze disorganization of the persistent synergid nucleus. 



AGL62 is an endosperm-specific MADs box protein regulating 
endosperm proliferation (Kang et al., 2008). In wild-type ovules, 
AGL62-GFP signal was gradually increased in the endosperm 
nuclei and subsequently labeled the persistent synergid nucleus 
(Movie S4). Then, GFP signal disappeared from the persistent 
synergid nucleus during endosperm nuclear division, suggesting 
the loss of nuclear envelope integrity caused by nuclear disorga- 
nization (Figures 50 and 5P; Movie S4). Surprisingly, we found 
that significant numbers of the mea and fis2 ovules displayed 
AGL62-GFP signal in the persistent synergid nucleus (Figures 
50 and 5Q; Movie S4), indicating that the polytubey phenotype 
in the FIS-PRC2 mutants would be caused by a defect of 
endosperm-division-associated disorganization of the persis- 
tent nucleus. 

Fertilization of the Central Cell Is Required for the 
Synergid-Endosperm Fusion 

Although double fertilization is triggered by two homogeneous 
sperm cells, different dynamics of intracellular calcium ion be- 
tween two female gametes upon fertilization implies initiation 
of their own activation events (Flamamura et al., 2014; Denninger 
et al., 2014). To identify an involvement of each female gamete 
for the SE fusion, ovules from the pFWA::FWA-GFP fertilized 
by the kokopelli mutant carrying the pRPS5A::FI2B-tdTomato 
marker were analyzed by time-lapse observation. The kokopelli 
mutant pollen produces aberrant sperm cells displaying a 
reduced fertility (Ron et al., 2010). Ovules that have received 
the kokopelli pollen tube discharge were classified into four 
different fertilization types determined by success or failure of 
fertilization in each female gamete. Double-fertilization type 
ovules exhibited a diffusion of sperm-derived tdTomato signal 
in the zygote and the endosperm (Figure 6A). Indeed, the SE 
fusion was observed in 87% of the double-fertilization type 
ovules (n = 15; Figure 6A) and was not in the no-fertilization 
type (0%, n = 14; Figure 6B), consistent with the result that fertil- 
ization is required for the SE fusion. The SE fusion was induced in 
60% of the central-cell-fertilization type ovules (n = 5; Figure 6D); 
however, we could not observe any morphological change in the 
persistent synergid cell of the egg-cell-fertilization type ovules 
(n = 16; Figure 6C). These results show that fertilization of the 
central cell is a key signal for the induction of the SE fusion. 

Fertilization of the Egg Cell Predominantly Activates the 
Ethylene Signaling 

The ethylene signaling also controls disorganization of the 
persistent synergid nucleus after double fertilization (Volz et al., 
2013). To examine whether the activation of the ethylene 
signaling is induced by a single fertilization of the egg cell or 
the central cell, pistils from the pEIN3::EIN3-YFP marker were 
pollinated with pollen from the kokopelli (kpf) mutant carrying 
the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato marker gene. As reported previ- 
ously, EIN3-YFP signal was detected in the persistent synergid 
nucleus, the zygote nucleus, and the endosperm nucleus (Fig- 
ure 7B; compared to the background fluorescence of unfertilized 
ovule shown in Figure 7A). Although the EIN3-YFP stabilization 
was observed in 72% of double-fertilization type ovules (n = 
32), none displayed the EIN3-YFP signal in no-fertilization type 
ovules containing tiny dots of two unfertilized sperm nuclei 
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Figure 6. Synergid-Endosperm Fusion Is Induced by Fertilization of the Central Cell 

(A-D) The pFWA::FWA-GFP plant were pollinated with pollen from the kpl/kpl mutant carrying the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato nuclear marker gene, and time-lapse 
imaging was performed to monitor the SE fusion in the ovules exhibiting different types of fertilization. Double-fertilization type (A). No-fertilization type (B). Egg- 
cell-fertilization type (C). Central-cell-fertilization type (D). Frequencies of SE fusion and the numbers of observed ovules are shown in the bottom of each panel. 
ECN, Egg cell nucleus; ZYN, zygote nucleus; CCN, Central cell nucleus; ESN, endosperm nucleus; VGN, vegetative nucleus; PSN, persistent synergid nucleus; 
DSN, unfertilized sperm nucleus. Scale bars, 20 jim. 



(Figure 7E). We observed the EIN3-YFP signal in 64% of egg- 
cell-fertilization type ovules containing single unfertilized sperm 
cell and tdTomato-labeled zygote nucleus (n = 73; Figures 7C 
and 7E), which were comparable to the double-fertilization 
type. The EIN3-YFP signal was also detected in central-cell- 
fertilization type ovules that had tdTomato-labeled endosperm 
nucleus and unfertilized sperm cell (Figure 7D). However, the 
percentage of the YFP-positive ovule (36%) was lower than 
those of the double-fertilization type and egg-cell-fertilization 
type (Figure 7E). These results imply an ethylene-signaling- 
mediated polytubey block largely activated by fertilization of 
the egg cell. 

DISCUSSION 

In flowering plants, the pollen tube conveys immotile sperm cells 
to the female gamete cells and synergid cells play a pivotal role in 
attracting pollen tube toward unfertilized female gamete cells. 
The attraction operated by synergid cells ceases right after fertil- 
ization for polytubey block, and the elimination of the persistent 
synergid cell has been conjectured to be the key to this process. 
In this study, we found that the persistent synergid cell and the 
endosperm merge by a cell-to-cell fusion after fertilization. The 
unique plant cell-to-cell fusion, designated as the synergid- 
endosperm fusion (SE fusion), is a part of the polytubey blocking 



system that induces rapid inactivation of the persistent synergid 
through a cytoplasmic dilution, followed by the selective elimina- 
tion of the synergid nucleus. The egg cell and the central cell 
developed different pathways for the persistent synergid inacti- 
vation, highlighting a unique three-step polytubey block mecha- 
nism accomplished by double fertilization. 

Discovery of the Synergid-Endosperm Fusion 

One of the most prominent features of plant is the cell wall sur- 
rounding the plant cell, which has hampered the idea of cell- 
to-cell fusion in plants. Fusions between the two sets of gametes 
during double fertilization have been the only two exceptions 
studied extensively for more than 110 years (Strasburger, 
1884; Nawashin, 1898; Guignard, 1899). Electron micrographs 
Arabidopsis mature ovule showed very thin cell wall between 
the synergid cell and the central cell (Figure S2), which would be 
necessary for rapid digestion of the cell wall and smooth fusion of 
their plasma membranes. The cell wall disintegration in synergid 
cells was also observed in Capsella bursa-pastoris and barley 
(Schulz and Jensen, 1968; Engeil, 1989; Cass and Jensen, 
1970). Indeed, the absence of the boundary between the syner- 
gid cell and the endosperm in Capsella bursa-pastoris was re- 
ported although it was thought that the endosperm absorbed 
already-degenerated synergid cell (Schulz and Jensen, 1968). 
These results imply that the SE fusion-mediated synergid 
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Figure 7. Fertilization of the Egg Cell Pre- 
dominantly Stabilizes EIN3-YFP in the Em- 
bryo Sac 

(A) Virgin ovule from the pEIN3::cEIN3-YFP plant. 
(B-D) The pEIN3::cEIN3-YFP plants were polli- 
nated with pollen from the kpl/kpl mutant carrying 
the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato nuclear marker gene, 
and stabilizations of the EIN3-YFP were analyzed 
at 14 to 16 hr after pollination. These ovules ex- 
hibited different types of fertilization defects: 
Double-fertilization type (B); Egg-cell-fertilization 
type (C): and Central-cell-fertilization type (D). YEP 
signal predominantly accumulated in the persis- 
tent synergid nucleus. 

(E) Percentages of YFP-positive ovule of each 
fertilization type. No-fertilization type corresponds 
ovules containing two condensed sperm nuclei 
that could not fertilize the female gametes. *p < 
0.01; **p < 0.001 {x^ test). 

(F) Schematic model of the persistent synergid 
inactivation. Fertilization of the central cell triggers 
SE fusion. The SE fusion rapidly dilutes synergid 
contents (red arrow) and disrupts supplying of 
pollen tube attractant peptides. The SE fusion also 
allows migration of mitosis-associated nuclear 
disorganization signal (black solid arrow) from the 
endosperm to the synergid nucleus. FIS-PRC2, an 
endosperm-specific polycomb gene silencing 
complex, would modulate the mitosis-associated 
nuclear elimination (orange lines and arrow). 
Ethylene signaling is strongly Induced by a fertil- 
ization of the egg cell (thick dashed arrows), which 
probably coordinates the mitosis-associated 
signal to eliminate the persistent synergid nucleus. 
Ethylene signaling is less induced by the central- 
cell-fertilization (fine dashed arrow). 

Abbreviations are as in Figure 6. Scale bars, 
20 iim. 
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inactivation for poiytubey block is conserved in fiowering piants. 
Nevertheiess, our anaiyses of wiid-type ovuies reveaied the SE 
fusion, the third ceil-to-ceii fusion event identified during normai 
deveiopmentai processes in Arabidopsis. 

The mechanism of the piasma membrane fusion is iargeiy un- 
known in fiowering piants. A sperm ceii-specific piasma mem- 
brane protein, GCS1/HAP2, is a soie factor that is thought to 
be directiy invoived in the membrane fusion during doubie fertii- 
ization (Mori, 2014). However, transcriptome data of the embryo 
sac indicate that GCS1/HAP2 is absent in the synergid ceii and 
the centrai ceil (Wuest et al., 2010). Thus, the plasma membrane 
fusion of these cells should be caused by different mechanism. 

Execution of Selective Elimination of Synergid Nucleus 
after the SE Fusion 

Nuclear disorganization has been one of the most remarkable 
features of the persistent synergid inactivation (Schulz and Jen- 
sen, 1968; Beale et al., 2012; Volz et al., 2013). We observed 
abrupt chromosomal condensation and the loss of nuclear enve- 
lope integrity after the SE fusion (Figures 5A-5J). Even though 
the persistent synergid nucleus shares the same cytoplasm 
with the endosperm nuclei, only the persistent synergid nucleus 
was selectively eliminated during the endosperm nuclear divi- 
sion. Nuclear degeneration is thought to be caused by nucleases 
in a programmed-cell-death of tracheary element in Zinnia (Ito 
and Fukuda, 2002) and in formation of the sieve element in Ara- 
bidopsis (Furuta et al., 2014). If nucleases are involved in the 
disorganization of the persistent synergid nucleus, there must 
be special mechanism(s) for the selective elimination, such as 
specific targeting of nucleases into the synergid nucleus or 
endosperm-specific resistance against the nucleases. 

Alternatively, the selective nuclear elimination may be caused 
by premature chromosome condensation. Artificial fusion be- 
tween two cells in different stages demonstrated that M phase 
propelled by one cell induces premature chromosome conden- 
sation, resulting in defective chromosome segregation or 
pulverization of chromosomes (Rao and Johnson, 1972; Szaba- 
dos and Dudits, 1980). Indeed, we observed an abrupt increase 
in a G 2 /M-marker, CycBI ;2-YFP, in the disorganizing persistent 
synergid nucleus compared to the gradual accumulation of 
CycBI ;2-YFP in the endosperm nucleus (Movie S3) (Yin 
et al., 2014). Chromosomal condensation and segregation-like 
behavior also support mitosis-associated synergid nucleus elim- 
ination (Figure 5K); however, determining the relevance of 
premature chromosome condensation should awaits precise 
quantification of DNA content in the synergid nucleus before 
and after fertilization. 

Independent Pathways for the Inactivation of Persistent 
Synergid Cell by Two Female Gametes 

By a mutant-induced single fertilization, we found that the central 
cell, but not the egg cell, could induce the SE fusion after fertiliza- 
tion (Figure 6). Indeed, ovules exhibiting single fertilization of the 
egg cell frequently received multiple pollen tubes (Maruyama 
et al., 2013), indicating an importance of the central cell in poiy- 
tubey block. Besides, mutant ovules of MEA and FIS2, compo- 
nents of FIS-PRC2 specifically active in the central cell and the 
endosperm, often attracted second pollen tube even after dou- 



ble fertilization (Maruyama et al., 2013). Although these mutants 
show normal SE fusion, significant percentages of ovules were 
defective in the mitosis-associated synergid nuclear disorgani- 
zation (Figures 5L-5Q). These data strongly suggest that the 
central cell does not only induce the SE fusion, but also controls 
the selective nuclear disorganization, presumably by causing the 
persistent synergid nucleus susceptible to mitosis-associated 
elimination through an exposure to the factor(s) of FIS-PRC2 
pathway in the endosperm. 

Poiytubey block is not fully activated by the central cell-fertil- 
ization, either (Maruyama et al., 2013). Interestingly, the persis- 
tent synergid nucleus in an ethylene signaling-defective ein3 
eii1 double mutant remains intact and accumulates endosperm 
proteins even after successful fertilization (Volz et al., 2013). In 
this study, we observed that fertilization of the egg cell could 
activate the ethylene signaling significantly compared to the cen- 
tral cell-single fertilization (Figure 7). Taken together, these re- 
sults suggest that the egg cell fertilization activates the ethylene 
signaling important for the synergid nucleus disorganization. 
Ethylene signaling activated by the egg cell fertilization likely 
causes the synergid nucleus susceptible to mitosis-associated 
nuclear disorganization controlled partly by the FIS-PRC2 
pathway. Indeed, exposure to overdose of the ethylene precur- 
sor AAC induced specific disorganization of the synergid nu- 
cleus in unfertilized ovules (Volz et al., 2013), indicating that the 
synergid cell nucleus is already primed to ethylene sensing for 
nuclear disorganization. Although it still remains unclear how 
ethylene signaling activated through the egg cell-fertilization 
and FIS-PRC2 pathway in the endosperm communicate to 
achieve synergid nuclear disorganization, two female gametes 
appear to have evolved different pathways that coordinately 
control selective elimination of the synergid nucleus by double 
fertilization. Interestingly, the persistent synergid cell in cotton 
is surrounded by thick cell wall and shows gradual collapse of 
its content (Schulz and Jensen, 1977). This may also suggest 
that the persistent synergid elimination through the SE fusion fol- 
lowed by nuclear elimination was established after the innova- 
tion of double fertilization in flowering plants. 

Three-Step Poiytubey Block Mechanism Mediated by 
Double Fertilization 

In A. thaiiana, strong poiytubey block is established within a few 
hours (Kasahara et al., 2012). To explain the enigmatic early 
cessation of pollen tube attraction, we propose a three-step 
poiytubey block system based on the analysis of AtLUREI distri- 
bution combined with the SE fusion and dynamics change of the 
synergid nucleus (Figures 4 and 5). The initial step is the SE 
fusion caused by the central cell fertilization. After the SE fusion, 
pre-secreted AtLUREI is rapidly diluted into the endosperm 
occupying the majority of the volume of large embryo sac, which 
interrupts the supply of AtLUREI . It is possible that dynamic pro- 
toplasmic streaming scrapes out synergid contents to accel- 
erate dilution (see also fertilized pFW A::FW A-GFP ovule in Movie 
SI). Similar to the AtLUREI, other unique transcripts and pro- 
teins in the synergid cell must be diluted by the fusion (Wuest 
et al., 2010), by which the synergid would lose its identity rapidly. 
Consistently, a semi-in vitro pollen tube attraction assay for 
the fertilized ovule elucidated strong cessation of pollen tube 
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attraction prior to the disorganization of persistent synergid nu- 
cleus (Maruyama et al.,2013), indicating very early, but temporal 
polytubey blocking mechanism caused by the SE fusion. The 
second step is ethylene-signaling activation mainly by the egg 
cell fertilization. The persistent synergid nucleus receives this 
signal before/after the SE fusion, preparing for the selective nu- 
clear elimination. The final step is mitosis-associated nuclear 
disorganization, which completely eliminates the source of syn- 
ergid identity. The SE fusion usually occurs 9-1 1 hr after pollina- 
tion. This is sufficiently earlier than the targeting of the second 
pollen tube observed in unfertilized ovules (~16 hr after pollina- 
tion) (Kasahara et al., 2012). 

In multicellular organisms, elimination of particular cell is 
important for tissue development such as the formation of digits 
and nervous system in animals (Milligan and Schwartz, 1997) 
and megasporogenesis in plants (Russell, 1979). Those exam- 
ples of programmed-cell-death display characteristic degenera- 
tion processes such as cell shrinkage, chromatin condensation 
and organelle destruction. Although degenerative alteration 
was not observed in the persistent synergid except for the nu- 
cleus (Schulz and Jensen, 1968) (see also Figures 3 and S2), 
elimination of the persistent synergid cell has been considered 
as a programmed-cell-death, because it is well controlled by 
fertilization signals (Volz et al., 2013; Maruyama et al., 2013; 
Beale and Johnson, 201 3). Our discoveries uncovered mysteries 
of independent controls for polytubey block by fertilization of two 
female gametes and rapid inactivation of the persistent synergid 
function. This study should shed lights on unique mechanisms of 
the cell-cell fusion and selective nuclear disorganization as well 
as the evolution of sexual reproduction in flowering plants. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Plant Materials and Growth Conditions 

Col-0, Ler, and C24 were used as the wild-type plants. The pRPSSA:: 
H2B-tdTomato, pRPS5A::H2B-GFP, pACT11::MSn~GFP, pEIN3::EIN3::YFP, 
pFWA::GFP-PIP2a transgenic lines and double marker line of pHTR2:: 
CDT1a(5G)-TagRFP and pCycBI ;2::CycB1 ;2-YFP were described previously 
(Adachi et al., 2011; Ingouff et al., 2007; Volz et al., 2013; Igawa et al., 2013; 
Yin et al., 2014). The pFl/l/AvFl/l/A-GFPtransgenic line was provided by T. Ki- 
noshita {Kinoshita et al., 2004). The pAGLG2::AGL62-GFP transgenic line was 
donated by G.N. Drews (Kang et al., 2008). The kpl-2/kpl-2 mutant that is also 
homozygous for the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato was described previously 
(Maruyama et al., 201 3). mea-7lmea-7 and fis2-6/fis2-6 seeds were kindly pro- 
vided by F. Berger (Guitton et al., 2004). Plants were grown in soil at 22°C un- 
der continuous light. 

Plasmids and Transgenic Plants 

Constructions of plasmids and transgenic plants are described in Extended 
Experimental Procedures. Oligonucleotides used in this study are shown in 
Table SI . 

Immunostaining 

Wild-type pistils were pollinated by the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato plant. Immu- 
nostaining was performed 12 hr after pollination using an antibody against 
AtLURE1.2 protein, as described previously (Takeuchi and Higashiyama, 
2012 ). 

Transmission Electron Microscopy 

Fertilized ovules were analyzed as follows. pFWA::FWA-GFP pistils were polli- 
nated with the pRPS5A::H2B-tdTomato transgenic plant. After 9 hr, ovules 
were dissected from the pistils and aliened on agar pads (half-strength Mura- 



shige and Skoog’s medium, 5% sucrose, adjusted pH to 5.7 with 1 M KOH, 
1.5% Nusieve GTG agarose). Ovules containing GFP-labeled persistent syner- 
gid cells were observed using fluorescence microscopy and selected under a 
dissecting microscope and subsequently fixed in 2% glutaraldehyde, 4% 
paraformaldehyde, and 50 mM sodium cacodylate, pH 7.4, for 3 days at 
4°C. The tissue segments were washed in buffer and post-fixed for 8 hr in 
2% aqueous osmium tetroxide at 4°C. The tissue was then dehydrated in a 
graded ethanol series, transferred into propylene oxide, infiltrated, and 
embedded in Quetol 651. Series of thin sections (80 nm) were stained with 
2% aqueous uranyl acetate and lead citrate and examined using a JEOL 
JEM 1200 EX electron microscope at 80 kV. 

Time-Lapse Imaging 

Six HAP ovules were dissected from the pistils into half-strength Murashige 
and Skoog’s medium (5% sucrose, adjusted pH to 5.7 with 1 M KOH). Time- 
lapse data was collected at 2 hr after preparation for dissection and micro- 
scopic settings. Confocal images were acquired using an inverted microscope 
(IX-81, Olympus) equipped with an automatically programmable XY stage 
(MD-XY30100T-Meta; Molecular Devices), a disk-scan confocal system 
(CSU-XI, Yokogawa Electric), 488 nm and 561 nm LD lasers (Sapphire, 
Coherent), and an EM-CCD camera (Evolve 512, Photometries). Time-lapse 
images were acquired every 1 0 min using multiple z planes (1 .5-^m intervals) 
and eight planes with a water-immersion objective lens (UApo 40xW3/340; 
Olympus). Sequential images were acquired at 600-ms exposures for the 
488-nm excitation and 200-ms exposures for the 561 -nm excitation. Images 
were processed with Metamorph ver. 71.1.7.0. (Universal Imaging) to create 
maximum-intensity projection images. 

Image Processing 

Image J Ver. 1.43u (https://www.macbiophotonics.ca/index.htm) and 
QuickTime Player 7 Ver. 7.7.1 was used for movie editing of the time-lapse 
analyses. All other images were processed for publication using Adobe Photo- 
shop CS ver. 8.0.1 (Adobe Systems). 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, two 
figures, one table, and four movies and can be found with this article online 
at http://dx.d 0 i. 0 rg/l 0.1 01 6/j. cell. 201 5.03.01 8. 
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SUMMARY 

Aging has been associated with a progressive 
decline of proteostasis, but how this process affects 
proteome composition remains iargely unexplored. 
Here, we profiled more than 5,000 proteins along 
the lifespan of the nematode C. elegans. We find 
that one-third of proteins change in abundance at 
least 2-fold during aging, resulting in a severe prote- 
ome imbalance. These changes are reduced in the 
long-lived daf-2 mutant but are enhanced in the 
short-lived daf-16 mutant. While ribosomal proteins 
decline and lose normal stoichiometry, proteasome 
complexes increase. Proteome imbalance is accom- 
panied by widespread protein aggregation, with 
abundant proteins that exceed solubility contributing 
most to aggregate load. Notably, the properties by 
which proteins are selected for aggregation differ in 
the daf-2 mutant, and an increased formation of ag- 
gregates associated with small heat-shock proteins 
is observed. We suggest that sequestering proteins 
into chaperone-enriched aggregates is a protective 
strategy to slow proteostasis decline during nema- 
tode aging. 

INTRODUCTION 

Protein homeostasis (proteostasis), the state in which the prote- 
ome of a living organism is in functional balance, must be tightly 
controlled within individual cells, tissues, and organs. Maintain- 
ing proteome balance requires a complex network of cellular fac- 
tors, including the machineries of protein synthesis, folding, and 
degradation (Balch et al., 2008; HartI et al., 2011), as well as 
neuronal signaling pathways that regulate proteostasis at the 
organismal level (Prahlad and Morimoto, 2009; Taylor and Dillin, 
2013; van Oosten-Hawle and Morimoto, 2014). An important 
function of these systems is to prevent the accumulation of 
potentially toxic misfolded and aggregated protein species 



(Knowles et al., 2014). However, as organisms age, quality con- 
trol and the cellular response to unfolded protein stress become 
compromised (Ben-Zvi et al., 2009; Douglas and Dillin, 2010), 
and the defense against reactive oxygen species declines (Finkel 
and Holbrook, 2000). Indeed, aging is considered the principal 
risk factor for the onset of a number of neurodegenerative disor- 
ders associated with aggregate deposition, such as Alzheimer’s, 
Huntington’s, and Parkinson’s diseases (Knowles et al., 2014). 
The accumulation of aberrant protein species in these pathologic 
states in turn places a burden on the proteostasis machinery and 
thus may accelerate aging by interfering with protein folding and 
clearance, and other key cellular processes (Balch et al., 2008; 
Gidalevitz et al., 2006; Hipp et al., 2014; Olzscha et al., 2011). 
Understanding these relationships requires systematic analyses 
of the changes that occur in proteome composition and balance 
during aging. 

The nematode C. elegans is one of the most extensively stud- 
ied model organisms in aging research, owing to its relatively 
short lifespan and the availability of genetic tools to identify path- 
ways that regulate longevity. Inhibition of the insulin/insulin-like 
growth factor 1 signaling (IIS) pathway in strains carrying muta- 
tions in the DAF-2 receptor (or the downstream Pl(3) kinase 
AGE-1) activates the DAF-16/FOXO transcription factor and 
leads to a dramatic lifespan extension (Kenyon et al., 1993; 
Murphy et al., 2003). Several lines of evidence suggest that the 
lifespan-prolonging effect of IIS reduction involves an improve- 
ment in cellular stress resistance and proteostasis capacity 
through upregulation of the machineries mediating protein 
folding and preventing the formation of toxic aggregate species 
(Morley et al., 2002; Cohen et al., 2009; Dementis and Perrimon, 
2010). In addition to DAF-16 activation, the longevity phenotype 
in daf-2 mutants requires the function of HSF-1 , the transcription 
factor regulating the expression of multiple heat-shock proteins 
and molecular chaperones (Hsu et al., 2003; Morley and Mori- 
moto, 2004). These pathways of proteostasis maintenance 
appear to be conserved in evolution from worms to mammals 
(Cohen et al., 2009; Dementis and Perrimon, 2010). 

Aging and the effect of the IIS pathway have been studied in 
C. elegans by transcriptome analysis (Budovskaya et al., 2008; 
Golden and Melov, 2004), but only limited information exists 
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Figure 1. Proteomic Analysis of Aging in C. elegans 

(A) Experimental design of total proteome analysis. Synchronized worm populations at different time points were lysed and mixed with a metabolically (SItAC) 
labeled internal protein standard. After digestion, peptides were either analyzed directly or after fractionation by isoelectric focusing, followed by nano-HPLC 
coupled MS. 

(B) Proteome changes in WT animals 6, 12, 17, and 22 days of age relative to day 1 animals (Table SIB). The proportions of proteins that are at least 2-fold 
increased or decreased in abundance are marked in yellow or blue, respectively. 

(C) Contribution to the total proteome of the proteins that change at least 2-fold in abundance between young (day 1) and aged (day 22) animals, as displayed in (B) 
and estimated by label free quantification (absolute LFQ) (Table SIB). 

(D) Proteome changes in subcellular compartments. The fractions of the total proteome that increased (yellow) or decreased (blue) at least 1 .5-fold in abundance 
in old (day 22) versus young (day 1) animals are shown. The color grey represents proteins that remained within the indicated abundance thresholds. Numbers of 
identified proteins are indicated. Protein subcellular localization was predicted using WoLF PSORT. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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about changes at the proteome level (Dong et al., 2007). Here, 
we exploit the recent progress In mass spectrometry-based pro- 
teomlcs, which now enables the identification and quantification 
of thousands of proteins in complex mixtures (Bensimon et al., 
201 2; Cox and Mann, 201 1). We applied stable isotope labeling 
with amino acids in cell culture (SILAC) (Ong et al., 2002) to pro- 
file the abundance levels of more than 5,000 different proteins at 
multiple time points during the lifespan of C. elegans. We then 
extended our study to short-lived and long-lived strains carrying 
mutations in the IIS pathway and performed a detailed analysis 
of age-related protein aggregation. Our data show that during 
aging, the proteome of the animal undergoes extensive remod- 
eling, escaping proteostasis, and ultimately reaching a state of 
marked proteome imbalance. These changes are accompanied 
by widespread protein aggregation, with abundant proteins that 
exceed their solubility limit making the major contribution to 
aggregate load. Interestingly, the intrinsic aggregation propen- 
sity of proteins is modulated in long-lived daf-2 mutant worms, 
resulting in the enhanced formation of chaperone-containing 
aggregates. Thus, protein aggregation may occur not just as a 
consequence of proteostasis decline, but may also be induced 
to improve proteostasis by sequestering surplus, potentially 
harmful protein species. 

RESULTS 

Extensive Proteome Remodeling during Aging 

To study proteome changes in aging nematodes in depth and 
with high accuracy, we established a quantitative proteomics 
approach using SII-AC (Ong et al., 2002). Near-complete incor- 
poration of ^®C 6 -^®N 2 -lysine into the proteome was achieved 
by feeding worms with SILAC labeled (“heavy”) E. coli cells 
(Larance et al., 2011). We used a pool of lysates prepared from 
labeled worms of different ages as internal standards for quanti- 
fying protein expression. These standards were added to lysates 
of synchronized worm populations, followed by digestion and 
peptide analysis by mass spectrometry (MS) (Figure 1A). Repli- 
cate analyses indicated a high degree of reproducibility between 
individual experiments (Figure SI A; Table SI A). We analyzed the 
proteomes of adult wild-type (WT) worms from 1 day up to 
22 days of age, when less than 30% of the animals remain alive 
(L4 larval stage defined as day 0). More than 5,000 different 
proteins were identified and quantified at a false discovery rate 
of 1 % (Table SI B). 

Our analysis reveals a broad remodeling of the C. elegans pro- 
teome during aging. About one-third of the quantified proteins 
increased or decreased in abundance by at least 2-fold, when 
equal amounts of total protein were analyzed (Figure IB; Table 
SI B). The proteins that increased by at least 2-fold amounted 
to approximately 50% of total protein in aged animals, as deter- 
mined by label free absolute quantification (absolute LFO values) 
(Schwanhausser et al., 2011) (Figure 10). Protein abundance 
changes were progressive until day 22 (Figures 1 B and SI B; 



Table S2A) and were observed in most cellular compartments 
(Figure 1 D). Thus, proteome composition and the relative stoichi- 
ometries of proteins change dramatically during aging, presum- 
ably impeding overall proteostasis. A similar mechanism of 
proteostasis impairment has been suggested to occur as a result 
of aneuploidy (Oromendia et al., 2012; Stingele et al., 2012). 

Changes in transcript levels previously observed during aging 
(Budovskaya et al., 2008; Golden and Melov, 2004) contribute 
to the changes in protein abundance observed here, but the 
overall correlation is only moderate (R = 0.3) (Figure SIC). 
Thus, the age-dependent accumulation of a substantial fraction 
of the proteome is likely to be largely due to posttranscriptional 
processes. Taking into consideration that microRNA (miRNA)- 
mediated translational repression of mRNAs is relieved during 
aging and stress (Ibahez-Ventoso et al., 2006), we compared 
our proteome data with a published transcriptome analysis of 
Dicer mutant worms with defective miRNA biogenesis (Welker 
et al., 2007). We find that ~30% of proteins that increased 
more than 2-fold between day 6 and 22 (99 of 357 proteins), 
i.e., after the worms have reproduced, have significantly 
elevated transcript levels in dicer mutants, and this proportion 
increases to nearly 40% for the subset of proteins with a more 
than 4-fold abundance change (50 out of 133 proteins) (Fig- 
ure SID). Thus, miRNA-mediated translational derepression 
is likely to contribute to the observed increase in protein 
abundance. 

We analyzed the proteomic changes in C. elegans aging in 
terms of various criteria, including subcellular compartments, 
pathways, and cell types. Among the proteins that increased 
more than 2-fold in aged worms (22 days) were 183 extracellular 
proteins (out of 490 extracellular proteins quantified) (Figure SI E; 
Table S2B). These included multiple transthyretin (TTR)-like 
factors, which increased up to 100-fold (Figure S1F), as well as 
all six of the vitellogenin egg storage proteins, despite egg for- 
mation having been completed before day 6. Likewise, proteins 
involved in DNA replication and repair processes were upregu- 
lated (Figure S1E), even though all somatic cells of adult 
C. elegans are postmitotic. These examples suggest that many 
changes in protein abundance during aging do not correlate 
with biologically relevant activities but instead reflect proteome 
dysregulation. Among the proteins that declined during aging 
are nucleolar ribosome biogenesis factors, various peroxisomal 
enzymes, and proteins involved in lipid glycosylation (Figure SI E; 
Table S2C). The levels of many mitochondrial proteins also 
decreased (Figure ID). For example, subunits of respiratory 
chain complex I declined gradually by up to 50% during the life- 
span (Figure SI G), which may result in the production of reactive 
oxygen species. 

To discern cell-type specific patterns of change, we grouped 
proteins into clusters using the fuzzy c-means method (Kumar 
and Futschik, 2007) and analyzed these by tissue-specific 
expression scores (Chikina et al., 2009) (Figure IE). We find 
that age-dependent changes in proteome composition affect 



(E) Clustering of time course expression patterns in WT animais using the fuzzy c-means aigorithm (Kumar and Futschik, 2007). Significantly enriched tissues 
as determined by Wiicoxon rank sum test at 2% taise discovery rate against predicted expression scores (Chikina et ai., 2009) are indicated for each cluster. 
Warm (red) and cold (blue) colors indicate low and high deviation from the consensus profile, respectively. 

See also Figure SI and Tables S1 and S2. 
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Figure 2. Abundance Changes in Specific Components of the Proteostasis Network 

(A) Abundance changes of ribosomal proteins during the lifespan of C. elegans. There were 70 different cytosolic (left) and 34 mitochondrial ribosomal proteins 
(right) that were quantified (see Table S3). Log2 values of fold-ohanges are shown in boxplot representation. Solid horizontal lines indioate the median values, 
whisker caps indicate 10*^ and 90*'’ percentiles, and circles indicate outliers. ****p < 4.35 x 10“*^ for cytosolic ribosomal proteins and 1 .17 x 10“*° for mito- 
chondrial ribosomal proteins from Wilcoxon signed rank test. Only proteins quantified at both time points tested were considered. 

(B) Abundance changes of proteasome subunits during lifespan. All 14 subunits of the 20S and 17 subunitsof the 19S proteasome were quantified. Only subunits 
quantified in at least two time points are displayed. ****p < 1 .23 x 1 0“’* for 20S subunits and ***"p < 1 .53 x 1 0“° for 1 9S subunits from Wilcoxon signed rank test. 
(C-E) Abundance profiles of proteostasis network (PN) components along the lifespan of WT animals. Log2 relative changes in abundance are shown for HSP70 
and HSP90 homologs (C), small HSPs (D), and proteins involved in oxidative stress defense (E). Only components quantified at day 1 and at least three 
consecutive time points are displayed. 

See also Eigure S2 and Tables S1 and S3. 



a range of tissues. For example, proteins that are predominantly 
expressed in the germline strongly increase during the first 
6 days of adulthood (cluster 1), when the animals reproduce, 
but surprisingly retain constant levels later in life. Proteins en- 
riched in neuronal cells either increase in abundance throughout 
the lifespan or after day 6 (clusters 2 and 3). In contrast, the levels 
of many proteins enriched in intestine, muscle, and hypodermis 
decline (ciusters 4-6), consistent with an age-related deteriora- 
tion of these tissues. 

Age-Related Changes in Proteostasis Network 
Components 

Approximately 440 proteostasis network components involved 
in protein synthesis, folding, and degradation were quantified 
throughout the nematode lifespan (Figure S2A; Table S3). 
A ~25% reduction in the median level of cytosolic ribosomal 



proteins occurred between day 1 and day 12 (Figure 2A, left). 
This reduction correlates with a decrease in the transcript level 
of ribosome proteins (Golden and Melov, 2004) and an overall 
age-associated reduction in polysomes (Kirstein-Miles et al., 
2013). A similar decrease was observed for mitochondrial ribo- 
somes between day 1 and day 6 (Figure 2A, right). Interestingly, 
aged animals displayed a pronounced imbalance in the relative 
subunit stoichiometry of cytosolic, but not mitochondrial, ribo- 
somes, with several subunits decreasing more than 60% below 
median subunit levels (Figure 2A, left). 

Next, we employed SILAC to estimate protein synthesis in 
aging C. elegans. Pulse labeling of worms with heavy bacteria 
as the food source showed a sharp reduction in the incorporation 
of labeled amino acids into protein between day 1 and day 4 of 
adulthood (Figure S2B; Table SIC). This effect was not caused 
by reduced food uptake, as eat-2 mutant animals, deficient in 
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pharyngeal pumping, showed protein labeling equivalent to WT 
controls, despite their reduced food uptake (data not shown). 
The reduction in protein synthesis between day 1 and 4 is greater 
than the decrease in ribosomal levels (Figures 2A and S2B) and 
probably reflects the reduction in growth of the animals. 

In contrast to the effect on ribosomes, we observed an age- 
dependent increase in 20S and 19S proteasomal subunits 
(~2-fold at day 22 for 20S subunits) (Figure 2B), correlating 
with an increase in proteasome activity measured in worm 
lysates in vitro (Figure S2C). Many E3 ubiquitin ligases and other 
components of the ubiquitin proteasome system (UPS) also 
increased moderately (Table S3B), while there was no system- 
atic change in the components of autophagy (Figure S2D). 

Age-dependent changes in the levels of abundant cytosolic 
chaperones of the HSP70 and HSP90 (DAF-21) families (Fig- 
ure 2C) as well as their DnaJ (DNJ/HSP40) and tetratricopeptide 
repeat (TPR) co-factors were limited (Figures S2E and S2F). 
Similarly, the subunits of the TRiC/CCT chaperonin remained 
unchanged (Figure S2G). In contrast, multiple small FISPs, chap- 
erones that function by buffering aggregation, increased dramat- 
ically (~1 3-90-fold), mainly between day 1 and day 6 (Figure 2D). 
Several of these proteins are under regulation by DAF-16 and 
HSF-1 (Hsu et al., 2003). 

Several components mediating the defense against oxidative 
stress, including glutathione peroxidase isoform GPX-5 and 
superoxide dismutases (SOD), increased during aging (up to 
12-fold) (Figure 2E; Table S3B). While changes in mitochondrial 
proteostasis components were generally moderate (Figure S2H; 
Table S3B), we observed diverse alterations in the proteostasis 
network of the ER during the nematode lifespan (Figure S2I). 
For example, protein disulfide isomerases (PDI-2 and C14B9.2), 
the chaperone calreticulin (CRT-1), as well as the HSP70 
homolog HSP-3 decreased ~2-fold, and the pro-collagen 
modifying enzymes lysyl hydroxylase (LET-268) and prolyl-4- 
hydroxylase a (DPY-18 and PHY-2) decreased ^3-1 0-fold. 
These findings suggest an age-dependent decline in ER quality 
control and collagen synthesis capacity. 

In summary, the levels and activities of two main branches 
of proteostasis control, protein synthesis and degradation, 
change in opposite directions during aging. The decrease in 
ribosomal subunit proteins is accompanied by a dysregulation 
of cytosolic ribosome assembly, while the increase in protea- 
some subunits is likely to reflect an attempt at removing surplus 
or damaged proteins. Other notable changes in the proteosta- 
sis system include an increase in the abundance of small HSP 
chaperones and of components involved in the defense against 
oxidative stress, as well as a decline in ER protein quality con- 
trol machinery. 

Proteome Changes in Long-Lived and Short-Lived 
Mutant Strains 

To understand in more detail the relationship between the 
observed proteome changes during the lifespan and the aging 
process, we next analyzed the proteomes of long-lived daf-2 
(e1370), short-lived daf-16 (mu86), and hsf-1 (sy441) mutant 
worms. The increase in levels of specific proteins observed dur- 
ing aging of WT animals was considerably less pronounced in 
da1-2 mutant animals and enhanced in daf-16 mutant animals 



(Figure S3A, left), indicating that the long-lived daf-2 mutant 
strain is more effective in controlling the accumulation of surplus 
proteins. The extent to which proteins decreased in abundance 
during aging was also greater in daf-2 mutant worms (Figure S3A, 
right). 

The changes in components of the proteostasis network 
observed in the mutant strains occurred again predominantly 
in the protein synthesis and degradation pathways, but at 
different rates compared to WT. The upregulation of proteaso- 
mal subunits commenced earlier during the lifespan of the 
daf-2 mutant and was more pronounced than in the WT worms 
(Figures 3A and 3B); such upregulation was instead less promi- 
nent in the short-lived daf-16 and hsf-1 mutant strains (Figures 
3C and 3D). These results are consistent with the DAF-1 6 depen- 
dent regulation of some proteasome subunits, including RPN6, 
which is required for 26S proteasome assembly (Vilchez et al., 
2012). The decrease in ribosomal proteins occurred at a similar 
rate in daf-2 mutant worms as in WT (Figure 3A), but was strongly 
enhanced in daf-16 mutant worms (Figure 3C), suggesting that 
DAF-16 is involved in ribosome maintenance. 

Components involved in the oxidative stress response 
showed marked differences in levels between WT and daf-2 
mutant animals. For example, cytosolic (CTL-1 and CTL-3) and 
peroxisomal (CTL-2) catalases were 4-8-fold higher in the 
daf-2 mutant than in WT worms throughout their lifespans 
(Figure S3B). SOD-1 (cytoplasmic) and SOD-2 (mitochondrial) 
were elevated 2-fold compared to WT and short-lived mutant 
animals (Figure S3C), consistent with their DAF-1 6-dependent 
transcriptional regulation (McElwee et al., 2003; Murphy et al., 
2003). Among the small HSPs, SIP-1 was already more abundant 
in young daf-2 mutant worms (day 1) and HSP-16.48 was mark- 
edly elevated in hsf-1 mutant animals (Figure S3D). 

The earlier and more pronounced increase in proteasome 
abundance in daf-2 mutant animals may improve the capacity 
of the organism for the clearance of surplus proteins that accu- 
mulate during aging. The elevated levels of catalases and SOD 
may provide improved defense against oxidative damage. 

Age-Dependent Protein Aggregation and Its Relation 
to Protein Abundance 

Declining proteostasis capacity is thought to result in the accu- 
mulation of protein aggregates, consistent with recent reports 
of age-dependent aggregate formation in C. elegans (David 
et al., 2010; Reis-Rodrigues et al., 2012). To analyze this process 
systematically, we developed a sensitive method for the quanti- 
fication of aggregated proteins (see Experimental Procedures) 
and validated it in animals expressing muscle specific FlucDM- 
GFP, a conformationally unstable mutant of firefly luciferase 
fused to GFP (Gupta et al., 2011) (Figures S4Aand S4B). We iso- 
lated insoluble proteins from total lysates of WT animals by 
centrifugation and performed MS analysis using lysate from 
labeled worms for quantification (Figure S4C). About 90% of 
the proteins that were quantified in three out of four experiments 
(975 of 1 ,083 proteins) accumulated significantly in the insoluble 
fraction of day 12 animals relative to day 1 (Table SID). Age- 
dependent aggregation was most pronounced between day 6 
and day 12 (Figure 4A), i.e., after the hermaphrodite animals 
ceased to lay eggs. Proteins with predicted transmembrane 
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Figure 3. Remodeling of the Proteostasis 
Network during Aging 

(A-D) Abundance changes in components of the 
PN (see Figure S2A) during aging in daf-2 (A), WT 
(B), daf-16 (C), and hsf-1 (D) mutant worms. 
Concentric circles represent increasing age in 
days from center to periphery. Circle size corre- 
sponds with lifespan. Functional categories of 
components are indicated in the center: green, 
biosynthesis; red, degradation; and light blue, 
conformational maintenance (see Figure S2A). 
Abundance changes of components within these 
categories relative to day 1 of each strain (yellow, 
>1. 5-fold up and blue, >1. 5-fold down) are indi- 
cated as bars, with the length of the bar repre- 
senting the number of proteins undergoing 
change. The total numbers of proteins quantified in 
the respective categories are indicated. See also 
Figure S3. 
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segments were not enriched in the insoiubie fraction (Fig- 
ure S5A), indicating that iysis was efficient. 

To measure the aggregation propensities of proteins during 
aging, we quantified the insoiubie amount of each protein as a 
fraction of its totai amount in aged WT worms (day 12) (Fig- 
ure S4D; Tabie S1E). The aggregation propensities of >2,100 
anaiyzed proteins varied by more than two orders of magnitude 
(Figure 4B), with the median insoiubie fraction per individuai 
protein amounting to ~9%. 

Previous studies reported a negative correiation between 
computationaily predicted aggregation propensities and protein 
abundance (Tartagiia et ai., 2009). To investigate this depen- 
dency at the proteome scaie, we grouped proteins according 
to their aggregation propensities measured at day 12 and esti- 
mated the total abundance of each protein in the whole cell 
lysate by absolute LFQ (Figure AC). The most abundant proteins 
were 1 0-times more soluble than the least abundant proteins. An 
analysis of the physicochemical properties of the abundant pro- 
teins based on their amino acid sequences revealed that they 
were more hydrophobic (Figure S5B) and more structured 
(data not shown) than the less abundant ones. These results 
suggest that abundant proteins increase their solubility, at least 
in part, by stabilizing their native states through formation of a 
more extensive hydrophobic core. Indeed, a calculation of the 
aggregation propensities (Z scores) (Tartagiia et al., 2008; Sor- 
manni et al., 2015a) (see Extended Experimental Procedures) 
predicts that the more abundant proteins, if correctly folded, 
are also more soluble (Figure S5C). This conclusion is consistent 



with the idea that the solubility of proteins 
follows their abundance (Tartagiia et al., 
2009). 

We found, however, that despite of 
their lower intrinsic aggregation pro- 
pensities, the most abundant proteins 
contribute most to the total aggregate 
load. A strong correlation (R = 0.75) was 
observed between the abundance of 
specific proteins in the aggregate fraction 
and their level in the corresponding whole cell lysate (Figure 4D). 
Apparently, the high solubility of abundant proteins is insufficient 
to protect them from age-dependent aggregation, as eventually 
these proteins exceed their critical concentrations, a phenome- 
non referred to as “supersaturation” (Ciryam et al., 2013). 
Notably, we also observed a medium correlation (R = 0.43) 
between the age-dependent change in the total abundance of 
proteins and their increase in the aggregate fraction (Figure 4E), 
and this correlation became stronger as aging progressed (data 
not shown). Thus, proteome remodeling during aging likely 
drives the aggregation of numerous proteins. 

We further investigated whether aggregation also correlates 
with function. Gene ontology analysis showed that proteins 
with a relatively high aggregation propensity in aged animals 
are enriched in the nucleus, whereas abundant glycolytic 
enzymes and mitochondrial proteins tend to be highly soluble 
(Figure S5D; Table S4A). Interestingly, all identified small HSPs, 
but not other chaperones, were highly insoluble at day 12 (Fig- 
ure 4F), with a high rate of accumulation in the aggregate fraction 
during aging (Figure S5E). The recruitment of these chaperones 
into the insoluble fraction may reflect an attempt of the organism 
to sequester protein aggregates. 

Protein Aggregation in Long-Lived and Short-Lived 
Mutant Strains 

Is the age-dependent formation of insoluble aggregates merely 
a reflection of declining proteostasis capacity, or is it a means 
to improve proteostasis by sequestering surplus proteins? 
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Figure 4. Proteome-wide Analysis of Protein Aggregation during Aging 

(A) Relative abundance of proteins in the insoluble fraction of WT animals during aging determined by SII_AC quantification (see Figure S4C; Table SI D). At least 
1 ,355 proteins were quantified at the different time points (~3,228 different proteins in total). ****p < 2.2 x 10“^® from Wilcoxon signed rank test. 

(B) Distribution of aggregation propensities of proteins (insoluble protein as fraction of total protein) in WT animals at day 12 (median from three independent 
experiments: Table S1E). Whole worm lysates and insoluble fractions were quantified against the same SII_AC standard and ratios were calculated for each 
protein in % of total (see Figure S4D). 

(C) Relationship between aggregation propensity and total protein abundance. Proteins were divided into quantiles based on their measured aggregation 
propensities (median values are indicated in %). LFQ was used to estimate total protein abundance (displayed as relative abundance values). ****p < 2.2 x 1 0“^® 
from Wilcoxon rank sum test. 

(D) Protein abundance in the insoluble fraction is positively correlated with abundance in the total proteome (absolute LFQ values). Data for WT animals at day 1 2 
are shown. The Pearson correlation coefficient R is indicated. 

(E) Positive correlation between age-related protein abundance changes in the insoluble fraction and abundance changes for the same proteins in the total 
proteome. Abundance differences measured by SILAC between aged (day 12) and young (day 1) WT animals are plotted. The Pearson correlation coefficient R is 
indicated. 

(F) Aggregation propensities of small HSP family members relative to the aggregation propensities of all quantified proteins in the proteome of day 1 2 WT animals. 
See also Figures S4 and S5 and Tables SI and S4. 



Consistent with the former possibility are findings that aggrega- 
tion-prone modei proteins increasingly aggregate in proteosta- 
sis-compromised hsf-1 mutant strains (Ben-Zvi et ai., 2009). 
Indeed, compared to WT animals, the short-lived hsf-1 mutant 
worms accumuiated more insoiubie proteins and aggregation 
occurred eariier during aging (between day 1 and day 6) (Figures 
5A and S6A). However, in support of a beneficiai roie for 
aggregation, we found that the iong-iived daf-2 mutant worms 
aiso accumuiated more insoiubie proteins than age-matched 
WT animais (Figures 5A, S6A, and S6B). This effect was not 
observed in daf-16 mutant animais (Figures 5A and S6A), 
suggesting that age-dependent aggregation is (at least in part) 
an active process under reguiation by DAF-16. The increased 
aggregation in daf-2 mutant animais comprised preferentiaiiy 
cytosolic proteins (Figure S6C; Tabie S4B) and initiated between 
day 6 and day 12 as in WT (Figure S6A), i.e., when the iong-iived 
mutant worms are stili youthfui. 



Whiie there was a iarge overiap between the proteins identified 
in the insoiubie fractions, the extent to which specific proteins 
aggregated varied greatiy in a strain specific manner. Interest- 
ingiy, the proteins that showed increased aggregation in the 
daf-2 mutant over WT are not generaiiy more abundant at the 
totai proteome ievei (Figure 5B), indicating that abundance in 
this case is not the main driver of aggregation. Simiiar findings 
were made in the hsf-1 mutant (Figure 5C). On the other hand, 
proteins that aggregated less in the daf-2 strain than in WT are 
aiso generaiiy iess abundant (Figure 5B), which wouid aiiow 
these proteins to maintain soiubiiity. 

Next, we compared the physico-chemicai properties of the 
insoiubie proteins. Strikingiy, the proteins that aggregate most 
in the daf-2 mutant animais are predicted to have significantiy 
iower aggregation-propensity Z scores, are more charged, 
dispiay more structurai disorder (coil average) (Sormanni et al., 
2015b), and are less hydrophobic compared to the proteins 
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Figure 5. Protein Aggregation in Lifespan Mutant Worms during Aging 

(A) Increased aggregate load in daf-2 mutant animals compared to WT, daf-16, and hsf-1 mutant animals at day 12. Relative abundance values of proteins in the 
insoluble fraction were determined by SILAC quantification. There were 1,367, 1 ,988, 1 ,449, and 1 ,485 proteins that were quantified in WT, daf-2, daf-16, and hsf-1 
mutant animals, respectively (one representative out offour independent experiments is displayed; Table SI F). ****p < 2.2 x 10“^® from Wilcoxon signed rank test. 
(B and C) Quantiled abundance of proteins in the insoluble fraction of daf-2 (352-354 proteins per quantile) (B) and hsf-1 mutant (292 proteins per quantile) (C) 
relative to WT animals at day 12 plotted against differences in total protein abundance values. Quantile median values are indicated on the x axis. Proteins that 
aggregated less in the mutant strains than in the WT have been grouped separately (91 proteins in daf-2 and 259 in hsf-1 mutant). 

(D-G) Physico-chemical properties of proteins enriched in the insoluble fractions of daf-2 and hsf- 1 mutant relative to WT animals at day 1 2. 

(D) Aggregation propensity scores (intrinsic Z scores, see Extended Experimental Procedures). ***p < 1 .4 x 1 0“^ and *p < 0.01 6, Wilcoxon rank sum test. 

(E) Net charge. ****p < 4.9 x 10“”. 

(F) Coil content. ***p < 1.1 x 10“"^. 

(G) Overall hydrophobicity. ***‘p < 2.9 x 10“^. Quantile median values are indicated on both axes and standard errors are reported on the y axis. 

See also Figure S6 and Table S4. 
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aggregating in WT (Figures 5D-5G). These findings support the 
hypothesis of an extrinsic rescuing mechanism of aggregation 
that is activated in the daf-2 mutant, moduiating the intrinsic 
properties of proteins that typicaliy govern aggregation. As a 
resuit, aggregation is enhanced for a set of proteins that have 
certain properties resembiing disease-associated proteins with 
structurai disorder (Knowies et ai., 2014). By contrast, aggrega- 
tion in the hsf-1 mutant correiates with intrinsic aggregation 
scores (Figure 5D), consistent with a degeneration mechanism 
arising from the premature deciine of proteostasis. 

Among the proteins that were strongiy increased in the insoi- 
ubie fraction of daf-2 mutant animals were several small HSPs 
(Figure 6A). These proteins contribute ~7% to total aggregate 
load, suggesting that they may be involved in a “protective 
aggregation response”. Small HSPs were also enriched in 
the insoluble fraction of hsf-1 mutant animals, although to a 
lesser extent, but not in the aggregates of the daf-16 mutant 
(Figure 6A). Besides small HSPs, 26S proteasome complexes 
were enriched in the insoluble fractions (Figure 6B), most 



Figure 6. Aggregation of Small HSPs and 
Proteasome in Lifespan Mutant Worms 

(A) Abundance of small HSPs In the insoluble 
fraction of daf-2, daf- 1 6, and hsf- 1 mutant relative 
to WT animals as determined by summed absolute 
LFQ values. There were 6-11 different small 
HSPs that were quantified. **p value < 0.0075 (WT 
versus daf-2) and < 0.0022 (WT versus hsf-1) from 
Welch’s t tests. Averages ± SD are given for four 
replicate experiments. 

(B) Abundance of 26S proteasome subunits in 
the insoluble fraotion of daf-2, daf-16, and hsf-1 
mutant relative to WT animals. There were 19-27 
subunits that were quantified, "‘p < 2.1 x lO^'' 
(WT versus daf-2) and < 4.6 x 10“"' (WT versus 
hsf-1) from Welch’s t tests. Averages ± SD are 
given for four replicate experiments. 

(C) Enrichment of the small HSPs HSP-16.1 , HSP- 
1 6.48, SIP-1 , HSP-1 7, and Q9N350 in the insoluble 
fractions of day 1 2 WT (blaok oircles), daf-2 mutant 
worms (red ciroles), and hsf-1 mutant worms 
(purple ciroles). Data from two to four independent 
experiments are shown. 

(D and E) Eormation of HSP-16.1 inclusions in 
muscle cells is shown. 

(D) Representative fluoresoence images of muscle 
cells of WT and daf-2 mutant animals expressing 
HSP-1 6.1 :;GFP (top). Actin was stained with 
rhodamine-phalloidin (bottom). Scale bar, 10 pm. 

(E) Animals with HSP-16.1::GEP inclusions in 
muscle cells were quantified (20 animals per 
group). Averages ± SD are given in % of total. 
*p < 0.01 from Welch’s f test. 

See also Eigure S6 and Table SI. 
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contributed oniy % to totai aggregate 
ioad. 

interestingiy, the proportion of specific 
smaii HSPs in the aggregates differed 
between strains. SIP-1 and HSP-16.1 
made the major contribution by mass to the aggregates in the 
daf-2 mutant, whiie HSP-17 was most enriched in the aggre- 
gates of hsf-1 mutant animais (Figure 6C; Tabie SI F). To monitor 
the behavior of HSP-16.1 during aging, we used strainsexpress- 
ing GFP-tagged HSP-1 6.1 (hsp-16. 1::gfp) under its endogenous 
promoter. HSP-1 6.1 -GFP formed inciusions in muscie ceiis. 
This phenomenon was strongiy enhanced in daf-2 mutant 
worms, with ~60% of animals at day 12 containing inciusions, 
compared to ~20% in WT (Figures 6D and 6E). Whiie the actin 
architecture of muscle cells was well preserved in daf-2 mutant 
animals, the muscles of day 15 WT animals showed a reduced 
structural integrity (Figure 6D). Indeed, the daf-2 mutant animals 
displayed a higher proteostasis capacity, as reflected in their 
ability to maintain the metastable FlucDM-GFP (Gupta et al., 
2011) expressed in muscle in a functionally active state. While 
similar levels of total and soluble FlucDM-GFP protein were pre- 
sent in day 12 WT and daf-2 mutant worms, the latter contained 
~4-fold more luciferase activity (Figure S6D). In contrast, a mus- 
cle specific poly-glutamine (polyQ) protein construct (Q35-GFP) 
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aggregated more extensively in daf-2 mutant worms already 
early in adulthood (day 2), and semi-denaturing detergent 
agarose gel electrophoresis (SDD-AGE) of worm lysates 
revealed that the protein accumulated predominantly in higher 
molecular weight, SDS-resistant oligomers (Figure S6E). 

Taken together, these results suggest that daf-2 mutant ani- 
mals drive a set of aberrant, potentially toxic proteins into insol- 
uble aggregates, thereby sequestering them and improving 
overall proteostasis. Small HSPs are likely to play a role in this 
process. 

DISCUSSION 

Age-Dependent Deterioration of Proteome Balance 

Organisms allocate considerable resources toward maintaining 
proteome composition, including the relative balance of subunits 
of multi-protein complexes (Li et al., 2014). Using quantitative 
mass spectrometric methods, we have shown here that aging 
in C. elegans is associated with the progressive failure to main- 
tain protein homeostasis, resulting in extensive proteome re- 
modeling and protein imbalances. These imbalances are largely 
due to changes at the level of protein translation and turnover 
and give rise to the accumulation of potentially harmful, aggrega- 
tion-prone species (Figures 7A and 7B). Our analysis revealed 
that the sequestration of such proteins in insoluble aggregates 
is a protective strategy that contributes to maintaining proteome 
integrity during aging. 

The extensive proteome remodeling during aging in C. elegans 
is contrary to observations in tissues of aged mice, where 
comparatively minor proteomic changes were detected with a 
similar experimental approach (Walther and Mann, 2011). 
Evidently, mammals devote greater resources to maintaining 
proteome balance, resulting in a more protracted proteostasis 
decline. These differences correlate with different reproductive 
strategies in worms and mice, in which the former display a 
more extensive, time-restrained burst of reproduction, followed 
by a rather rapid and massive decline of somatic functions. 
Future studies on a range of metazoans will be necessary to 
establish whether deterioration of proteome integrity during 
aging or proteome stability is more typical. 

Changes in the Proteostasis System during Lifespan 

We showed that aging in C. elegans affects multiple components 
of the proteostasis system, most prominently protein bio- 
synthesis and protein degradation. A decrease in the levels of 
cytosolic and mitochondrial ribosomal proteins was accompa- 
nied by an overall reduction in protein synthesis. In contrast, 
we observed an increase in the abundance of proteasome 
subunits and a corresponding increase of in vitro proteasome 
activity. These changes may initiate as a response to the altered 
physiological requirements of the aging organism (Shore and 
Ruvkun, 2013), but ultimately may prove insufficient or even 
detrimental (Figure 7B). The reduction of the levels of cytosolic 
ribosomes was associated with a pronounced imbalance in 
the stoichiometry of ribosomal proteins. Thus, attenuating the 
translational machinery as an adaptive measure imparts the 
danger of dysregulation of the essential machines that ensure 
balance of the proteostasis network, which in turn may promote 



aging. In contrast, the increase in proteasomal subunits is likely 
to represent an attempt of the organism to remove aberrant 
protein species. Whether this proteasome upregulation is effec- 
tive in vivo is unclear, however, given that proteasome function 
is generally thought to decline as a result of aging and protein 
aggregation (Flipp et al., 2014). 

Protein Aggregation and Lifespan Extension 

Previous studies demonstrated the formation of insoluble protein 
aggregates in aged worms (David et al., 2010; Reis-Rodrigues 
et al., 2012). Flere, we performed an in-depth quantitative anal- 
ysis of aggregation along the lifespan of C. elegans. We found 
that aggregation is a proteome-wide process which initiates 
mainly after day 6 of adulthood. Flighly abundant proteins are 
generally more soluble and display lower intrinsic aggregation- 
propensities than less abundant ones, as previously predicted 
(Tartaglia et al., 2009). Flowever, this higher solubility is still not 
sufficient in the end, as abundant proteins make by far the major 
contribution by mass to the age-dependent aggregate load. 
Importantly, proteome remodeling acts as a driver of aggrega- 
tion by raising the level of a subset of proteins beyond a critical 
solubility limit (supersaturation) (Ciryam et al., 2013) (Figure 7D). 

While protein aggregation may be merely a consequence of 
declining proteostasis capacity, our results provide evidence 
that a protective aggregation response is also an important 
mechanism of the aging organism to improve proteostasis and 
mitigate the effects of proteome imbalance. We observed that 
long-lived daf-2 mutant animals accumulate Increasing amounts 
of insoluble proteins during aging and that such accumulation 
correlates with a more effective maintenance of proteome 
composition (Figure 7C). Whereas the proteins that aggregate 
most in the short-lived hsf-1 mutant are predicted to be more 
aggregation-prone, the enhanced aggregation in the long-lived 
daf-2 mutant is much less dependent on intrinsic properties: 
the proteins that are most enriched in the insoluble fraction 
have lower aggregation scores, are less hydrophobic, more 
charged, and contain more structural disorder, arguing for the 
existence of an active, proteome-wide mechanism in promoting 
aggregation. This conclusion is consistent with the view that 
soluble oligomers are the major proteotoxic species in neurode- 
generative diseases and that their sequestration into insoluble 
aggregates reduces proteotoxicity (Arrasate et al., 2004; Cohen 
et al., 2006, 2009). Interestingly, several highly toxic disease- 
associated proteins are rich in disordered structure and have 
low overall hydrophobicity (Knowles et al., 2014; Vendruscolo 
et al., 2011), properties resembling those of the proteins with 
enhanced aggregation in the daf-2 mutant. Indeed, a mechanism 
of aggregate deposition under regulation of the insulin signaling 
pathway has been proposed for disease-related protein species, 
such as toxic Ap peptide (Cohen et al., 2006). However, that 
an overall protective aggregate response operates at the 
proteome-scale during aging was not anticipated. 

We assume that this protective aggregation response is only 
partially activated during normal C. elegans aging. As a result, 
WT worms are expected to accumulate a larger soluble pool of 
aberrant, potentially toxic proteins than daf-2 mutant animals, 
eventually exhausting the available chaperone capacity needed 
for protein folding and conformational maintenance and the 
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Figure 7. Proteome Maintenance during Aging in C. elegans 

(A) The proteome of young adult WT worms is maintained in balance by the proteostasis system. Aberrant protein species, including metastable conformers and 
soluble aggregates (red) are efficiently cleared. 

(B) In aged WT animals, numerous proteins increase in abundance and normal protein stoichiometries are lost due in part to a relief of miRNA-mediated 
translational repression. The amount of aggregation-prone species exceeds clearance capacity and insoluble aggregates associated with small HSPs 
accumulate. Mechanisms of protective aggregate formation are partially activated, and proteostasis is strongly reduced. 

(C) Proteostasis collapse is delayed in aged daf-2 mutant worms. Proteome imbalance and the soluble aggregate pool are reduced relative to age-matched WT 
animals, as clearance by protein degradation may be more effective and protective aggregate formation is fully activated. 

(D) Protein aggregate loads increase proportionally to protein abundance. Although abundant proteins have lower aggregation propensities, they contribute more 
to aggregate load (see Figure 4). The age-dependent increase in expression level affects the subproteome of supersaturated proteins, which fail to maintain 
solubility as their levels increase and proteostasis capacity declines. 

clearance of misfolded polypeptides (Figures 7 B and 7C). Among the proteostasis components with strongly enhanced, 
Formation of insoluble aggregates may also be an, albeit insuffi- age-dependent insolubility were multiple small FISPs, a specific 

dent, rescue attempt in the short-lived hsf-1 mutant strain. class of chaperones known to associate with aggregation-prone 
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proteins (Hasibeck et al., 2005). The small HSPs were most en- 
riched in the insoluble fraction of daf-2 mutant worms, consistent 
with the view that they may play a role as “extrinsic” promoters 
of aggregation. In support of this possibility, individual RNAi 
knockdown of several small HSPs, including SIP-1, caused a 
25% shortening of lifespan in WT and daf-2 mutant worms 
(Hsu et al., 2003) and overexpression resulted in lifespan exten- 
sion (Walker and Lithgow, 2003). Having multi-valent binding 
ability for aberrant proteins, the small HSPs may act to seed 
and concentrate aggregate material, consistent with findings 
in vivo (Escusa-Toret et al., 2013; Kaganovich et al., 2008; 
Specht et al., 2011) and in vitro (Hasibeck et al., 2005; Jiao 
et al., 2005). The co-existence of multiple small HSPs suggests 
that different forms may vary in their structural specificity for 
endogenous proteins. Notably, small HSPs are also transcrip- 
tionally induced in the aging brain, while most other major 
chaperone components are downregulated (Brehme et al., 
2014). The association of the 26S proteasome with the aggre- 
gates may also be functionally relevant. Although aggregates 
can inhibit the proteolytic activity of the proteasome (Andersson 
et al., 2013; Hipp et al., 2014), evidence has been presented that 
the ATPase chaperones of the 19S proteasome may promote 
aggregation (Rousseau et al., 2009). 

Collectively, our data suggest that aging in C. elegans is 
associated with a progressive loss of proteome balance, which 
drives the accumulation of surplus and aberrant protein species 
that overburden the proteostasis system. As the maintenance 
of protein solubility imposes stringent constraints on proteome 
composition, effective aggregate management appears to be 
critical in determining lifespan. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
C. elegans Strains and Growth Conditions 

A list of strains used in this study is provided in the Extended Experimental 
Procedures. The Bristol strain N2 was used as WT. The L4 larval stage was 
considered as day 0. Bacterial cultures (ET505) for SILAC labeling were grown 
in ^^C 6 -^^N 2 -lysine (heavy lysine) containing M63 minimal media (Krijgsveld 
et al., 2003) (see Extended Experimental Procedures for details). 

Sample Preparation for Total Proteome Measurements 

Briefly, worms were suspended in lysis buffer (4% SDS, 0.1 M Tris/HCI pH 8.0, 
and 1 mM EDTA), incubated at 95°C for 5 min, and further treated by ultra- 
sonication. Typically, an aliquot of lysate containing 40 |.ig of protein was mixed 
with an equal amount of a heavy lysine labeled lysate pool (Figure 1A). 
Proteins were reduced, alkylated, and digested with endoproteinase LysC 
using the filter-aided sample preparation (FASP) method (Wisniewski et al., 
2009). Peptide mixtures were either analyzed without fractionation or after 
fractionation by isoelectric focusing, as described in the Extended Experi- 
mental Procedures. 

Isolation of Protein Aggregates 

Worms were resuspended in lysis buffer (50 mM Tris/HCI pH 8.0, 0.5 M NaCI, 
4 mM EDTA, 1% volume/volume (v/v) Igepal CA630, and complete protease 
inhibitor cocktail; Roche Diagnostics), disrupted by sonication, and clarified 
by low-speed centrifugation (1 min, 1,000 relative centrifugal force [ref]). Insol- 
uble proteins were sedimented by ultracentrifugation (500,000 ref at 4°C, 
10 min), washed twice with lysis buffer containing 0.15 M NaCI and 0.5% 
sodium deoxycholate, and solubilized in SDS sample buffer for 10 min at 
95°C. For quantitative proteome measurements of aggregated proteins, an 
aliquot of pooled total lysate from heavy lysine labeled animals was added 
prior to ultracentrifugation. For experiments measuring aggregation propen- 



sities, unlabeled worm lysates were first fractionated and subsequently sup- 
plemented with SILAC-labeled whole cell lysate. 

MS and Data Analysis 

Peptides were separated by reversed phase nano-high-performance liquid 
chromatography (HPLC) and sprayed online into LTQ-Orbitrap Velos or 
Orbitrap-Elite mass spectrometers (Thermo Fisher). In each scan cycle, frag- 
mentation spectra of the ten most intense peptide precursors in the survey 
scan were acquired in the higher-energy collisional dissociation (HCD) mode. 
Raw data were processed using the MaxQuant software environment (Cox 
and Mann, 2008) and peak lists were searched with Andromeda (Cox et al., 
2011) against a database containing the translation of all predicted proteins 
listed in UniProt (release January 15, 2012), as well as a list of commonly 
observed contaminants and the National Center for Biotechnology Information 
(NCB!) protein database of E. coli strain K12. The minimal required peptide 
length was set to seven amino acids and both protein and peptide identifica- 
tions were accepted at a false discovery rate of 1 %. To identify aggregation- 
prone proteins that were significantly affected by aging, those proteins that 
were quantified in at least three out of four biological replicate experiments at 
day 1 and day 12 were subjected to a Welch’s t test and filtered based on a 
5% permutation-based false discovery rate threshold. 

Miscellaneous 

Proteasome activity assays, detection of polyQ aggregates by SDD-AGE, light 
microscopy, and methods used for bioinformatic analyses are described in 
the Extended Experimental Procedures. 
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SUMMARY 

In Rspondin-based 3D cultures, Lgr5 stem cells 
from multiple organs form ever-expanding epithelial 
organoids that retain their tissue identity. We report 
the establishment of tumor organoid cultures from 
20 consecutive colorectal carcinoma (CRC) patients. 
For most, organoids were also generated from adja- 
cent normal tissue. Organoids closely recapitulate 
several properties of the original tumor. The spec- 
trum of genetic changes within the “living biobank” 
agrees well with previous large-scale mutational 
analyses of CRC. Gene expression analysis indicates 
that the major CRC molecular subtypes are repre- 
sented. Tumor organoids are amenable to high- 
throughput drug screens allowing detection of 
gene-drug associations. As an example, a single 
organoid culture was exquisitely sensitive to Wnt 
secretion (porcupine) inhibitors and carried a muta- 
tion in the negative Wnt feedback regulator RNF43, 
rather than in APC. Crganoid technology may fill 
the gap between cancer genetics and patient trials, 
complement cell-line- and xenograft-based drug 
studies, and allow personalized therapy design. 

INTRODUCTION 

Colorectal carcinoma (CRC) represents one of the major forms 
of cancer. Seminal studies have revealed a series of molecular 



pathways that are critical to the pathogenesis of CRC, 
including WNT, RAS-MAPK, PI3K, P53, TGF-(3, and DNA 
mismatch repair (Fearon, 2011; Fearon and Vogelstein, 
1990). Large-scale sequencing analyses have dramatically 
extended the list of recurrently mutated genes and chromo- 
somal translocations (Garraway and Lander, 2013; Vogelstein 
et al., 2013). CRC cases are characterized by either microsat- 
ellite instability (MSI) (associated with a hyper-mutator pheno- 
type), or as microsatellite-stable (MSS) but chromosomally 
unstable (CIN) (Lengauer et al., 1997). The absolute number 
and combination of genetic alterations in CRC confounds our 
ability to unravel the functional contribution of each of these 
potential cancer genes. Thus, while genome changes in tu- 
mors of individual patients can be assessed in great detail 
and at low cost, these data are difficult to interpret in terms 
of prognosis, drug response, or patient outcome, necessi- 
tating model systems for analysis of genotype-to-phenotype 
correlations. 

Self-renewal of the intestinal epithelium is driven by Lgr5 
stem cells located in crypts (Barker et al., 2007). We have 
recently developed a long-term culture system that maintains 
basic crypt physiology (Sato et al., 2009). Wnt signals are 
required for the maintenance of active crypt stem cells (Korinek 
et al., 1998; Kuhnert et al., 2004; Pinto et al., 2003). Indeed, the 
Wnt agonist R-spondinI induces dramatic crypt hyperplasia 
in vivo (Kim et al., 2005). R-spondin-1 is the ligand for Lgr5 (Gar- 
mon et al., 2011; de Lau et al., 2011). Epidermal growth factor 
(EGF) signaling is associated with intestinal proliferation 
(Wong et al., 2012), while transgenic expression of Noggin 
induces a dramatic increase in crypt numbers (Haramis et al., 
2004). The combination of R-spondin-1, EGF, and Noggin in 
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Basement Membrane Extract (BME) sustains ever-expanding 
smaii intestinai organoids, which dispiay aii haiimarks of the 
original tissue in terms of architecture, cell-type composition, 
and self-renewal dynamics. We adapted the culture condition 
for long-term expansion of human colonic epithelium and 
primary colonic adenocarcinoma, by adding nicotinamide, 
A83-01 (Aik inhibitor). Prostaglandin E2, and the p38 inhibitor 
SB202190 (Sato et al., 2011). Of note, a 2D culture method 
for cells from normal and malignant primary tissue has been 
described by Liu et al. (2012). 

Here, we explore organoid technology to routinely establish 
and phenotypically annotate “paired organoids” derived from 
adjacent tumor and healthy epithelium from CRC patients. 

RESULTS 

Establishment of a Living CRC Biobank 

Surgically resected tissue was obtained from previously 
untreated CRC patients. Tissue from rectal cancer patients 
was excluded because they routinely undergo irradiation before 
surgery. For multiple tissues, we observe that normal tissue- 
derived organoids outcompete tumor organoids under the opti- 
mized culture conditions, presumably due to genomic instability 
and resulting apoptosis in the latter. Combination of Wnt3A 
and the Wnt amplifier R-spondinI is essential to grow organoids 
from normal epithelium. Cver 90% of CRC cases harbor muta- 
tions that aberrantly activate the Wnt signaling pathway (Cancer 
Genome Atlas Network, 2012), so we exploited the Wnt-depen- 
dency of normal colonic stem cells to selectively expand tumor 
organoids. A total of 22 tumor organoid cultures and 19 
normal-adjacent organoid cultures were derived from 20 pa- 
tients (PI 9 and P24 each carried two primary tumors separated 
by >10 cm; Figure 1A). We successfully generated organoid 
cultures from 22 of 27 tumor samples. For one, we never 
observed growth. Four were lost due to bacterial/yeast infection. 
Since then, we have added next-generation antibiotics (see 
Experimental Procedures) and currently observe an ~90% 
success rate. 

The number of primary tumor organoids varied between 
patient samples, with some tumors rendering thousands of 
primary organoids whereas others yielded only 10-20 primary 
organoids. This difference in derivation likely reflects the hetero- 
geneous composition of tumors, with proliferative areas inter- 
mingled with regions of differentiated cells, stromal cells or 
necrosis. The growth rate of the organoids from patients 5 and 
27 decreased over time, which prohibited their inclusion in the 
drug screen. All other organoids could be readily expanded 
and frozen to create a master cell bank. Upon thawing, cell 
survival was typically >80%. Unlike healthy tissue-derived 
organoids, tumor-derived organoids presented with a range of 
patient-specific morphologies, ranging from thin-walled cystic 
structures to compact organoids devoid of a lumen. H&E 
staining on primary tumors and the corresponding organoids 
revealed that the “cystic versus solid”-organization of the 
epithelium was generally preserved. Yet, marker expression 
analysis (KI67, OLFM4, KRT 20, Alcian blue) revealed hetero- 
geneity both between patients and individual organoids within 
each culture (Figure 1 B; Data SI). 



Genomic Characterization of Tumor-Derived Organoids 

Genomic DNA was isolated from tumor and matched normal 
organoid cultures for whole-exome sequencing in order to iden- 
tify tumor-specific somatic mutations (Cancer Genome Atlas 
Network, 2012). Genomic DNA from the corresponding biopsy 
specimens were available for comparative analysis for 16 of 
these cases (Table S1A). The mutation rates per Mb varied 
widely for different tumor organoids (range 2.0-77.9), with a me- 
dian value of 3.7 in the tumor organoids, similar to the median 
rate of 3.6 in the biopsy samples (Figure 2A; Table SI B). Muta- 
tions were predominantly CpG to T transitions, consistent with 
results from large-scale CRC sequencing (Figures SI A and 
SIB; Table SIC). Of the 22 tumor organoids, six displayed 
hypermutation (>10 mutations/Mb): P7, P10 and the organoids 
from the two patients with two tumors each (PI 9a and PI 9b, 
P24a and P24b). Interestingly, the PI 9a and PI 9b tumors share 
TP53 R273C and BRAF V600E alterations, suggesting they 
arose from the same somatically altered progenitor cell but 
then diverged to acquire independent secondary alterations 
(Figures SIC and SID). In contrast, the P24a and P24b tumors 
share 80% (469/590) of somatic alterations but then have discor- 
dant driving alterations in APC and TP53, indicating that the 
hypermutator phenotype may have been present prior to the 
acquisition of growth promoting mutations (Figures S1E and 
SI F). The frequency of hypermutated organoid cultures in our 
patient panel (20%; 4 of 20) agreed with the reported frequency 
in a much larger cohort of clinical samples and display compara- 
ble somatic copy number alterations (SCNAs) (Figure 2B; Table 
SI D) (Bass et al., 201 1 ; Cancer Genome Atlas Network, 2012). 
The successful derivation of both hypermutated and non-hyper- 
mutated organoids implies an absence of culture-based bias. 

Somatic variants within the coding regions in organoid 
cultures were highly concordant with the corresponding biopsy 
specimen for both hypermutated and non-hypermutated 
patients (median = 0.88 frequency of concordance, range 
0.62-1.00) (Figure 3A; Table S1E). Indeed, combined analysis 
of SCNAs and single nucleotide variants (SNVs) to infer Cancer 
Cell Fractions (CCF) (Carter et al., 2012; Landau et al., 2013) in 
the biopsy and tumor organoids, revealed that the common 
CRC driver mutations were maintained in culture. In 13 out of 
1 4 organoid-biopsy pairs tested, tumor subclones sharing com- 
mon CRC drivers were detected in the biopsy. In 50% of the 
organoids, a dominant subclone from the biopsy was present, 
likely representing sampling during derivation but it could also 
indicate loss in culture (Figures S2A and S2B; Tables S1F and 
SI G). Transcriptome analysis of single organoids showed subtle 
differences in gene expression within an organoid culture, 
confirming their heterogeneous composition. The differences 
in overall gene expression were more pronounced in the organo- 
ids derived from the hypermutant tumors (Figure S2C). 

Discordant mutations were assessed for their likely biological 
significance in cancer, based on Cancer Gene Census and data 
reported from the PanCancer analysis of 5,000 whole exomes 
(Futreal et al., 2004; Lawrence et al., 2014). Cniy 4% (27/679) 
of discordant mutations found in organoids affected cancer- 
related genes, including a third hit to APC, which was already 
biallelically inactivated in PI 4, SMAD4 mutation in PI 6, and 
POLE mutation in PI 9b (Table S1H). Cancer-significant genes 
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Figure 1. Derivation of Organoids from Primary Tissue 

(A) Overview of the procedure. A total of 22 tumor organoids and 19 normal control organoids were derived and analyzed by exome-sequencing, RNA expression 
analysis and high-throughput drug screening. To determine the concordance between tumor organoids and primary tumor, DNAfrom the primary tumor was also 
isolated. 

(B) Organoids architecture resembles primary tumor epithelium. H&E staining of primary tumor and the tumor organoids derived of these. A feature of most 
organoids is the presence of one or more lumens, resembling the tubular structures of the primary tumor (e.g., P8 and PI 9b). Tumors devoid of lumen give rise to 
compact organoids without lumen (PI 9a). Scale bar, 100 |.iM. 

See also Data SI . 



that were discordant in the biopsy represented 4.4% (12/271) 
(Tabie S1H). The discordant mutations had a mean alieiic fre- 
quency of 10.3% and 34.1% for the biopsy and organoids, 
respectiveiy. This couid represent the enrichment or depietion 
of a sub-clonai popuiation in the organoid cuiture present within 



the originai tumor, as weii as acquisition of additionai mutations 
during derivation or propagation. 

The most commoniy aitered genes in CRC (Bass et al., 201 1 ; 
Cancer Genome Atlas Network, 2012; Lawrence et al., 2014) 
were well represented in the organoid cultures (Figure 3B; 
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Figure 2. CRC Subtypes Are Present in 
Organoid Cultures 

(A) Whole exome sequencing of the tumor and 
corresponding biopsy, when available, revealed 
the presence of hypermutated (>1 0 mutations/Mb) 
and non-hypermutated subtypes within the orga- 
noids. Comparable rates of mutations were 
observed in the tumor organoid (O) and tumor 
biopsy (B). Organoids without corresponding 
biopsy are indicated in with red (O). 

(B) Comparison of somatic copy-number alter- 
ations found in the biopsies and corresponding 
organoids (Biop/Org) and TCGA CRC in hyper- 
mutated and non-hypermutated samples. 

See also Figure S1 and Tables SI A-S1 D. 



Tables S1I and S1J). Inactivating alterations to the tumor sup- 
pressors APC, TP53, FBXW7, and SMAD4, as well as activating 
mutations in KRAS (codon 12 and 146) and PIK3CA (codon 
545 and 1047) were observed. Activating mutations in BRAF 
and TGFBR1/2 mutations were observed in the hypermutated 
organoids, consistent with previous reports for primary CRC 
(Cancer Genome Atlas Network, 2012). 

Mutations of genes in DNA mismatch repair (MMR)-associ- 
ated pathways are associated with a hypermutated phenotype 
(Boland and Goel, 2010). Consistent with their classification as 
hypermutated CRC cases (Cancer Genome Atlas Network, 
2012), missense mutations were present in MSH3 in P7, and 
POLE mutations were detected in P10, PI 9a, and PI 9b. We 
did not observe mutations in MMR-associated genes in P24a 
and P24b and expression analysis showed normal levels of the 
pertinent genes. The culprit for hyper mutability thus remains 
to be identified for P24. The limited cohort size did not allow a 
statistical analysis for somatic copy number alterations to iden- 
tify significant regions of amplification and deletions. However, 
manual inspection of the top regions identified by TCGA did 
reveal the presence of ERBB2-, MYC-, and /GF2-amplified orga- 
noids, as well as a reported gain of 1 3q in the non-hypermutated 
group (Figure 3C) In aggregate, these analyses demonstrate 
that organoid cultures faithfully capture the genomic features 
of the primary tumor from which they derive and much of the 
genomic diversity of CRC. 

Most CRC cases carry activating mutations in the WNT 
pathway: inactivation mutations in APC, FBXW7, AXIN2, and 
FAM123B, or activating mutations in CTNNB1 (Cancer Genome 
Atlas Network, 2012). Gene fusions involving the Wnt-agonistic 
RSP02 and RSP03 genes have been observed in 5%-10% 
of CRC (Seshagiri et al., 2012). RNF43 encodes a negative 
regulator of the Wnt pathway, which serves to remove the 
Wnt receptor FZ in a negative feedback loop (Hao et al., 
2012; Koo et al., 2012, de Lau et al., 2014). Recent sequencing 
efforts of gastric, ovary, and pancreatic neoplasias identified 
RNF43 mutations (Jiao et al., 2014; Ryland et al., 2013; Wang 
et al., 2014), and RNF43 mutations have been observed in 



CRC (Giannakis et al., 2014; Ivanov 
et al., 2007; Koo et al., 2012) 

We found APC alterations in all but 
four of the organoids (P11, P19a/b, 
P28). Western blotting revealed P11 to express a truncated 
APC protein, pointing to a mutational event not covered by our 
exome-sequencing (Figure S3). The wtAPC organoid P28 carries 
an activating mutation in CTNNB1 (T41A). In both PI 9a and 
PI 9b, we detected RNF43 mutations: frameshifts at aa positions 
659 and 355, respectively. Only the latter is predicted to affect 
protein function. 

RNA Analysis of Normal and Tumor-Derived Organoids 

Organoid cultures consist purely of epithelial cells. Therefore, the 
system allows for direct gene expression analysis without a 
contamination from mesenchyme, blood vessels, immune cells, 
etc. Normal colon-derived and tumor-derived organoids were 
plated under identical conditions in complete medium (+Wnt). 
After 3 days, RNA was analyzed using Affymetrix single tran- 
script arrays. Figure 4A shows the correlation heatmap of the 
organoid samples. Normal colon-derived organoids clustered 
tightly together, while the tumor-derived organoids exhibited 
much more heterogeneity. Next, we searched for genes differen- 
tially expressed between normal and tumor organoids. Normal 
colon-derived organoids (Figure 4B) expressed genes of 
differentiated cells (e.g., the goblet cell markers MUCI and 
MUC4 and the colonocyte marker CA2). Genes enriched in 
tumor organoids included cancer-associated genes such as 
PROX1, BAMBI, and PTCH1 and the Wnt target gene APCDD1 
(Takahashi et al., 2002). 

Several CRC classifications have been proposed based on 
RNA expression. We combined expression data from organoid 
samples and TCGA tissue samples and classified these in sub- 
types using the gene signatures by Sadanandam et al. (2013). 
Figure 4C displays the subtyping of the 22 organoid samples 
and 431 TCGA RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) tumor tissue sam- 
ples. The heatmap shows the normalized scores of genes by 
samples, both sorted by subtype (see Experimental Proce- 
dures). Organoid samples were spread across the subtypes, 
with the transit-amplifying (TA) subtype being most frequently 
represented. The enterocyte subtype was not represented. In 
addition, the RNA expression data allowed expression analysis 
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Figure 3. Genomic Alterations Found in CRC Are Represented in Organoid Cultures 

(A) Concordance of somatic mutations detected in organoid and corresponding biopsies. Bar graph represents the proportion of coding alterations that are 
concordant between the biopsy and the corresponding organoid culture and those that are found only in organoid or biopsy specimen. N/A indicates cases in 
which exome-sequencing was not performed on the corresponding biopsy. 

(B) Overview of the mutations found in the tumor organoids. The hash-mark in each box represents each allele and whether it was subject to deletion, mutation, 
frame-shift alteration, nonsense mutation or splice site mutation. Those alterations present in >1 0% of cases are compared to the percentage of cases reported 
by the TCGA CRC. 'Indicates discordant mutations targeting the same gene between the two sites in P19 and P24. See also Tables SI I and SI J. 

(C) Somatic copy-number alterations in organoids among commonly amplified genes identified in TCGA CRC. 

See also Figures S2 and S3 and Tables S1 D-S1 J. 



of individual genes in organoids. MLH1 expression was absent 
from two tumor organoids from patient 1 9 as well as from patient 
7 (that is also mutant in MSH3) (Figure S4). In the two tumor or- 
ganoids from P24, we did not detect expression changes in 
MLH1 or any other MSI-associated gene. 

Effect of Porcupine Inhibitor on RNF43 Mutant 
Organoids 

Unlike most other WNT pathway mutations, RNF43 mutations 
yield a cell that is hypersensitive to— yet still dependent on- 
secreted WNT. Array data confirmed the expression of several 
WNTs by the organoids (Figure S5A). The 0-acyltransferase 
Porcupine is required for the secretion of WNTs and its inhibition 
prevents autocrine/paracrine activation of the pathway (Kado- 
waki et al., 1996). The small molecule porcupine inhibitor IWP2 
(Chen et al., 2009) was tested on a small panel of the tumor 
organoids and strongly affected the RNF43 mutant PI 9b 
organoid (Figure 5A). This observation implied that porcupine 
inhibition may be evaluated for treatment of the small subset of 
cancer patients mutant in RNF43. 

Organoid Proof-of-Concept Drug Screen 

Prompted by this, we developed a robotized drug sensitivity 
screen in 3D-organoid culture and correlated drug sensitivity 
with genomic features to identify molecular signatures associ- 
ated with altered drug response. Organoid cultures were gently 
disrupted and plated on BME-coated 384-well plates in a 2% 



BME solution. Organoids were left overnight before being 
drugged and left for 6 days before measuring cell number using 
OellTiter-Glo reagent. Drug sensitivity was represented by the 
half-maximal inhibitory concentration (IC50), the slope of the 
dose-response curve, and area under the dose-response curve 
(AUC). 

A bespoke 83 compound library was assembled for screening, 
including drugs in clinical use (n = 25), chemotherapeutics (n = 
10), drugs previously investigated in or currently undergoing 
studies in clinical trials (n = 29), and experimental compounds 
to a diverse range of cancer targets (n = 29) (Table S2A). The 
library included the anti-EGFR antibody cetuximab, used clini- 
cally for KRAS/NRAS/BRAF wM-type CRC, as well as oxaliplatin 
and 5-FU, first line chemotherapeutics for CRC treatment. 
In total, 19 of 20 tumor organoids (from 18 different patients) 
were successfully screened in experimental triplicate, gener- 
ating >5,000 measurements of organoid-drug interactions 
(Table S2B). 

We incorporated a number of controls into the assay design. 
The median Z factor score, a measure of assay plate quality, 
across all screening plates was 0.62 (n = 119; upper and lower 
quartile = 0.85 and 0.3, respectively), consistent with an experi- 
mentally robust assay. We did observe some unexplained orga- 
noid-specific variation in assay plate quality. Dose-response 
measurements were performed in experimental triplicate or 
duplicate (on separate plates) and replicate AUC values were 
highly correlated (Pearson correlation [Rp] > 0.87) (Figure 5B). 
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Figure 4. RNA Expression Analysis 

(A) Correlation heat map of normal organoids 
versus tumor organoids based on 2,186 genes 
(the top 1 0% of genes in terms of SD). The normal 
organoids are very highly correlated with each 
other, whereas the tumor samples exhibit more 
heterogeneity. The colors represent pairwise 
Pearson correlations after the expression values 
have been logged and mean-centered for every 
gene. The hierarchical clustering is based on one 
minus correlation distance. The affix N = normal, 
T = tumor. 

(B) MA plot of logged normal versus tumor 
gene expression, p values are computed with the 
R package limma, by comparing normal versus 
tumor gene expression. Cancer-associated genes 
{e.g., APCDD1, PROX1, and PTCH1) are shown 
in the top half. 

(C) CRC molecular subtypes are represented 
by the organoid panel. Genes by samples heat 
map of normalized gene expression of 22 organoid 
samples and 431 TCGA RNA-seq tumor tissue 
samples, organized by subtype. Within each 
subtype, samples are sorted by their mean gene 
expression for the signature genes associated with 
that specific subtype. 

See also Figure S4. 
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Figure 5. Development of a High-Throughput Drug Screening Assay Utilizing Organoid Models 

(A) Autocrine/paracrine WNT signaling in P1 9b. A small panel of tumor organoids was incubated with increasing amounts of the Porcupine inhibitor 1WP2. Growth 
of thePA/F43 mutant P19b was inhibited, indicative of dependency on autocrine/paracrine WNT signaling. Error bars indicate the SD of triplicate measurements. 
See also Figure S5. 

(B) Scatterplot of (1 -AUC) values for all technical replicates of drug screening data. Plots show the correlation between the three different technical replicates and 
each data point represents the (1-AUC) value for an individual organoid. 

(C) Scatterplots of the correlation in (1-AUC) values for three compounds (GDC0941 , obatoclax mesylate, and trametinib) screened twice during every screening 
run. Values are the mean of three technical replicates. 



Furthermore, the compounds trametinib, GDC0941 , and obato- 
ciax mesyiate were screened twice independentiy on separate 
assay plates and a good correlation was observed between 
the experimentally determined AUC values (Rp = 0.79, 0.71, 
and 0.76, respectively) (Figure 5C). 

As a first validation, the only tumor organoid in the panel 
that was sensitive to the Porcupine inhibitor LGK974 was PI 9b 
(Figure S5B), confirming the observations made with IWP2 
(Figure 5A). The clustering of compounds based on their ICso 
values demonstrated a diverse range of sensitivities across the 
organoids and identified three major sub-groups (Figure 6A). 
One group was associated with sensitivity to a majority of the 
compounds (organoids P8, P7, and PI 9a), in contrast to the 
cluster (P31 , P1 1 ) exhibiting insensitivity. The remaining organo- 
ids had intermediate sensitivity. Interestingly, the multifocal 
tumors PI 9a and PI 9b, derived from the same patient and 



both carrying the BRAF V600E mutation, differed in their overall 
drug response profile. We observed clustering of drugs that 
inhibit the IGF1 R and PI3K-AKT signaling pathways (Figure 6A), 
and compounds with similar nominal targets had comparable 
activity across the organoid collection. For example, a similar 
sensitivity pattern was observed for the PI3K inhibitors GDC0941 
and BYL719 (a-selective), the IGF1R inhibitors OSI-906 and 
BMS-536924, EGFR inhibitors cetuximab and gefitinib, and 
the BRAF inhibitors dabrafenib and PLX4720 (Figure 6B). All 
but one of the organoids displayed a lack of sensitivity to 
BRAF inhibition. PI 9a, a BRAF V600E mutant organoid, dis- 
played partial sensitivity to dabrafenib with an IC50 of 0.5 nM, 
comparable to IC50 values of BRAF V600E colorectal cancer 
cell lines (range 0.004-2.55 pM; average 0.96 pM). 

To identify genetic correlates between individual oncogenic 
mutations and drug response, we performed a multivariate 
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analysis of variance (MANOVA) incorporating IC50 values and 
slopes of the corresponding dose-response curves, with MSI- 
status as a covariate. Complete drug sensitivity and genomic 
data sets were available for 1 8 organoids and used for this anal- 
ysis. The analysis included 16 genes identified as mutated, 
amplified, or deleted in CRC (referred to as mutant genes) as 
described by Lawrence et al. (2014) (Table S3). The MANOVA 
identified a subset (12 of 864, ~^%) of gene-drug associations 
as statistically significant (p < 0.005, incorporating a 30% false 
discovery rate [FDR]) (Table S4). These results were further 
filtered based on the magnitude of the effect size on the ICso 
values of wild-type versus mutant cell line populations (effect 
size >2; Cohen’s D), and correlations identified due to a singlet 
outlier organoids were removed. This resulted in the identifica- 
tion of one high confidence gene-drug association already re- 
ported in the literature (Vassilev et al., 2004). Loss-of-function 
mutations of the tumor suppressor TP53 were associated with 
resistance to nutlin-3a (p = 0.0018), an inhibitor of MDM2 (Fig- 
ure 7A). Of the four organoids that were wild-type for TP53 by 
DNA sequencing, only PI 8 was (unexpectedly) insensitive to 
nutlin-3a. Flowever, immunohistochemistry of p53 in PI 8 re- 
vealed the protein to be stabilized, indicative of functional inac- 
tivation of the p53 pathway (Figure 7B). 

We could also readily detect resistance to the anti-EGFR 
inhibitors cetuximab and BIBW2992 (afatinib) in the setting of 
KRAS mutant organoids (p = 0.008/FDR 37% and p = 0.029/ 
FDR 54%, respectively), although these associations were 
below statistical significance when considering an FDR <30% 
(Figures 70 and S6). Of the KRAS wild-type organoids, a subset 
2/10 was insensitive to cetuximab, including PI 9b that has a 
BRAF mutation, a known mediator of cetuximab resistance 
(Di Nicolantonio et al., 2008). For the remaining organoid, further 
mechanisms beyond mutated KRAS/NRAS/BRAF are likely 
to be involved in cetuximab resistance (De Roock et al., 2010; 
Vecchione, 2014). 

We also identified a number of compounds with differential 
activity in the absence of an apparent genetic biomarker (Fig- 
ure 7D). For example, a subset of organoids was exquisitely sen- 
sitive to the AKT1/2 inhibitor MK2206. Similarly, we observed 
distinct subsets of organoids that are exquisitely sensitive to 
the pan-ERBB inhibitor /\ZD8931 and the chemotherapeutic 
gemcitabine. We also performed a validation screen with 1 1 of 
the original 83 compounds across the organoid panel and 
compared the measured responses (Figure S7; Table S5). We 
observed positive correlation for all compounds and nine 
exhibited good to fair reproducibility as indicated by an Rp of 
0.5 or greater (Figures 7E and 7F). Variation within the assay 
was likely due to inherent technical noise, biological variation, 
and sensitivity to outlier data points due to the small number of 
organoids. 

In summary, the successful application of organoids in a 
systematic and unbiased high-throughput drug screen to 



identify clinically relevant biomarkers demonstrates the feasi- 
bility and utility of organoid technology for investigating the 
molecular basis of drug response. Furthermore, the identifica- 
tion of putative novel molecular markers has opened avenues 
for further investigation of drug sensitivity in CRC. The current 
analysis is still constrained by the relatively small number of 
patients. The derivation of a significantly larger organoid collec- 
tion would increase the representation of rare genotypes 
and the statistical power to detect molecular markers of drug 
response. 

DISCUSSION 

Cancer cell lines have served for many years as the workhorse 
model in cancer research. Recent studies have exploited high- 
throughput screening of large panels of cancer cell lines to iden- 
tify drug-sensitivity patterns and to correlate drug sensitivity to 
genomic alterations (Barretina et al., 2012; Garnett et al., 
2012). From these high-throughput cell-line-based studies, a 
picture emerges of a complex network of biological factors 
that affect sensitivity to the majority of cancer drugs. For 
instance, no direct relationship may exist between sensitivity 
to a certain drug and a single genomic alteration. Instead, diffi- 
cult-to-find, complex interactions between multiple genomic 
alterations may determine drug sensitivity outcome. Thus, with 
currently available insights, it remains a challenge to develop 
algorithms that accurately predict the drug sensitivity of a 
patient’s tumor based on the spectrum of genomic alterations 
present, in the context of the unique genetic background. 

Two approaches to determine directly the drug sensitivity in a 
patient-derived sample have been quite widely exploited, 
namely the short-term culture of tumor sections (Centenera 
et al., 2013), and xeno-transplantation of the tumor into immuno- 
deficient mice (Jin et al., 2010; Tentler et al., 2012). Short-term 
culture allows for in vitro screening at a reasonably large scale, 
but is constrained by the limited proliferative capacity of the cul- 
tures. Xenotransplantation allows for in vivo screening but is 
resource-intensive due to the need for large mouse colonies. It 
thus appears of interest to develop additional technologies that 
allow the combination of sequencing and high-throughput drug 
screening in patient-derived samples. Flere, we demonstrate 
that the organoid culture platform can be exploited for genomic 
and functional studies at the level of the individual patient at a 
scale that cannot be achieved by existing approaches. Our 
organoid drug screening assay generates reproducible high 
quality drug sensitivity data, positive correlation of biological 
replicates, and reproducible activity of compounds inhibiting 
the same target. By connecting genetic and drug sensitivity 
data, we were able to confirm the activity of cetuximab in a sub- 
set of KRAS wild-type organoids reflecting observations made in 
the clinic (De Roock et al., 2010) as well as Nutlin-3a effective- 
ness in TP53 wild-type organoids. Furthermore, we describe 



Figure 6. Heatmap of ICsoS of All 85 Compounds against 19 Colorectal Cancer Organoids 

(A) Organoids have been clustered based on their IC 50 values across the drug panel. The drug names and their nominai target(s) are provided in the bottom panel. 

(B) Drugs with the same nominal targets have similar activity profiles across the organoid panel. (1 -AUG) values are plotted for inhibitor of PI3K (GDC0941 and 
BYL719), IGF1R (OSI-906 and BMS-536924), EGFR (cetuximab and gefitinib), and BRAF (PLX4720 and dabrafenib). 

See also Tables S2A and S2B. 
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Figure 7. Gene-Drug Associations and Differential Drug Sensitivity Profiles of Interest 

(A) Association of TP53 mutational status with nutiin-3a response. Viability response curves of the aitered (blue) and wild-type organoids (gray) as well as scatter 
plots of cell line IC 50 (riM) values are shown. IC50 values are on a natural logarithmic scale. Each circle represents one cell line, red bars indicate geometric means 
of IC 50 values and black bold bars indicate median log IC 50 values. Box top/low bounds indicate upper/lower quartiles, and whiskers (indicated by the dashed 
lines) extend to extreme values (minimal and maximal) excluding outliers (i.e., whose value is more than 3/2 times the upper quartile and less than 3/2 times the 
lower quartile). Purple bar positions on the y axis indicate means +/— log IC 50 SD. 

(B) Immunohistochemical staining showing stabilization of TP53 in organoid P18. Scale bar, 100 riM. 

(C) Association of KRAS status and cetuximab response. Colors and symbols coding is the same as (A). 

(D) Dose-response curves after 6 days treatment with MK2206, /\ZD8931 , and gemcitabine. 

(E) Reproducibility of drug response profiles for 1 1 drugs. The Pearson correlation score of (1 -AUG) values from the primary screen compared to (1 -AUG) values 
from validation screens are used for comparison. The validation screen was performed twice (run 1 and 2) with >1 month elapsed between each screen. NA, data 
unavailable for this drug. 

(E) The correlation of 1 -AUG values from the primary and validation screens for /\ZD8931 , gemcitabine, and nutlin-3a. 

See also Eigures S6 and S7 and Tables S3, S4, and S5. 
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the differential activity of a handful of clinical and preclinical com- 
pounds (gemcitabine, MK2206, and AZD8941). 

Tumors are composed of a mixture of sub-clones that 
coevolve through a Darwinian selection process. This cellular 
heterogeneity and phenotypic variation allows the emergence 
of a complex clonal architecture, which underpins important fea- 
tures such as drug resistance and metastatic potential (Burrell 
et al., 2013). Our CCF analysis of clonal structure determined 
that almost all of the biopsies were polyclonal at the time of 
resection, and this is reflected to varying extent in the corre- 
sponding organoid culture. The ability to capture sub-clonal 
populations in in vitro organoid culture should enable more 
predictive modeling of patient responses to therapy. In many 
respects, the clonal selection and heterogeneity observed in or- 
ganoids is similar to PDX models of cancers (Eirew et al., 2015). 
For both models, understanding the factors that affect tumor 
heterogeneity and evolution, and how heterogeneity impacts 
on drug response, will be important to fully exploit their potential 
for predicting patient responses. 

We perceive patient-derived organoids to be used to directly 
test drug sensitivity of the tumor in a personalized treatment 
approach. For this, we envision organoids to be tested against 
a limited number of clinically approved drugs within weeks after 
derivation. While building this pilot biobank, we observed that 
normal epithelial tissue always yield good numbers of organoids 
within weeks, while significant differences in “take rates” were 
observed between patients’ tumor organoids. Crucial for this 
approach to be effective, is to decrease the time needed to 
derive and expand the organoids. In conclusion, tumor organo- 
ids may fill the gap between cancer genetics and patient trials, 
complement cell-line- and xenograft-based drug studies, and 
allow personalized therapy design. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Human Tissues 

Colonic tissues were obtained from The Diakonessen Hospital Utrecht with 
informed consent and the study was approved by the ethical committee. All 
patients were diagnosed with colorectal cancer. From the resected colon 
segment, normal as well as tumor tissue was isolated. The isolation of healthy 
crypts and tumor epithelium was performed essentially as described by Sato 
et al. (2011). 

Organoid Culture 

Healthy tissue-derived organoids were cultured in Human Intestinal Stem 
Cell medium (HISC). The composition of HISC is: Basal culture medium with 
50% Wnt conditioned medium, 20% R-Spondin conditioned medium, 10% 
Noggin conditioned medium, 1x B27, 1,25 mM n-Acetyl Cysteine, 10 mM 
Nicotinamide, 50 ng/ml human EGF, 10 nM Gastrin, 500 nM A83-01, 3 uM 
SB202190, 10 nM Prostaglandin E2, and 100 iig/ml Primocin (Vivogen). Tumor 
organoids were cultured in HICS minus Wnt. See the Extended Experimental 
Procedures for a detailed description. 

Whole-Exome Sequencing and Copy-Number Analysis 

For each sample, ~250 ng of DNA was sheared and subject to whole-exome 
sequencing using the Agilent v2 capture probe set and sequenced by 
HiSeq2500 using 76 base pair reads, as previously described (Fisher et al., 
2011; Imielinski et al., 2012). A median 9.6 Gb of unique sequence was gener- 
ated for each sample (Table SI A). 

Sequence data were locally realigned to improve sensitivity and reduce 
alignment artifacts prior to identification of mutations, insertions, and deletions 



as previously described (Cibulskis et al., 2013; DePristo et al., 201 1 ; Ojesina 
et al.,2014). 

Somatic copy-number analysis was performed using segmented copy- 
number profiles generated from whole-exome sequencing using the SegSeq 
algorithm (Table SI D) (Chiang et al., 2009). The procedure is described in detail 
in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Organoid Data Processing 

RNA from 22 organoid tumor samples and 15 paired normal samples was 
hybridized on Affymetrix Human Gene 2.0 ST arrays. The raw CEL files were 
processed with Affymetrix Power Tools using the Hg19 genome build and 
NetAffx annotation dating from 09-30-2012. Between-array normalization 
was performed using rma-sketch, within APT. This resulted in an intensity 
matrix of 21,681 genes by 37 samples. For analysis of individual genes, data 
were analyzed using the R2 web application, which is freely available at 
http://r2.amc.nl. 

To subtype the samples, we used the gene signature published by 
Sadanandam et al. (201 3). The procedure is described in detail in the Extended 
Experimental Procedures. 

Organoid Viability Assays 

Eight microliters of ~7 mg/ml BME was dispensed in to 384-well microplates 
and allowed to polymerize. Organoids were mechanically dissociated by 
pipetting before being resuspended in 2% BME/growth media (15-20,000 or- 
ganoids/ml) and dispensed into drug wells. The following day a 5-point 4-fold 
dilution series of each compound was dispensed using liquid handling robotics 
and cell viability assayed using CellTiter-Glo (Promega) following 6 days 
of drug incubation. All screening plates were subjected to stringent quality 
control measures and aZfactor score comparing negative and positive control 
wells calculated. Dose-response curves were fitted to the luminescent signal 
intensities utilizing a method previously described (Garnett et al., 2012). 
Further information of the compounds used, data-fitting algorithm, and valida- 
tion screen can be found in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Systematic Multivariate Analysis of Variance 

We excluded from the analysis drugs with no IC50 values falling within the 
range of tested concentrations. For each of the remaining drugs, we assem- 
bled an 1 8 X 2 matrix Y composed by two vectors of length n = 1 8, containing 
IC50 values and dose-response curve slopes p, respectively, obtained by 
treating 18 organoids with the drug under consideration. A multivariate 
analysis of variance (MANOVA) model was then fitted to this drug response 
data matrix with factors including the microsatellite stability status of the 
organoids and the status (altered or wild-type) of 16 genomic features 
(Extended Experimental Procedures). Significance and effect size scores 
were obtained for each of the genomic-feature/drug pairs. Q values were 
subsequently obtained by correcting the MANOVA p values for multiple 
hypotheses testing, and a threshold of 30% of positive false discovery rate, 
IC50, and effect size >2 (as quantified by the Cohen’s D) was used to identify 
significant associations. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The accession number for the healthy and tumor organoid array data reported 
in this paper is GEO: GSE64392. The accession numberforthe single organoid 
RNA-seq data is GEO: GSE65253. 
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Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, 
seven figures, five tables, and one data file and can be found with this article 
online at http://dx.doi.Org/10.1016/j.cell.2015.03.053. 
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Retraction Notice to: 

A Self-Produced Trigger for Biofilm 
Disassembly that Targets 
Exopolysaccharide 



liana Kolodkin-Gal, Shugeng Cao, Liraz Chai, Thomas Bottcher, Roberto Kolter, Jon Clardy,* and Richard Losick* 

'Correspondence: jon_clardy@hms.harvard.edu (J.C.), losick@mcb.harvard.edu (R.L.) 
http://dx.doi.Org/10.1016/j.cell.2015.04.039 

(Ceii 149, 684-692; Aprii 27, 2012) 

in this articie, we reported that norspermidine is produced in aged biofiim cuitures of Bacillus subtilis and that norspermidine couid 
disassembie and inhibit B. subtilis biofiims. Both ciaims have been chalienged by Hobiey et ai. (2014, Ceil 156, 844-854). We have 
subsequently repeated the experiments and have found that the new results can no longer support our original conclusions. There- 
fore, the most appropriate course of action is to retract the article. We offer our apologies for these errors and for any inconvenience 
that they may have caused. 
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^Snapshot: lnsulin/IGF1 Signaling 
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The insulin/IGF1 signaling pathway (ISP) plays an essential role in long-term health. Some perturbations in this pathway are associated with diseases such as type 2 diabetes 
(George et al., 2004); other perturbations extend lifespan in worms, flies, and mice (Ziv and Hu, 2011). The ISP regulates many biological processes, including energy storage, 
apoptosis, transcription, and cellular homeostasis. Such regulation involves precise rewiring of temporal events in protein phosphorylation networks; these events can now be 
observed in detail using high-throughput mass spectrometry (Humphrey et al., 2013). 

To address the challenge of displaying the resulting multi-dimensional data sets, we developed Minardo, a novel strategy for visualizing time-course events in cellular 
systems (Ma et al., 2013). Beginning with the moment that the adipocyte perceives an increase in extracellular insulin (upper-left), the Minardo layout shows the progressive 
triggering of nodes in the first 20 min of the ISP cascade, with time flowing in a clockwise direction. Gray arrows indicate phosphorylation or dephosphorylation events, from 
kinase (arrow stem) to substrate (arrowhead), with position indicating the time of half-maximal change in phosphorylation state. Some proteins (or complexes) play major roles 
in ISP and hence have events at multiple times; these are represented as white tracks. Residue numbering refers to mouse proteins, as used by Humphrey et al. (2013). 

We see that the insulin signal is rapidly transduced via the insulin receptor and the scaffold protein IRS-1 to the serine/threonine kinase Akt, which then targets substrates 
involved in numerous biological pathways (many involving 14-3-3). One prominent example is glucose disposal: Akt phosphorylates AS160 to promote glucose uptake, via 
provocation of the translocation of intracellular GLUT4 glucose transporter vesicles to the plasma membrane of the cell (Stockli et al., 2011), and phosphorylates PFKFB2 
to stimulate glycolysis (Deprez et al., 1997). The kinase GSK3a/p is inhibited by Akt, which in turn derepresses glycogen synthase to facilitate incorporation of the incoming 
glucose into glycogen. In contrast, Akt phosphorylates PRAS40 and TSC2 to activate mTORCI, a key kinase that drives lipid and amino acid metabolism (Efeyan et al., 2012). 
Thus, Akt straddles several kinase cascades, evident from the progression of the tracks in the Minardo layout. 

Beyond Akt, insulin represses protein kinase A (PKA) by activating Pde3b to hydrolyze cAMP, an allosteric activator of PKA (Kitamura et al., 1999; Onuma et al., 2002). 

This deactivates downstream substrates such as HsI and Plini, leading to reduced lipid breakdown and free fatty-acid release within about 1 min. Thus, insulin signaling acts 
through several kinases and a multitude of substrates to promote energy storage and prevent energy mobilization (Saltiel and Kahn, 2001). 

Cellular metabolism is regulated alongside gene expression, with mTORCI playing a central role. mTORCI and its downstream kinase, p70S6K, phosphorylate a range of 
proteins involved in translation (Rps6, Eif4b, Ei4ebp1) while promoting the heat-shock response protein Hsfl. Insulin signaling also promotes mRNA stability by phosphoryla- 
tion of Brfi and Edc3, together stimulating a global increase in protein synthesis. mTORCI also instructs the cell that nutrients are not limiting by phosphorylating ULK1 , which 
curbs autophagy (Efeyan et al., 2012). Furthermore, insulin signaling prevents apoptosis by inhibiting Bad from binding Bel and trapping the transcription factor Foxo3a within 
the cytoplasm. This coordinated regulation ensures that the enormous energetic demands of these various biosynthetic processes are balanced by fuel supply, particularly 
from glucose metabolism. 

This complex network is maintained by orosstalk between key kinases, shown by connections between the oorresponding tracks in the Minardo layout. For instance, after 
Akt is phosphorylated at T308, it phosphorylates SIN1, which activates mTORC2 to phosphorylate Akt at S473, completely activating Akt (Humphrey et al., 2013). In contrast, 
mTORCI phosphorylates GrblO, and p70S6K phosphorylates IRS1 and mTOR, together attenuating insulin signaling. Such feedback mechanisms fine-tune the appropriate 
responses to environmental changes. 

In summary, insulin/IGFI signaling involves several key kinase nodes that target many substrates, thus intertwining metabolism with numerous other biological processes. 
For an animated version of this Snapshot, please see http://www.cell.com/cell/enhanced/odonoghue. 
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